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BLEDSOE'S EXAMINATION 
Tus is the work of an ingenious 
and vigorous mind, deeply interested 
in the great topic of the will’s free- 
dom. The writer, while by no means 
deficient in those qualities which 
give value toa work of this nature, is 
still farther furnished for his underta- 
king by an unusually wide acquaint- 
ance with the psychological writers of 
thelanguage. He enters the lists as 
an avowed opponent of Edwards— 
manifests the utmost dissatisfaction 
with the whole scheme of the In- 
quiry, and prosecutes a very close 
and acute examination of the intri- 
cate reasonings of that distinguish- 
ed work. In deprecating, as he ve- 
ry earnestly does, the charge of 
misinterpreting Edwards, he advan- 
ces claims of a somewhat uncom- 
mon character. He professes to 
have bestowed profound attention 
upon the work on which he com- 
ments; and to have been influenced 
in his constructions of it, only by 
“a desire to ascertain the truth.” 
He says in his preface—* If I 
have come to the conclusion, that 
the whole scheme of moral necessi- 
ty which Edwards has labored to 
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establish, is founded in error and de- 
lusion; this has not been because I 
came to the examination of his work 
with any preconceived opinion. In 
coming to this conclusion, I have 
disputed every inch of the ground 
with myself, as firmly and as reso- 
lutely as | could have done with an 
adversary. * * ** The formation of 
these views, whether they be cor- 
rect or not, has been no light task. 
Long have | struggled under the 
stupendous difficulties of the sub- 
ject,” &e. 

With these advantages and pro- 
fessions, our author enters upon the 
task of making a thorough exami- 
nation of this celebrated work. But 
we are sorry to say that towards Ed- 
wards, his tone is abrupt and uncer- 
emonious,—it possesses but little of 
the courteous deference which some 
men would think it due to them- 
selves to employ towards so emi- 
nent a name; while towards the ad- 
vocates of the Inquiry, it is some- 
what too contemptuous to befit so 
ample a profession of candor and 
impartiality. The confidence with 
which he asserts the correctness of 
his views of Edwards—the sensi- 
tiveness with which he seems to re- 
sent any doubt of it, resemble more 
the spirit of a man who is resolved 
that his opinions shall stand scrutiny, 
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than the calm reliance of one who 
is assured that they will. ‘“ There 
be,” says he, * pretended followers 
and blind admirers of President Ed- 
wards, who, knowing but little of 
his work themselves, are ever ready 
to defend him, whensoever attacked, 
even by those who have devoted 
years to the study of the Inquiry, by 
most ignorantly and flippantly de- 
claring that they do not understand 
him.”—p. 21. Upon the spirit of 
this amiable paragraph we have no- 
thing to offer. We feel entirely too 
sure both of our processes, and of 
our results, in the interpretation of 
Edwards, either to be disturbed by 
such charges, or to have recourse 
to them. We suggest however to 
Mr. Bledsoe, whether the sarcasm 
would not be improved by a little 
more attention to the grammatical 
structure of the sentence. As it 
stands, it is more ambiguous than 
anything in Edwards, and in its ex- 
pressed meaning Mr. B. might have 
some trouble to vindicate it; since 
whatever be the ignorance, &c. &c. 
of the advocates of Edwards, the 
world will be slow to believe that 
any have been reduced so low, as 
to undertake to defend their master 
by “affirming that they do not un- 
derstand him.” But we pass on to 
his examination of Edwards. 

The first chapter is entitled, “ Of 
the point in controversy ;” and treats 
of the meaning of Edwards’s phrase 
“determination of the will.” Mr. 
B. quotes the passage in which Ed- 
wards says that by determining the 
will must be meant, “ causing that 
the act of will be thus and not oth- 
erwise. ** * * As when we speak 
of the determination of motion, we 
mean causing the motion of the bo- 
dy to be in such a direction rather 
than another.” Conceding that this 
passage makes a clear discrimina- 
tion between producing and deter- 
mining volition, and teaches that the 
controversy respects the latter only, 
Mr. B. declares the “ notion” of Ed- 
wards “unsteady and vacillating” 
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on this subject, and proceeds to sus. 
tain his assertion in the followin 

manner. ‘He (i. e. Edwards) in. 
forms us that the question is not so 
much how a spirit endowed with ac. 
tivity comes to act, as why it exerts 
such an act and not another; or 
why it acts with such a particular 
determination? This clearly im. 
plies that although the question 
* How a spirit comes to act,’ is not 
chiefly concerned in the present con- 
troversy ; yet it is partly concerned 
in it. ‘This question ig, concerned 
in it, though not so much as the 
other,” &c. 

The illustration drawn from the 
phenomena of motion Mr. B. con- 
tends fails to ‘answer the purpose 
for which Edwards introduced it.” 
All the causes which move a body 
may, he maintains, be reduced to 
one, viz. force. Thus he says, p. 
18, that “ force is the cause of mo- 
tion,” and though it may sometimes 
happen that one cause will move a 
body, and then another interpose 
and change the direction, it is but 
a “superficial observation” which 
judges that there are two distinct 
causes for these two effects. “ For 
in reality both the motion of the bo- 
dy and its direction result from the 
joint action of the two forces; or in 
other words, each force contributes to 
the motion and each to the direction.” 

This subject possesses some in- 
terest, and as our author’s views of 
it have been repeatedly urged of 
late, we will spend a word or two 
upon it. Is there then in any in 
stance a cause for the direction of 
a motion, separate from that of the 
motion itself. ‘Take a case: acur 
rent of air is moving north—it meets 
a wall, and in consequence moves 
east. Now as the wind was moving 
before it reached the wall, it is plain- 
ly erroneous to say that the wall 
contributed to its motion—in this re- 
spect then Mr. B.’s statement is ul- 
guarded. Still further, a distinet 
and palpable change has taken place, 
a change of direction alone; and 
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this change is owing wholly to the 
wall. Again; a pair of dice are 
found to fall always with the same 
side uppermost, and we inquire for 
the cause. Now to what purpose 
would it be to reply that “ force” is 
the cause? ‘The very thing sought, 
is the object which exerts this force ; 
a remark which may serve to show 
the looseness of Mr. B.’s statement 
that force is always the cause. In fact, 
that which exerts force is the cause. 
Who can help pronouncing when he 
discovers the weight with which those 
dice were loaded, that this is the 
cause of their falling as they do? 
and yet who says that the weight 
makes them fal/? In such a case 
the only criterion of a cause in ex- 
ternal nature, decisively indicates 
the weight as such, viz. uniformity 
of sequence. As they fall when 
the weight is not present, the weight 
is not the cause of their falling. 
Mr. B.’s remark about * the absurd- 
ity of this distinction” is then, we 
think, at least premature. 

But to return to the “ unsteadi- 
ness” of Edwards’s *‘ notion on this 
subject.” This is made out, as we 
have seen, from his remark that the 
question is not so much how the 
cause comes to act, but why it acts 
with such a particular direction. 
Let us place by the side of this crit- 
icism of our author, another on an 
expression precisely similar, from 
p. 158. In speaking of Edwards’s 
distinction between moral and natu- 
ral necessity, Mr. Bledsoe remarks, 
quoting ais author, “he expressly 
tells us that this difference ‘ does not 
lie so much in the nature of the con- 
nection as in the terms connected.” 
In both cases he maintains the con- 
nection is necessary and absolute. 
The two terms connected are differ- 
ent, but the kind and nature of the 
connection is the same.” 

Here are two passages quoted 
from Edwards both of which are 
qualified by the clause **so much.” 
Upon this clause, Mr. Bledsoe makes 
the whole meaning of the sentence, 
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in the first instance, to turn. He 
emphasizes it—quotes it—repeats it 
—gives it all the meaning he can 
make it bear. In the other case he 
passes over the passage without no- 
ticing in the least the words which 
before were so full of significancy ; 
nay he utterly overrules them. 
There are no quotation marks here 
—no emphatic repetitions of the po- 
tent clause which before proved the 
unsteadiness of Edwards’s * notion” 
—no italics, save for such other 
members of the sentence as may 
serve to throw this into the shade. 
“Not so much A as B,” says Ed- 
wards in both cases; not so much 
A as B, says his commentator. 
“This clearly implies” A, though 
not so muchas B. But by the time 
we have reached the second pas- 
sage, the clear implication of ‘so 
much” is forgotten, and it is equally 
clear that not A at all, but B was 
the meaning of the author. Not 
the slightest reason is given for the 
construction adopted in either in- 
stance; not the slightest reason 
which would forbid the contrary 
construction. But were an oppo- 
nent to emphasize the words “so 
much” in the latter sentence, as Mr. 
B. does in the former, and make 
Edwards say that this difference 
does consist “ partly” in the nature 
of the connection, though not so 
much as in the terms connected, it 
would throw our author into convul- 
sions, and the luckless advocate of 
Edwards would not soon hear the 
last of his * blindness” and stupidi- 
tv. By what right Mr. B. treats 
this clause as significant, and em- 
phatic, in the one case, and as a 
mere expletive in the other, we are 
not informed. We think ourselves 
entitled to demand of Mr. B. the 
justice of the old Jewish law, ** Thou 
shalt not have in thy bag divers 
weights, a great and asmall.” Mr. 
B. may interpret the phrase in ei- 
ther of the ways we have indicated ; 
but he ought, at least in the absence 
of any reason to the contrary, to 
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have had the fairness to treat it in 
both instances alike. 

The charge of * unsteadiness” is 
however supported by two addition- 
al remarks. One, a vague refer- 
ence to Edwards’s attacks upon his 
opponents, unsustained by any refer- 
ence to the Inquiry; the other ba- 
sed upon a professed quotation. As 
to the first, it is enough to say that 
we do not deem it just—as to the 
second, that we question the occur- 
rence in the Inquiry of any such 
sentence as Mr. B. professes to quote. 
His very strong impression that Ed- 
wards by determination of volition 
meant the causation of it, has mis- 
led him into a quotation which we 
have not found in the Inquiry, and 
which we can not but think is erro- 
neous. 

Mr. B.’s argument therefore upon 
the point in controversy, we are 
constrained to consider unsuccess- 
ful, upon every point save the con- 
cession with which it commences ; 
and his comment upon the phrase 
** not so much how a spirit comes to 
act,” &c., we feel to be uncandid. 

The second chapter is upon Ed- 
wards’s use of the word cause, and 
is an elaborate attempt to prove that 
he employed it, in its application to 
motive, in the sense of a producing 
cause, rather than of an occasion 
merely. Mr. B. quotes the remarks 
in which Edwards assigns the sense 
in which he would have the word 
understood. The passage quoted, 
is without doubt the most important 
and deliberate statement of the 
whole work of Edwards; and it is 
commended with no small earnest- 
ness to the attention of his readers. 
It is preceded, accompanied, and 
followed, with remarks which show 
how well he was aware of the im- 
portance of the statement he was 
making. The statement itself is 
quoted by Mr. B. in these words— 
‘| sometimes use the word cause in 
this inquiry to signify,” &c. The 
followers of Edwards conceive this 
statement to apply to that general 
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and most frequent position of the 
Inquiry, that motive is the cause by 
which volition is determined; and 
they interpret this latter position in 
that meaning of the word cause, 
which Edwards here says he “ some. 
times” designs it tohave. Hitherto 
no opponent of Edwards has ques. 
tioned that this application of the 
definition was the one which Ed. 
wards had in mind in framing it. 
Friends and foes have united in as- 
signing one application to this preg. 
nant clause. It has been universal- 
ly claimed on the one side, and as 
universally admitted on the other, 
that Edwards here refers to motive. 
Mr. B. however dissents, saying 
“his language admits of no such 
construction. He merely tells us 
that he sometimes uses the word 
cause to signify an occasion, but 
when and where he so employs it 
he has not explained at all.” Now 
in view of the fact that all parties 
have hitherto regarded the applica- 
tion of. this statement as unquestion- 
able, it might seem not inappropri- 
ate for Mr. B. to assign the reasons 
which in his view throw doubt upon 
it—nay authorize a peremptory de- 
nial of it. Mr. B. however assigns 
no reason, and makes no pretense 
of assigning any. All the world 
have deemed the thing clear; and 
Mr. B. is content to say that the 
world have been in the wrong—the 
‘** passage admits of no such con- 
struction.” ‘* He has not once said,” 
says our author, * that when he ap- 
plies it to motive he uses it in the 
sense of an occasion or antecedent; 
and if he had said so, it would not 
have been true.” Now that Ed- 
wards has not once said this is 
nothing to the purpose; saying s0 
would have made it no clearer— 
could have made it no clearer;— 
that it would not have been true, is 
nothing to the purpose, for the éruth 
of the statement is not the point in 
dispute ; and moreover, in very nu- 
merous instances, we are persuaded 
it would have been true. 
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There is one consideration which 
js decisive of controversy here, and 
that is, that no other application 
than the one generally made of this 
paragraph is even possible. ‘This is 
reason enough for not saying that it 
meant motive—it could mean noth- 
ing else. Mr. Bledsoe has not ven- 
tured to tell what else the words do 
orcan apply to. He must be aware 
that he has stripped the most formal 
and deliberate statement of the In- 
quiry, of ald meaning—all relevan- 
cy. To say that Edwards did not 
mean to apply the remarks in ques- 
tion to motive, when there is nothing 
else conceivable to which they can 
apply, is a pleasant specimen of 
courage. Mr. B. must indeed have 
“struggled long’—and found in- 
deed “ stupendous difficulties” in the 
Inquiry, before he could have been 
willing to have recourse to so des- 
perate an expedient as this. 

We would make no farther re- 
mark upon this passage, were it not 
that in order to present a correct 
picture of our author’s treatment of 
it, one word more is demanded. 
Let our readers peruse again the 
positive and confident statement, 
made in the face of the world, that 
the passage “admits of no such 
construction”” as would apply it to 
motive; and then compare with 
these some remarks on pp. 52-3 :— 
* Ever and anon he (i. e. Edwards) 
seems to catch a whisper from the 
voice of consciousness ; and he con- 
cedes that he sometimes uses the 
word cause to designate that which 
has not a positive or productive in- 
fluence. But this is not when he is 
engaged in the energy of debate. 
Let Mr. Chubb cross his path; let 
him hear the voice of opposition 
giving utterance to the sentiment, 
that ‘in motive there is no causality 
in the production of action,’ and 
that moment the voice of conscious- 
hess is hushed in the most profound 
silence. He rises, like a giant, in 
the defense of his system, and he 
declares that ‘to excite’ as motives 
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do ‘is positively to do something’— 
and certainly that which does some- 
thing is the cause of the thing done 
by it! Yea, ‘to excite’ is to cause 
in the most proper sense, not merely 
a negative occasion but a ground of 
existence by positive influence.” 
These remarks in reference to 
the inconsistency of Edwards we 
deem entirely just; but then they 
derive their whole force from the 
fact that Edwards is speaking of 
motive in the passage referred to. 
If Edwards had not reference to 
motive when he spoke of a cause 
““which has not a positive or pro- 
ductive influence,” where is the in- 
consistency of subsequently assert- 
ing that to excite as motives do * is 
positively to do something?” &c. 
&c. Mr. B. seems entirely to for- 
get in this passage (as well as in 
some subsequent expressions which 
distinctly charge upon Edwards the 
inconsistency of which we speak) 
his previous bold denial that the for- 
mal statements of Edwards, in: his 
account of his use of the word 
cause, had any such application. 
Here he teaches that the passage 
‘“*concedes” something—to those 
too, as his subsequent remarks show, 
to those who deem that motive has 
no causality in the production of vo- 
lition; there, he contends that Ed- 
wards has no where said that those 
statements refer to motive. Surely 
our author relies somewhat too much 
on the * blindness” of his opponents. 
Such is Mr. Bledsoe’s method of 
dealing with his great predecessor. 
It can scarcely escape the observa- 
tion of our readers, that in none of 
the instances quoted does he even 
attempt, distinctly, to set forth any 
reasons for his construction of the 
Inquiry. Without the most distant 
reference to the scope of a passage 
—to the exigencies of the connec- 
tion in which a phrase stands, it is 
simply affirmed to admit “of no 
such construction’”’—to be emphatic, 
or expletive, at the pleasure of the 
critic. No writer would suffer more 
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than Mr. B. himself from such a 
mode of criticism If we should 
bring forward the title of Sec. IIl— 
“ The Inquiry involved in a vicious 
circle,” and say that “ this clearly im- 
plies” that Mr. B. believes that there 
is some reasoning in a circle which 
is not vicious, and then attempt to 
crucify him as the author of a new 
absurdity in logic, the argument 
would correspond accurately to 
some of his most important stric- 
tures. Mr. B. does not however 
imply any such thing ; any one may 
see that the word “ vicious” is in- 
troduced, and reiterated, in this con- 
nection, not because it means any 
thing to the purpose of his argu- 
ment, but merely to give some vent 
to his suppressed contempt for the 
perverse author, by whom the world 
has been so long held “subject to 
bondage.” 

If Mr. B. were a professed con- 
troversialist, content to acknowledge 
that he had the prejudices and pre- 
possessions of other men—content 
to do battle for them as he best 
might, and then abide the issue of 
the contest, it would excite no sur- 
prise, and perhaps would call for no 
censure, if he should be found to 
avail himself of whatever resources 
were within his reach. But disdain- 
ing as he does all partisan warmth— 
professing to move ina region above 
these vulgar impulses—to have ex- 
amined his author with profound 
attention, and to have arrived at his 
conclusions so reluctantly as to have 
“ disputed every inch of the ground 
with himself as firmly and resolutely 
as he could with an adversary ;”"— 
one wonders to see such ample 
promise borne out by such slender 
fulfillment. We are not prepared 
for so unscrupulous an exercise of 
belligerent rights, on the part of one 
who professes entire neutrality. 

But the principal curiosity of the 
work before us, lies in the original 
view which it proposes of the nature 
of volition. The peculiarity of it 
may be indicated in a word—volition 
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is not strictly an effect. It comes to 
pass—it has a ground or reason of 
its coming to pass—but it has no 
more than this—no producing cause, 
This strange theory Mr. B. sets him- 
self in good faith to the work of 
maintaining. ‘ All that I deny,” he 
says, p. 47, “is that a volition does 
proceed from the mind or from mo- 
tive, or from any thing else in the 
same manner that an effect properly 
so called proceeds from its efficient 
cause.” The theory is that “ there 
is a clear and manifest difference 
between an act and an EFFEcT;” 
and that volition is * action itself’— 
in distinction from “the result of 
action.” 

The ground on which this theory 
is maintained deserves a word of 
remark. Mr. B. repudiates logic 
altogether, and speaks of Edwards 
in his usual ungracious style, asa 
great reasoner rather than a great 
thinker—who did not observe the 
world as it was, but “ only reasoned 
about it and about it; and hence he 
was necessarily devoted to blind- 
ness.” His own mode is different, 
as the following remarks show—p. 
50. “This question, I contend, is 
not to be decided by abstract con- 
siderations, nor yet by the laying of 
words together, and drawing con- 
clusions from them. It is a question, 
not of logic, but of psychology. By 
whatever name you may please to 
call it, the true nature of a volition 
is not to be determined by reference 
to abstractions, nor by the power of 
words; but by simply looking at it 
and seeing what it is. If we would 
really understand its nature we must 
not undertake to reason it out; we 
must open our eyes and look and 
see.” The former course Mr. B. 
deems the “ proud” method of the 
schools—the latter that “ marked 
out for us by the immortal Bacon.” 

We return now to the theory it- 
self; and object to it that it is en- 
tirely at variance with consciousness. 
While with Mr. B., we recognize 
the broad difference between the 
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acting of a cause, and its effect, we 
are constrained to conceive of voli- 
tion as belonging to the latter class. 
When we have said this we have 
answered our author ; he only states 
his conviction, and we have affirmed 
ours. We will proceed however to 
do what (notwithstanding his profes- 
sion of reliance upon consciousness) 
he has not done, make a particular 
statement of the conscious experi- 
ence on which we rest. 

1. We are distinctly conscious of 
such a thing as making or forming 
avolition. We are distinctly con- 
scious of & process antecedent to 
volition, of which volition is the re- 
sult There is an exercise of the 
mind’s power, from which the result 
stands distinguished, in the case of 
volition, just as thought is distin- 
guished from thinking, or the act of 
memory, from the effort of remem, 
bering. 

2. Again, we distinctly conceive 
not only of the exerting of a volition 
—as an effort distinct and prior to 
volition itself, but with equal dis- 
tinctness we conceive of volition as 
the state resulting from a prior act- 
ing of the mind as its producing 
cause. We are conscious of the 
present existence of volitions formed 
many years since, and which we 
are not now consciously re-forming. 
The forming of those volitions is a 
past fact—their existence is a pres- 
ent fact of consciousness. They 
are resulting states of a past acting 
of the mind. 

For the correctness of these as- 
sertions we appeal (to have recourse 
to logic, the weapon which Mr. B. 
so earnestly forbids) to the con- 
sciousness, and experience of others, 
as developed in the language and 
conduct of mankind. All men use 
similar language—every where it is 
an admitted and correct form of 
speech to say that we form the de- 
termination to do so and so ;—that 
we make such and such a choice. 
Now if the existence of the mind, 
and of the volition, were the only 


facts in the case, who could with 
propriety speak thus? how could all 
men thus imply another element ? 

If, as Mr. B. maintains, p. 81, an 
act of the mind “only implies the 
existence of an agent that is capable 
of acting,” and the necessary con- 
ditions, how can we speak of making 
or forming such an act? Moreover, 
are not all men conscious of the 
present existence of volitions formed, 
of choices made, long since, but 
which they are not now forming. 
Louis Phillippe, for instance, once 
deliberated and decided, on the 
question of being king of the French. 
He was once forming that volition 
in a manner in which it would be 
plainly erroneous to say that he is 
forming it now. Do not all men 
feel the difference between being in 
a state of firm determination and 
being in the process of forming a 
choice—between resolved and re- 
solving? It can not be therefore 
that volition is action, in distinction 
from the result of action. The fact 
that choice is in many instances a 
permanent state of the mind, is de- 
cisive against such an opinion. This 
fact Mr. B. would seem to have 
overlooked ; as he makes no aliusion 
to any other volitions, in this con- 
nection, than those transient acts 
which spend their force in accom- 
plishing some physical ,action—spe- 
cific volitions as they have been 
called—an oversight to which, as 
we conceive, his error is principally 
attributable. 

Mr. Bledsoe’s development of his 
theory includes another ground of 
serious objection—the fact that it is 
destructive of every just idea of 
causation. ‘That we gain no idea of 
causation from the observation of 
external nature, Mr. B. fully admits. 
He contends toe, that the phenome- 
na occurring within the mind do not 
fall within the category of effects. 
Whence, then, we ask, is this idea 
suggested to us? from what quarter 
does it arise? Our author feels the 
pressure of the difficulty, and makes 
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the following attempt to evade it; 
we quote from p. 77. ‘ The only 
way in which the mind ever comes 
to be furnished with the ideas of 
cause and effect at all, is this: We 
are conscious that we will a certain 
motion of the body, and we discover 
that the motion follows the volition. 
It is this act of the mind, this exer- 
tion of the will, that gives us the 
idea of a cause; and the change 
which it produces in the body, is 
that from which we derive the idea 
of an effect.” 

This account of the origin of our 
idea of causation seems to us, we 
confess, radically defective. It is an 
account of nothing in the world but 
the observation of a sequence. We 
are “conscious of the volition ;” 
and we ‘ discover” that the motion 
* follows :” that is, we know two 
events, and that one follows the 
other; and that is all with which 
consciousness furnishes us, from 
which to develop the idea of caus- 
ation. Is not all that is here claim- 
ed true, and seen to be true in any 
observed sequence innature? We 
know the existence of the antece- 
dent, and we “discover” that the 
consequent follows, as truly when 
we see a drum beat, and then hear 
the sound, as in the instance which 
Mr. Bledsoe alledges; why then 
will not this give us the idea of 
causation? When we apply a spark 
to gunpowder, and witness the con- 
sequent explosion, we are as sure of 
the existence of the first, and we 
“discover” as truly the occurrence 
of the second term of the sequence, 
as in the case Mr. B. describes: 
Why not say then, that the observa- 
tion of nature gives us the idea of 
causation, if this be all ? 

The truth is, that Mr. B.’s scheme 
completely shuts out causation—it 
is fatally defective. There is no 
such thing in his scheme as a con- 
scious exercise of power in the pro- 
duction of an effect. Causation is 
with him the knowledge of the ante- 
cedent and the knowledge of the 
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consequent—and this is all. He 
formally denies that we have any 
consciousness of power at all; and 
especially of power to the contra 
choice. He says, p. 225, “ We 
are not even conscious of our power 
to act; this is necessarily inferred 
from the acts of which we are con- 
scious. As we do not put forth the 
contrary choice, we can not be con- 
scious of it, nor of the power to put 
it forth.” We are not even con- 
scious of our own existence—we 
infer it from our consciousness of 
thinking, &c. ‘We are merely 
conscious of the existence of thought, 
of feeling, of volition; and we are 
so made, that we are compelled to 
believe that there is something which 
thinks, and feels, and wills.” p, 229, 
Cogito, ergo sum; we confess we 
had thought that this argument be- 
longed exclusively to the past,—it 
seems however, that we were mis- 
taken. 

Voiition gives us the idea of a 
cause, and “the change which it 
produces in the body, is that from 
which we derive the idea of an ef- 
fect.” The change which it pro- 
duces! Why, there is no producing 
in the case; we discover that the 
change follows, and this, according 
to Mr. B.’s account, is all that we 
know. We are not conscious of 
any thing that can be called pro- 
ducing. We “discover” in the 
connection of mind with the body a 
uniform sequence of motion upon 
volition, and nothing more. 

Apart from this consideration, 
which Mr. B. might censure as log- 
ical rather than psychological, his 
account of the origin of causation 
we must deem defective as failing 
to specify the essential fact of con- 
sciousness in the case. When we 
will a motion, and the motion fol- 
lows, the volition and the motion 
are not the only facts. In every 
such instance, we will to exert a 
motion—to cause, to produce it ; and 
immediately consequent upon this 
volition is an effort of the mind to 
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originate the motion—a causative 
nisus, as Prof. Tappan calls it, orig- 
inating in the activity of the mind, 
acting upon our physical system and 
roducing in that system the motion 
willed. ‘The motion stands not in 
jmmediate connection with the voli- 
tion; (and this fact constitutes our 
reply to Mr. B.’s position, which we 
can not examine at length, that the 
act of volition is the cause ;) between 
them is the mind, exerting in an 
effort of which it is most distinctly 
conscious, its power for the origina- 
tion of that effect. This element, 
the exercise of power, one of the 
most familiar, and by far the most 
important, fact of the whole subject, 
our author entirely disregards ; and 
gives us instead, consciousness of the 
existence of the antecedent and the 
discovery that the consequent fol- 
lows, and tells us that this is the 
only way in which the mind ever 
comes to be furnished with the idea 
of cause at all. 

The position, however, that voli- 
tion is strictly an effect produced by 
the prior ucting of its cause, has 
been, in Mr. B.’s view, the grand 
error of all previous philosophy. It 
involves the absurdity of an infinite 
series of acts prior to any volition. 
Thus, p. 210, “ The effect caused, 
and the causative act, are clearly 
distinct ; the one produces the other. 
If the causative act is a volition, 
then we have an infinite series of 
volitions. If it be not a volition, but 
some other effort of the mind, the 
same difficulty arises; for if it be 
necessary to suppose a preceding 
effort of the mind in order to ac- 
count for a volition, it will be equally 
necessary to suppose the existence 
of another effort to account for that ; 
and so on ad infinitum.” This ar- 
gument, from its frequent occur- 
rence throughout his reasonings, is 
evidently Mr. B.’s main reliance for 
the support of his theory. To us it 
is evident that it is more than this— 
itis the whole ground on which his 
theory was formed, as well as his 
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reliance for its defense. Again and 
again he asks, is not all this true, 
supposing volition to be a produced 
effect? Admit this, and you are at 
the mercy of ‘the necessarian,” as 
he complacently terms any one who 
differs from him. 

We can not but wonder whether 
Mr. B. would accept for a reply to 
this objection, one constructed upon 
the model of his reply to Edwards. 
We might say, that as this is a ques- 
tion of psychology, not of logic—to 
be “decided not by laying together 
words and drawing conclusions from 
them,” but by looking at it and seeing 
what it is, the argument is at an end 
when we have presented the testimo- 
ny of consciousness in respect to it. 
For by what right does logic object 
against our views, when it may not 
make objection to his? This consid- 
eration, fortified by a reference to 
the pride of the schools, and a flour- 
ish about the immortal Bacon, might 
serve our purpose against him, as 
well as it does his against Edwards. 

But to give this objection a seri- 
ous answer, which we would be far 
from saying it does not well deserve, 
we observe that it lies only against 
such a view of the preliminary act- 
ing of a cause, as implies some 
change in the cause, previous to the 
production of the effect. It assumes 
that the exercise of activity by 
which a cause is supposed to pro- 
duce, is, or involves some change ; 
and it affirms that if this change is 
produced by a previous one, we are 
in the absurdity of an infinite series ; 
if it is not so produced, then we 
have the admission that a change 
may take place without being pro- 
duced by a previous act. To this 
we reply, that the previous acting 
of the cause does not imply any 
such change as this reasoning sup- 
poses, or indeed any change what- 
ever, previous to the occurrence of 
the effect itself. The activity of 
the cause is in constant and change- 
less exercise. ‘The error lies in sup- 
posing that the exercise of power 
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by which the cause produces, com- 
mences immediately prior to the oc- 
currence of the effect, and termin- 
ates when the effect is produced. 
The idea, of the preliminary acting 
of a cause, does not involve any 
idea of a change, save of that which 
constitutes the effect. The exercise 
of activity, on the part of the cause, 
is constant, and unvarying. It is 
endowed with power so to act at the 
beginning of its existence as a cause, 
and put then into a necessary state 
of activity. As the acting does not 
begin and cease with each particu- 
lar effect, but continues perma- 
nently the same, there is no change 
for which to account, and of course 
there can be no infinite series of 
changes, volitions, efforts, or any 
thing else. 

This idea of the preliminary and 
productive action of a cause is one 
to which we say with confidence, 
that the objection above mentioned 
does not apply; and our author 
makes no attempt to show that to 
this it does apply. The sole ground, 
therefore, assignable in defense of 
his theory, we feel to be untenable ; 
neither his appeal to consciousness, 
nor the logic by which he supports 
it, sustains his view. 

If our remarks are correct, Mr. 
B.’s work, so far as it aims to pre- 
sent an extended theory of volition, 
must be deemed unsuccessful. If 
volition is a produced effect, as upon 
every ground of logic and of con- 
sciousness we contend that it is, 
Mr. B. would be among the first to 
acknowledge, that he has but in- 
creased the perplexity of the sub- 
ject by his effort to elucidate it. It 
is not without some regret that we 
state our conviction that this is the 
case; and that his work would re- 
quire to be entirely re-written, be- 
fore it would be received as contain- 
ing a just account of the origin and 
nature of volition. One word more, 
and we let the theory go; we would 
remind Mr. Bledsoe how many a 
supercilious remark toward his great 
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opponent about “ hiding sophisms,” 
“metaphysical juggling,” &c. &., 
falls to the ground with this hope. 
less theory of volition; that they 
recoil upon their author, we forbear 
to say. . 

We have now indicated by no 
means the sum of our author’s er. 
rors, but all that we deem it neces. 
sary to point out, and we are glad 
that so unwelcome a task is ended. 
We can not, however, let the work 
pass from us thus. Notwithstand- 
ing its errors both of temper, and 
of analysis, many of its discussions 
are unusually vigorous and thorough, 
and many of its criticisms exceed- 
ingly acute. Mr. B. follows the 
reasoning of Edwards very closely, 
and in numerous instances exposes 
its fallacies with great clearness and 
discrimination. His remarks “ upon 
Edwards’s idea of liberty” as con- 
sisting in power to act according to 
our choice, are, doubtless, entirely 
correct ; and disclose one of those 
errors of the Inquiry which are sus- 
ceptible of no defense. His stric- 
tures too upon the difference be- 
tween natural and moral necessity, 
have great force, though by no 
means equally just to Edwards. 
This difference Mr. B. decides to 
consist in two things—first, that the 
terms connected are ditlerent—are 
of a moral nature ; and second, that 
it admits of no voluntary opposition. 
Such an idea of moral necessity we 
freely abandon to his tender mer- 
cies, remembering too what the ten- 
der mercies of some men are. It 
must be acknowledged however, that 
some of the statements of Edwards 
upon this point are justly liable to 
the utmost severity of critical ani- 
madversion. 

One of the most favorable speci- 
mens of our author’s powers, is found 
in his discussion of the “ Argument 
from the foreknowledge of God.” 
The intricacies of this argument he 
unravels with great success; and 
evinces a thorough familiarity with 
the most important distinctions per 
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taining to the subject. He discrim- 
jnates broadly between those causes 
which are antecedent only in the or- 
der of our thoughts, and those which 
are antecedents in the order of 
events. He distinguishes too the 
different kinds of necessity ;—the 
necessity that a present event exists, 
he terms axiomatical ; that by which 
the existence of a thing results from 
our knowledge of its existence, he 
terms logical; and that by which 
an event Is connected with its cause, 
causal. ‘The discrimination is per- 
haps not made with the nicest de- 

of precision, but still with an 
accuracy highly advantageous to the 
discussion. ‘Those only of our read- 
ers who are somewhat familiar with 
these distinctions, and are aware of 
the variety of ideas often comprised 
in that formidable word necessity, 
can appreciate the merit of the 
work in this particular. 

But we must not prolong our re- 
marks. We have aimed to exhibit 
an accurate picture of a work to 
which it is somewhat difficult to do 
exact justice. It is a work of min- 
gled meritsand defects. We greatly 
question the advantage which would 
be derived from it by any one who 
should receive all its positions as 
correct; but a discriminating study 
it will amply repay. No one can 
read it without having his mind stim- 
ulated by ihe author’s freshness and 
ardor, and enlightened by his keen 
criticism and just observation. 

The tone of the work, toward 
both Edwards and his adherents, 
gives much occasion for regret; 
and contrasts strongly with the bland 
(and milky) terms in which the au- 
thor exposes some of the errors of 
those who advocate his own gen- 
eral views. This asperity is the 
more ungracious in Mr. B., inas- 
much as whether he is, or is not, 
conscious of it, no recent writer is 
80 largely indebted to Edwards as 
himself. No one can observe his 
own guarded statements in respect 
to contingence and self-determin- 
ation, and see how he cautions 
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the advocates of the latter against 
their tendencies to error, without 
perceiving the traces of Edwards’s 
powerful logic. Mr. B. has evident- 
ly studied the Inquiry to a better 
purpose than the mere detection of 
its errors ; though that is what none 
would gather from any statement of 
his work. 

Nor is the name of Edwards the 
only one which we confess ourselves 
pained to see so slightingly mention- 
ed. Of another yet living, render- 
ed by his worth, talents, station and 
long services, scarcely less venera- 
ble, our author seems to delight in 
showing his slender estimation. We 
confess ourselves at a loss to under- 
stand the motive of this gratuitous 
severity. Let the enemy overrun 
the territories of the republic, cap- 
ture the city and make his way to 
the senate house if he must; but 
once there to pull the beard of the 
Fathers is a baybarian triumph. 
The wisdom of this course is upon 
a level with its amiability. Often, 
as, in the perusal of the work, we 
have lighted upon some forcible ar- 
gument, or some ingenious criticism, 
have we regretted that it should be 
set forth in a garb which serves only 
to gratify a transient heat of feeling, 
while it makes valuable truth es- 
pecially repulsive to those for whose 
benefit it is designed. 

Mr. B. will probably appear in 
this field again; at least we hope 
he will. We take the liberty, in 
anticipation of such a thing, to sug- 
gest a more manly and generous 
criticism of Edwards; we should be 
gratified too with some farther vin- 
dication of his theory of volition, 
if, as we suppose, he must still 
maintain it, and if it seem not too 
unreasonable, we would add a re- 
quest for a more courteous and dig- 
nified tone. A little more caution 
and self-command, at these points, 
would enable us to follow him with 
no small satisfaction, into any field 
of investigation related to the sub- 
ject of his present volume. 
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Tue faith of the Gospel is equally 
distant from believing too much and 
believing too little. Though the 
former error is usually held to be 
the less hazardous, they are both 
productive of evil, and where the 
golden mean of exact truth may be 
discovered, neither is excusable. 
He, whose views are aside from the 
truth, can hardly be said to be “‘on 
the safe side.” 

The various opinions that have 
been entertained with respect to the 
existence of the Divine Being and 
his relations to man, may be viewed 
as constituting something like a sys- 
tem. ‘They may be imaged to the 
mind as lying along the circumfer- 
ence of a vertical circle,—the Gos- 
pel view occupying the zenith, mys- 
ticism on one side and skepticism on 
the other holding their positions on 
the descending arcs, and at increas- 
ing distances from the zenith accor- 
ding as the forms of each error de- 
viate more and more from the truth, 
while the nadir marks the point 
where the extremes of Pantheism 
and of Atheism coalesce. Our ob- 
ject in this article is not to compass 
the entire circle, but simply to note 
some of the phenomena observable 
on the mystic are. 

Mvsticisia is a false view of the 
aature of the human soul and of its 
relations to God and a spiritual 
world,—involving the principle of 
an immediate and conscious inter- 
course with the Deity and spiritual 
realities. As a practical point, it 
assumes that man’s spirit may be- 
come intimately, and in some forms 
of it, even essentially united to the 
Deity. / As it is evidently the na- 
ture of the mind, when it is favora- 
bly engrossed with any object for a 
length of time, to become in some 
degree identified with that object, it 
is maintained that protracted con- 
templation of the Divine perfections 


leads to such an intimate commun- 
ion with God as results in a kind of 
literal union with him; and this, it 
is said, is asserted by Paul, 2 Cor, 
3: 18, “ We all with open face, 
beholding as in a glass the glory of 
the Lord, are changed into the same 
image from glory to glory, even as 
by the Spirit of the Lord.” Hence 
it generally proposes tranquillity, 
meditation and self-inflicted penance, 
as the means by which this union is 
to be effected. 

Mysticism may not with so strict 
propriety be termed a distinct sys. 
tem of religious belief, as a modifi- 
cation of such systems. It has been 
confined to no one form of religion; 
—but Paganism and Mohammedan- 
ism, Judaism and Christianity, have 
all embraced among their votaries 
the contemplative mystic. Its most 
perfect type may be found among 
the Brahmins of India and the Sufies 
of Persia. In these countries, the 
relaxing influence of the climate, 
and the excessive influence of the 
priesthood, have greatly contributed 
to its prevalence. A modification of 
the oriental philosophy was adopted 
by Pythagoras and Plato, whose 
doctrines, by their amalgamation 
with Christianity, early wrought such 
mischief in the church. Among the 
Jews, mysticism has existed. The 
ascetic Essene, tinctured with the 
Chaldaic philosophy, once seques- 
tered himself in the solitudes of Pal- 
estine, neglecting the public rites of 
his national religion, and aspiring 
after a sublime devotion,—while the 
Alexandrian Therapeute, like the 
Anchorites of later times, immured 
themselves in cells, and gave them- 
selves to prayer, and the contem- 
plation of divine things, for the pur 
pose of attaining the same end. 

Dismissing all particular consid- 
eration of this error, as it has pre- 
vailed among Pagans, Mohamme- 
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dans and Jews, let us look at it in its 
relations to Christianity. Should we 
attempt to trace its introduction into 
the church, we shall be led back to 
Alexandria, where as early as the 
latter part of the second century, 
lived a class of philosophers of the 
school of Ammonius, among whom 
were Plotinus and Origen, that at- 
tempted to bring the doctrines of the 
Bible into a certain subjection to the 
principles of the Oriental and Pla- 
tonic systems. Many influences had 
been long at work to pave the way 
for the more easy introduction of 
this monstrous perversion of the 
Gospel, but it remained to these phi- 
losephers to give it that form which 
fitted it to produce a permanent and 
most disastrous eflect upon the 
church. From this school arose on 
the one hand the scholastic, and on 
the other the mystic theology. ‘The 
fundamental tenet of the latter was 
the Platonic doctrine, that “ the 
divine nature is diffused through all 
human souls; or, in other words, 
that the faculty of reason from 
which the health and vigor of the 
mind proceed, is an emanation from 
God into the human soul, and com- 
prehends in it the elements of all 
truth, human and divine.” This 
spark of divinity within could not 
be excited to a flame by profound 
study or abstract speculation, but 
only through a regimen of contem- 
plative quietude and bodily macera- 
tion. Hence they prescribed silence, 
solitude and meditation, together with 
acts of self-mortification, as the only 
efficient means of rousing to activity 
the internal divine energy, and of 
conducting the soul to a true knowl- 
edge of spiritual objects. In this the- 
ology we discover the oriental no- 
tion of the essential turpitude of 
matter. Plotinus, it is said, con- 
cealed whatever related to the place 
of his birth, ‘* being ashamed of his 
body.” The great aim of the Mys- 
tics was to withdraw the mind as 
much as possible from outward and 
terrestrial objects, that, disengaged 
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from all material things, it might 
hold immediate and conscious fel- 
lowship with the Deity, and look 
upon truth, without any intervening 
veil, unobscured and uncorrupted. 
In this they supposed the highest 
happiness of man to consist, and the 
more nearly they imagined them- 
selves absorbed as it were into the 
divine essence, the higher were 
their raptures.* 

In close connection with this 
amalgamation of a heathen philoso- 
phy with the Gospel, arose the 
scheme of Mystical Interpretation, 
This, if it did not originate with Or- 
igen, was by him reduced to a sys- 
tem. Adopting the principle, that 
the Scriptures could not be defend- 
ed against the attacks of heretics 
and infidels, as long as they were 
interpreted literally, and finding 
doubtless that it was impossible to 
make the plain meaning of the 
teachings of Christ and the Apostles 
square with his own crude specula- 
tions, his mystical views of the di- 
vine relations to man naturally led 
him to seek the true sense of the 
sacred writings in a fanciful and al- 
legorical interpretation. In hiscom- 
mentaries, we find him taxing his 
fruitful invention in the discovery 
of this hidden sense. And too well 
did he succeed in establishing his 
own philosophy, and in furnishing 
materials for the support of the 
wildest errors that the most fruitful 
imagination could generate. What 
a pity that a mind like his should 





* «“«Souls,’ said Plotinus, ‘approach the 
divinity by contemplation and ecstacy.’ 
He himself had succeeded four times in 
his life to identify himself with the Su- 
preme Being oY this mysterious contem- 
plation, ‘which delivers man,’ he adds, 
‘from all ideas, all notions, all sensations 
foreign to the  “ which he contem- 
plates. He feels himself transported into 
an atmosphere of light, because God is 
nothing 2 om than the purest light. He is 
plunged into a profound repose and en- 
joys a boundless felicity.’ * * His disci- 
ples left their Master very far behind 
them.”’— Bibliotheca Sacra and Theo. Rev., 
vol. xii, p. G00: .art., New Platonism. 
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ever have been captivated with such 
puerilities! that it should ever have 
sanctioned such a false system of in- 
terpretation; a system that from 
that day to this has obscured to mul- 
titudes the beautiful simplicity of the 
word of God! His imitators have 
been numerous, but perhaps no one 
has attained so unenviable a notori- 
ety as the deluded founder of the 
New Jerusalem church. 

The adoption of the Oriental 
Philosophy by the early Christians, 
gave occasion for the rise and great 
increase of that unhappy class of 
individuals who surrendered them- 
selves up toa monastic life. It is 
easy to see how this result followed. 
One of the maxims of that philoso- 
phy was, * That in order to the at- 
tainment of true felicity and com- 
munion with God, it was necessary 
that the soul should be separated 
from the body, even here below, 
and that the body was to be macer- 
ated and mortified for this purpose.” 
This looked very specious and plau- 
sible to the devout of that immature 
age, and it need excite no surprise 
that they were taken with it. Their 
aim was certainly a noble one—en- 
tire devotion to the service of God, 
and perfection in holy living; and 
though they sadly mistook the means, 
and though the system which they 
established has given rise to evils of 
prodigious magnitude, there is rea- 
son to believe that in the case of 
these early eremites, the mistake 
was of the judgment rather than of 
the heart. 

Christian monasticism originated 
in Egypt. Saints Paulus and Anto- 
ny, if not its first, were among its 
earliest and most distinguished ex- 
amples. From Egypt it rapidly 
spread into the adjacent countries 
on the Mediterranean. Saint Mar- 
tin first carried it into Gaul, where, 
so great was the influence of his ex- 
ample and instruction in favor of a 
life of religious seclusion, that his 
funeral is said to have been attend- 
ed by no less than two thousand 
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monks. The first Christian monks 
lived mostly in the desert, but in 
Europe where every thing was full 
of activity, and the bracing climate 
was unfavorable to habits of indo. 
lent contemplation, recourse was 
more generally had to artificial and 
systematized methods of subduing 
the body, and of raising the soul to 
God. “Monasteries were built,— 
vigils, fasts, prayers, and bodily 
mortifications of all sorts became 
matters of strict and express regu. 
lation. 

Monachism forms an exceedingly 
important chapter in the history of 
a corrupt Christianity, replete with 
the most revolting details of self. 
righteousness, of subservience toam- 
bitious hierarchs, and of crime. 
That it can point to many examples 
of true piety, we do not doubt. But 
the piety formed under its influence, 
must necessarily be one-sided and 
partial. It is however not our de- 
sign, in this place, to enter into a 
discussion of the merits of the mo- 
nastic system. Allusion has been 
made to it, as one striking develop- 
ment of the mystic theology, and 
also to show what an extensive in- 
fluence this theology has exerted 
over the human mind. 

The study of the history of my3- 
ticism from the time that it first 
gained a footing in the church to the 
present age, with particular refer- 
ence to the investigation of its va- 
rying psychological phenomena, and 
of the causes that have operated to 
rouse it into activity and to multiply 
it in different periods and countries, 
would meet with a rich reward. 
The object which we have in view 
in this article, will not lead us over 
this ground, but will be reached by 
a birds-eye glance at the whole 
subject under a very simple classifi- 
cation. 

Mystics may be conveniently di- 
vided into two great classes. The 
views of the first class approach ve- 
ry near to Pantheism. ‘Their pecu- 
liar tenets are built upon the Ema- 
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native Philosophy, which teaches 
that man is an emanation from the 
Deity ; and that by certain contem- 
plative observances, he may be- 
come more and more closely reuni- 
ted to the divine essence, and final- 
ly absorbed into it as a drop into 
the ocean. “In him,” say they, 
“we literally live and move and 
have our being.” This entire ab- 
sorption into the Infinite, —this self- 
annihilaticn, is the ultimatum of fe- 
licity.* Such were the early Pla- 
tonic Christians. Such was Scotus 
Erigena of the ninth century. Ja- 
cob Behmen, the divinely illumina- 
ted cobbler of Gorlitz, is probably 
to be ranked here. This strange 
enthusiast was connected with the 
Rosicrucian Brethren, “a great part 
of whose doctrine,” says Mosheim, 
“was derived from certain internal 
feelings and flights of imagination, 
which can neither be comprehended 
nor defined.” ‘ They all held, that 
there is a sort of divine energy or 
soul, diffused through the frame of 
the universe, and that the minds of 
men are purged from their vices and 
corruptions in the same way that 
metalsare purified from their dross.” 
The following is the account given 
of his illumination. Seriously pon- 
dering within himself those words 
of our Savior, “ My Father will 
give the Holy Spirit to them that 
ask him,” he was powerfully mov- 
ed to seek that promised Comforter ; 
and pleading with great earnestness, 
he was at last, to use his own ex- 
pression, “ surrounded with a divine 
light for seven days, and stood in 
the highest contemplation and king- 
dom of joys.” At two subsequent 
periods, he was similarly visited 
from on high, at which heavenly 
mysteries were revealed to him. 
These revelations he committed to 
Writing and published. William 


*“ According to mysticism, there is one 
error,—the belief in self; and one truth,— 
the identity of all things with the Deity.” 
- uglas on Errors regarding Religion, 


p- 142. 
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Law, the well known author of the 
* Serious Call,” adopted and advo- 
cated the principles of Behmen, and 
Coleridge professed to have derived 
great benefit from the study of his 
works. 

We will mention, under this head, 
but one other example,—and that 
perhaps the most lamentable in some 
respects that Ecclesiastical History 
records,—the Brethren and Sisters 
of the Free Spirit. ‘This fanatical 
sect which sprang up in the thir- 
teenth century and subsequently 
spread itself in Italy, France and 
Germany, took its name from its 
fundamental tenet, based upon the 
words of Paul in Rom. 8: 2, 14, 
15, which was, that “ the true chil- 
dren of God were invested with the 
privilege of a full and perfect free- 
dom from the jurisdiction of law.” 
And verily they carried out their 
ideas of freedom to an extent that 
ordinary licentiousness has rarely 
exhibited, overleaping, under the 
guise of eminent piety, all the laws 
of order, industry and decency. 
They maintained the pantheistic 
mysticism in its boldest and most 
impious form—** That all things 
fiowed by emanation from God, and 
were finally to return to their divine 
source ; that rational souls were so 
many portions of the Supreme Dei- 
ty, and that the universe, considered 
as one great whole, was God; that 
every man by the power of con- 
templation, and by calling off his 
mind from sensible and terrestrial 
objects, might be united to the Deity 
in an inexplicable manner, and be- 
come one with the Source and Par- 
ent of all things; and that they who 
by long and assiduous meditation, had 
plunged themselves into the abyss 
of the Divinity, acquired a most 
glorious and sublime liberty, and 
were not only delivered from the vi- 
olence of sinful lusts, but even from 
the common instincts of nature.” 
From these principles they drew the 
most daring and blasphemous con- 
clusions,—that “every pious and 
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good man is the only begotten Son 
of God,” and that the ordinances of 
the Gospel and external acts of wor- 
ship are adapted to the state and 
capacity of children, and useless to 
those who have attained perfection 
through long meditation. 

By their lofty pretensions to piety 
and spiritual freedom, many excel- 
lent people were enticed into their 
fraternity, who, in this connection, 
maintained some regard to decorum, 
With respect however to a large por- 
tion of the sect, the opposite was the 
fact. They went so far as to main- 
tain, that the believer, who was in- 
timately and even essentially united 
to God, could not sin, let his con- 
duct in the eyes of men be never so 
flagitious and profligate; his acts 
were the acts of God, his propensi- 
ties and affections the propensities 
and affections of God. This is lib- 
erty with a vengeance! Candi- 
dates for a life residence at Weth- 
ersfield or Blackwell’s Island, or 
for the gallows, could scarcely de- 
sire more ! 

The second class of Mystics re- 
jects the emanative philosophy, and 
pleads, not for a substantial, but sim- 
ply for a conscious spiritual union 
with the Deity. The highest aim 
of a life of piety, in their view, is 
to bring the soul under the full, con- 
tinued and felt influences of the 
Holy Spirit. Referring to the lan- 
guage of Paul,—‘ The Spirit ma- 
keth intercession for us with groan- 
ings which can not be uttered,” they 
argue,—“ If the Spirit prays in us, 
we must resign ourselves to its mo- 
tions, and be swayed and guided by 
its impulses, by remaining in a state 
of mere inaction.” Like those men- 
tioned under the preceding head, 
they generally prescribe silence and 
devout meditation as the grand and 
efficient means of attaining this end, 
though they have not as a class re- 
sorted to so severe a regimen of 
bodily mortification. 

This species of mysticism, to a 
certain character of minds, is pecu- 


liarly fascinating. While it is not 
encumbered with the bald and im. 
pious doctrines of the later Acade. 
my, it embodies enough of enthusi- 
asm to satisfy a thirst for the high- 
est flights of excitement and rap. 
ture. In one form or another, it has 
existed in every age of the church, 
and has proved itself exceedingly 
contagious in communities not thor- 
oughly enlightened. Among its ad. 
vocates and votaries, we may num- 
ber many individuals and fraterni- 
ties distinguished for piety. At the 
period immediately preceding the 
great Reformation, the mystics stand 
forth as among the more prominent 
supporters of spiritual religion in the 
church. By withstanding a stiff for- 
malism on the one hand, and a fri- 
gid scholasticism on the other, they 
brought certain elements into action, 
whick silently though powerfully did 
much to prepare the way for the 
success of Luther and his compan- 
ions in their open and bold attacks 
upon the corruptions of the Papacy. 
Of these “ reformers before the Re- 
formation,” as they have been call- 
ed, we may mention Gerard Groot, 
Florentius and Thomas a Kempis, 
connected with the Brethren of the 
Life in Common, and Ruysbroek, 
Tauler and Staupitz, belonging to 
the German Mystics. ‘These two 
classes united in rejecting the Pan- 
theistic speculations of the Beghards 
and the Brethren of the Free Spirit, 
while their respective systems some- 
what differed,—the latter holding 
the mysticism of moral sentiment, 
the former a more practical mysti- 
cism. 

Mention may here be meade of the 
Quietists, so called from a kind of 
“absolute rest or inaction which 
they supposed the soul to be in, 
when arrived at that state of perfec- 
tion which they termed the unitive 
life.” This sect is regarded as hav- 
ing originated with Mulinos, a Span- 
ish priest, who published his sent- 
ments in the year 1681. In France, 
their cause was warmly espoused by 
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the celebrated Madame Guion, who 
is chiefly known in this country 
through Cowper’s translation of her 
poems. Fenelon, by openly advo- 
cating her cause, was drawn into a 
serious controversy with Bossuet, by 
whose influence, the book which the 
Archbishop had published in her de- 
fense was condemned by the Pope. 
The meek prelate read the Pope’s 
sentence from his own pulpit in 
Cambray. ‘The views of the Quiet- 
iss do not differ materially from 
other Mystics of this general class, 
professing an elevation of soul above 
all sensible and material objects, 
and an ineffable union to the Deity, 
save that they lay peculiar stress 
upon the necessity of a pure and ab- 
solutely disinterested love of God, 
and of a profound submission to his 
will, even —— the expectation of 
perdition. 

The Quietists in their tenets very 
much resembled the Hesychasts 
(‘Hovzeto) of the fourteenth centu- 
ty. These monkish contemplatives 
were nicknamed Umbilicani, from 
the fact, that it was their custom to 
sit, during a portion of every day, in 
a solitary corner, with their eyes 
immovably fixed upon the middle 
region of the belly, whence, as from 
the seat of the soul, they boasted 
that a divine light issued, that filled 
them with inexpressible delight. 

Passing by all particular notice of 
the notorious Antoinette Bourignon 
of Flanders, who regarded the Chris- 
tian religion as consisting ‘ neither 
in knowledge nor in practice, but in 
a certain internal feeling, and divine 
impulse, arising immediately from 
communion with the Deity,”—of 
Baron Swedenborg, who claimed 
that for twenty-seven years he en- 
joyed uninterrupted intercourse with 
the spiritual world,—of the French 

rophets,—and of the enthusiasts of 
ngland in the early days of Puri- 
tanism,—let us dwell for a moment 
upon the sentiments of the Quakers. 

The Quakers constitute in some 
respects, the most remarkable branch 
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of Protestant mystics existing at the 
present day. They are essentially 
Quietists. Their system rests upon 
the reality of the “inner light,” 
which shines for the guidance of 
those who will follow it. This light 
is the Spirit of God in the soul, and 
is superior to the Scriptures, inas- 
much, says Barclay, as the former 
is “the fountain,” while the latter 
are only “the declaration of the 
fountain.” They discard the min- 
istry, the sacraments, and the out- 
ward forms of worship, each one 
speaking in their public assemblies 
as the Spirit gives him or her utter- 
ance. ‘The motions of the Spirit are 
objects of consciousness—a direct 
revelation from the source of all 
truth. “ How shall I know,” asks 
Penn, “ that a man does not obtrude 
upon us his own sense as the infalli- 
ble Spirit?” To which he answers, 
‘* By the same Spirit.” In order to 
hear the voice of this internal teach- 
er, we must “ lay aside the activity 
of the imagination,” and wait in si- 
lence, self-converse and devout med- 
itation upon its suggestions. 
Quakerism is certainly an anomaly 
in the history of mysticism. Unlike 
all its predecessors of the same fam- 
ily, it retains, at the present day, 
the essential features that it possess- 
ed two hundred years ago. Under 
every broad-brimmed hat and drab 
coat, will be found a striking repro- 
duction of the famous Nottingham 
shoemaker, who was “ forbidden by 
the Lord to put off his hat to any, and 
required to thou and thee all men 
and women.” We have heard from 
a high source, that ‘ Quakerism is 
not Christianity.” What is peculiar 
in the system, we admit is unscrip- 
tural, but we may be permitted to 
say, that many who have embraced 
the ism, however erroneous, have 
exhibited some of the rarest virtues 
of the Christian character. A mark- 
ed characteristic of this sect, and 
one that has probably contributed 
more than any thing else to its growth 
and permanence, is its strong and 
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undeviating assertion of the rights 
of conscience, though it must be 
confessed that this trait has been at 
times exhibited, both in Old and in 
New England, in rather too free and 
intolerant a way. 

There is a species of mystical fa- 
naticism, which in almost every age 
of the church has been found in con- 
nection with extensive revivals of 
religion, and which in a greater or 
less degree has served to corrupt 
them. When a whole community 
is suddenly aroused to the para- 
mount claims of religion, and the 
pressure of spiritual and eternal re- 
alities is felt by large masses simul- 
taneously, it is not at all strange that 
some ill-balanced and enthusiastic 
minds overleap the boundaries of 
sober reason and truth, and yield 
themselves captive to the most irreg- 
ular and irrational impulses supposed 
to be the workings of the Holy Spirit. 
The names of Thomas Munzer and 
of James Davenport will recall to 
the memory of the reader the senti- 
ments and spirit of the men to whom 
we have reference. 

Wesley is entitled to a place un- 
der this head. In his views of * the 
witness of the Spirit,” he boldly and 
withou: qualification, avows the doc- 
trine of an immediate revelation to 
the mind of the fact of one’s adop- 
tion. This he claims as “a pecu- 
liar blessing upon the Methodists, in 
searching the Scriptures, and one 
grand part of the testimony which 
God had given them to bear to all 
mankind.”* He inquires, “* whether 
there be any other testimony of the 
Spirit than that which arises from a 
consciousness of the fruit” (that is 
of the Spirit); to which he replies, 
“| believe there is.” ‘This he de- 
scribes in the following language ;— 
“ The testimony of the Spirit is an 
inward impression on the soul, 
whereby the Spirit of God directly 
witnesses to my spirit that lam a 
child of God; that Jesus Christ 
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hath loved me, and given himself 
for me; and that all my sins are 
blotted out, and I, even |, am re. 
conciled to God.”’+ In answer tothe 
supposed objection, how we are to 
* know the voice of God in this tes. 
timony,” he adverts to the case of 
Paul’s hearing the voice of the Son 
of God on the way to Damascus, 
* The moment he heard that voice, 
he knew it was the voice of God, 
But how he knew this, who is able 
to explain? Perhaps neither man 
nor angel. ‘To come yet closer. 
Suppose God were now to speak to 
any soul, ‘Thy sins are forgiven 
thee,’ he must be willing that soul 
should know his voice; otherwise 
he would speak in vain. And he 
is able to effect this, for whenever 
he wills, to do is present with him. 
And he does effect it: that soul is 
absolutely assured #Mhis voice is the 
voice of God.”{ This testimony is 
given sometimes by “an inward 
voice,” and often by the application 
of ‘one or more texts of Scripture.” 
He calls it “the direct witness,” 
in contradistinction to “the indi- 
rect,” which is the recognition of 
new and holy affections in the soul, 
and which is supposed by the far 
greater portion of evangelical Christ- 
ians to be the only witness which 
the Holy Spirit gives to believers 
of their adoption into the divine 
family. 

Here is the mystical theory dis- 
tinctly and deliberately avowed, and 
in Wesley and his followers it has 
proved true to itstendency. Though 
it is not denied that the Methodists 
have been distinguished for their 
zeal and self-denial in the cause of 
religion, we can not shut our eyes to 
the fact that the spice of mysticism 
of which their creed savors, has op- 
erated injuriously upon Christian 
character from the days of Wesley 
downwards. On this point we shall 
touch hereafter. There is reason 
to believe that a large number of 
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Christians of other sects are strong- 
ly tinctured with the Wesleyan no- 
tions on this subject. 

Among other examples of mysti- 
cism, we may mention that which 
the semi-monkish community of the 
Shakers presents. ‘The Mormons 
and the Second-adventists of the 
Miller school are full of it. The 
Perfectionists, who made a noise, 
some few years since, and acted 
over again many of the extrava- 
gances of the Brethren and Sisters 
of the Free Spirit, furnish another 
instance. We shall find it likewise 
among those who hold to that view 
of the prayer of faith which sup- 

s the Spirit to reveal directly to 
the mind of the suppliant, the prop- 
er object to be prayed for,—among 
the believers in special providences 
and the seers of visions, and gen- 
erally among all those whose reli- 
gion terminates in high excitement, 
and who yield themselves to the 
control of impulse rather than of 
principle. 

Having presented an outline of 
the features of mysticism, as it has 
appeared in connection with Christ- 
ianity, we propose to devote a few 
pages toa discussion of its merits 
and its tendencies. 

The Scriptures abundantly teach 
that holiness is produced in the soul 
by the operation of a supernatu- 
ral divine influence. ‘The question 
arises, is the believer conscious of 
the operation of this influence? 
“The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace,” &c. He is conscious of 
the love, the joy, the peace,—but is 
he directly conscious of any action 
or movement of the Spirit on his 
mind, in distinction from the con- 
sciousness of these holy affections ? 
Does he directly feel the Spirit’s in- 
fluences? An affirmative answer 
to this question constitutes mysti- 
cism,—a view which is unsupported 
by the word of God. The Bible, 
in teaching us how to judge of our 
Christian character, does not put us 
upon the search after an experience 
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of miraculous influences. On the 
contrary, it directs us to the inquiry, 
whether we aresconscious of volun- 
tary holy exercises, and of those in- 
voluntary emotions of seriousness, 
joy or hope, which are the necessa- 
ry consequents of such exercises. 
These exercises, it informs us, are 
fruits of the Spirit, and we are to 
infer from their existence the fact 
of the Spirit’s operation upon our 
minds. 

Contrast with this the mystical 
theory. In order to determine his 
spiritual state, the Mystic does not 
need to inquire whether or not he 
brings forth the fruit of the Spirit. 
If he is immediately sensible of the 
Spirit’s workings within him, that is 
the best possible evidence he can 
have that he is in a state of grace. 
He can dispense with all the tests of 
piety laid down in the Bible—he 
need not ask whether he repents 
truly of sin, whether he trusts in 
Christ, whether prayer is a delight, 
or whether he loves the brethren, — 
he has a higher, a more reliable 
witness within his own breast, that 
absolutely assures him of his adop- 
tion into the family of God. After 
the Holy Spirit has directly and in- 
fallibly certified to him his heirship 
to the kingdom of heaven, is it not 
presumptuous, not to say impious, 
so far to question this testimony, as 
to seek for other and inferior evi- 
dence of his piety? Are we not 
therefore forced to the conclusion 
that a theory, which virtually nulli- 
fies so large a portion of the word of 
God, is false ? 

Again, the Bible teaches, that in 
the exercise of holy affections, the 
mind acts according to its usual and 
established laws. What we mean 
to affirm is, that in regeneration and 
sanctification, there is no change in 
the constitutional principles upon 
which the mind acts. Whatever 
may be the specific mode of the 
Spirit’s operation, its object is not to 
create new faculties, nor to suggest 
new truth to the mind, nor to sus- 
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pend or alter its essential laws, for 
either of these would be a miracle— 
but to give to truth already known 
its legitimate power over the heart 
and conscience, and lead the man, 
as he is, to act in view of known 
truth just as he ought to act, and 
just as he would act without the 
Spirit, were he not so hardened in 
sin. The renewing and sanctifying 
influences of the Spirit may be term- 
ed supernatural, but they are never 
in the Scriptures called miraculous. 

You say that you are conscious of 
a direct divine impression made 
upon your mind. What is this im- 
pression? Describe it. Is it in the 
form of an emotion? Whose emo- 
tion is it? It must be your own, for 
consciousness takes cognizance of 
nothing except one’s own mental 
exercises. If this is not your mean- 
ing, do you intend to affirm, that 
you are endowed with some pecu- 
liar capacity of internal perception, 
different from the consciousness of 
other men—a sixth sense—by which 
these divine influences are immedi- 
ately felt? Then you claim noth- 
ing more nor less than the posses- 
sion of a new faculty—a miraculous 
endowment—a claim you will find 
it somewhat difficult to substantiate ; 
—or, do you mean to be understood, 
that you are conscious of emotions 
immediately created in the soul by 
the Holy Spirit, which have no con- 
nection with any antecedent states 
of mind, or any objective motives, 
fitted to occasionthem? We reply, 
that on this explanation, so far asthe 
existence of the emotions is concern- 
ed, your experience contravenes the 
established laws of mental operation 
and is miraculous; and as to the 
nature of that of which you are con- 
scious, it is after all nothing but your 
own mental exercise. You have 
not been sensible of the Spirit’s in- 
fluences themselves. You have and 
can have no evidence that the ex- 
isting emotions are from the Spirit, 
except as you infer the fact from the 
criteria laid down in the Bible, un- 


less indeed the fact is attested by a 
direct revelation. Possibly, some 
other ground might be taken by an 
advocate of the mystic view,—but 
from the nature of this view, nothing 
can be more obvious, than that its 
fundamental principle can not be so 
expressed in intelligible language, 
as not to imply a miracle, or resolve 
itself into a simple consciousness of 
holy affections. 

The bad practical influence of 
mysticism may be seen in the vio- 
lence which it does to the mental and 
physical constitution of man. Inits 
lower degrees, it enjoins an over- 
scrupulous plainness in diet, dress, 
manners, and the structure of houses 
of public worship. Then it leads to 
a contempt of learning, and to ex- 
cessive abstinence and self-mortifi- 
cation. This is further refined into 
an entire abstraction from the sensi- 
ble world and a complete suppres- 
sion of every human feeling ; until 
at length the deluded devotee com- 
mits a metaphysical suicide, either 
by acquiescing in his own eternal 
destruction, as a condition of salva- 
tion, or by absolutely denying his 
own separate self-consciousness and 
individuality. Is this religion,—not 
only to sacrifice the body on the 
altar of penance, but to forget that 
we have minds? Does the Bible 
forbid all indulgence and gratifica- 
tion of the constitutional appetites 
and desires—all culture of the intel- 
lect? In order to obtain the favor of 
God, are we to forsake the spheres 
of action and of discipline in which 
he has placed us? By attempting 
to suppress the instincts of our na- 
ture, we can not become angels, 
though we cease to be men. “I 
pray not,” said the Savior, “ that 
thou shouldest take them out of the 
world, but that thou shouldest keep 
them from the evil.” And yet the 
time was, nay is now, when the more 
a man offers violence to reason and 
nature by the horrors of an extrava- 
gant austerity, the more “ saintlike 
and glorious” is his conduct, the 
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more intimate and rapturous his 
communion with God, and the surer 
his prospect of heaven. 

n he mystic theology is opposed to 
the paramount authority of the word 
of God. ‘To the law and to the 
testimony; and if they speak not 
according to this word, it is because 
there is no light in them.” We 
have already alluded to the subject 
of mystical interpretation. Origen, 
the father of this scheme, and Je- 
rome, claimed for the Scriptures a 
threefold, while Augustine and oth- 
ers contended for a fourfold sense. 
The doctrine of the New Jerusalem 
church is, that there is a natural 
sense, a spiritual sense and a celes- 
tial sense. Most mystifiers of the 
Bible, however, are willing to com- 
pound for something less. This 
book recognizes no such unnatural 
style of existence and piety as the 
Mystic has chosen. His spiritual- 
ized (not spiritual) religion, sets 
him, therefore, upon spiritualizing 
the truth, and upon seeking to dis- 
cover, in an allegorical interpreta- 
tion, a shelter from the plain mean- 
ing of those passages that condemn 
his principles, and a support for the 
absurd theories which enthusiasm 
or self-righteousness have forged. 
When men take such unauthorized 
liberties with the word of God, we 
can not but suspect the soundness of 
their sentiments. 

But this is not all. We have seen 
that Mystics rely upon inward im- 
pressions, impulses and suggestions 
caused by the Divine Spirit. Now 
as the Spirit is greater than the 
Scriptures, it is concluded that we 
should chiefly look for light from 
within, and follow its guidance, even 
though we neglect the written word.* 








* Persons, who abandoning the Scrip- 
lure, imagine to themselves sume other 
way of approaching to God, must be con- 

red as not so much misled by error as 
actuated by frenzy. For there have lately 
arisen some unsteady men, who haughtily 
pretending to be taught by the Spirit, re- 
ject all reading themselves, and deride the 


“*He who hath the Spirit,” said 
Munzer, “hath true faith, although 
he should never once in all his life 
see the Holy Scriptures.” We see 
not why Munzer’s conclusion is not 
fairly deducible from his premises ; 
and though few may carry out their 
mystical principles to this extreme, 
the tendency towards it is decided 
and strong. Let a man fully per- 
suade himself that he is a subject of 
the immediate teaching and sensible 
operation of the Spirit, and the delu- 
sion will be very sure to undermine 
his regard for the Bible. He will 
hardly be satisfied with the Apostle’s 
assertion, “ The letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life,” but will be 
very likely to press on to the infer- 
ence, “ The spirit killeth the letter.” 
This is an extremely dangerous doc- 
trine. Itsubstitutes impressions and 
impulses, which may be nothing 
mere than the workings of nervous 
excitability, or of a distempered im- 
agination for the sure light of eter- 
nal truth. It amounts to a deifica- 
tion of the human soul,—a “ sub- 
jective idolism”—making a prac- 
tical nonentity of the volume legis- 
lated by divine authority on purpose 
to regulate our faith and life. Says 
an inspired writer; ‘“* We are of 
God: he that knoweth God heareth 
us; he that is not of God heareth 
not us. Hereby know we the spirit 
of truth, and the spirit of error.” — 
1 John, 4: 6. 

In connection with this violence 
done to the word of God, the great 
doctrines of grace suffer perversion. 
Instead of trusting to an atoning Sa- 
vior on the cross, the Mystic makes 
a Christ of inward light and experi- 
ence ; instead of seeking to be jus- 





simplicity of those who will attend to 
(what they style) “the dead and killing 
letter.” * Mee Fc ge that it is unwerthy 
of the Spirit of God, to whom all things 
ought to be subject, to be made subject to 
the Scripture; as though it were igno- 
minious to the Holy Spirit to be every 
where equal and uniform, in all things 
invariably consistent with himself.”— 
Calvin's Institutes, Book I, Chap. 9. 
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tified by faith, he passively yields 
himself to a kind of physical regen- 
eration wrought within him while 
his mind is fixed on vacancy. Hu- 
man duty and responsibility are un- 
dermined. Man is not taught that 
he has a work to do, a work whose 
magnitude and importance ought to 
summon all his energies into the 
most vigorous action. His true and 
only aim is to fee/,—and that by be- 
ing acted upon, without by corpo- 
ral discipline, within by miraculous 
agency. He is to sit still, and med- 
itate, and, it may be, fast, and do 
penance until the spiritual fire in his 
soul is kindled into a blaze, which is 
at once to consume all his depravi- 
ty, and light him to heaven. Sanc- 
tification is not growth in holy prin- 
ciple, but in excited sensibilities,— 
a more frequent experience of high- 
wrought feelings and rapturous 
frames. Accordingly, the institu- 
tions and ordinances of religion are 
not valued for their adaptation to 
convey instruction and strengthen 
holy principle, but as a means of 
awakening certain idolized emo- 
tions. ‘The true and scriptural view 
of spiritual influences, is lost sight 
of, and a flattering and often fatal 
delusion substituted in its place, in 
the train of which a reckless An- 
tinomianism not unfrequently fol- 
lows. 

The ordinances and institutions 
of the Gospel do not escape perver- 
sion. ‘The tendency of this error is 
to make every day of the week 
equally holy, whiie the sacraments 
are often so spiritualized as to lead 
to the neglect, if not to the con- 
tempt of the external ceremony. 
Public teachers are set apart to their 
work by an internal voice,—a mi- 
raculous call. Even females, mov- 
ed by the Spirit, have claimed the 
prerogative of instructing the people 
in promiscuous assemblies. 


« tangels would these be, who thus excel 
In Theologics,—could they sew as well? 
* * 


An angel? Pardon my mistaken pen ; 
A shameless woman is the worst of men.” 


Mysticism rejects the aid of the 
rational faculties of man. Chris. 
tian experience is perfectly intelli. 
gible. Every true believer may 
** give a reason of the hope that is 
in him.” Mysticism on the contra. 
ry refers to “ feelings and experien. 
ces of which mankind at large are 
not conscious, as evidences of the 
truth of opinions which admit of no 
explanation to the mind of a second 
person. Every proselyte that is 
made to it, must either mistake the 
views which he professes to receive, 
or must believe that which can not 
possibly be proved. ‘Thus it re 
nounces the control of intelligence 
and reason, and, in matters relating 
to his highest welfare, delivers man 
over to the reign of irrational and 
lawless enthusiasm. The quick. 
sighted, thinking skeptic, looking up- 
on such an exhibition of Christiani- 
ty, can not but be disgusted. [a 
these developments, he does not see 
a religion that challenges the inves- 
tigations of reason, but something 
utterly unintelligible and irrational, 
—a matter of wild speculation and 
excitement. 

Religious delusion must be the 
natural and inevitable consequence 
of adopting these unscriptural tests 
of Christian character. The Bible 
would have us settle the question, 
whether we have truly been bora 
again, by the character of our tem- 
pers and affections, and the tenor of 
our lives. The Mystic on the other 
hand, turns his eye inward to search 
for a direct impression produced on 
his mind by the Holy Spirit,—some- 
thing entirely distinct from faith or 
repentance or holy life in any form. 
This impression is undefinable and 
indescribable, but it is a something, 
he claims, which carries the ev 
dence along with it, that it is with 
out question the work of God. Itis 
in short the Spirit’s voice in the soul, 
—a direct and immediate revelation 
of one’s gracious state. An indi- 
vidual who indulges a hope of heaven 
on such grounds, is above the appli- 
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cation of the criteria of piety laid 
down in the Bible,—is above all ar- 
gument as to the possibility of de- 
ception. ‘1 know that I have been 
truly born again. God has given 
me an absolute assurance of m 
adoption. I have the infallible evi- 
dence within, and how can | doubt ?” 
This is his language. Whatever 
may be the errors of his creed, or 
the inconsistencies of his life, while 
retaining this persuasion, he is im- 
pregnably fortified against all efforts 
to enlighten him.* ‘There are no 
extravagances in religion, however 
ethusiastic and wild, no fanaticism, 
however lawless and fierce, which 
these views will not sanction, and to 
which they may not lead. 

The form of mysticism to which 
the cause of Christianity in this 
country is most exposed, and from 
which it is most liable to suffer, is 
not that of monastic seclusion, or 
of contemplative Quietism,t or of 
Antinomian indulgence, or indeed 
of Pantheistic ‘Transcendentalism.t 
* “This error will defend and support 
all errors. As long as a person has a no- 
tion that he is guided by immediate di- 
rection from heaven, it makes him incor- 
rigible and impregnable in all his miscon- 
duct: for what signifies it, for poor blind 
worms of the dust, to go to argue with a 
man, end endeavor to convince him and 
correct him, that is guided by the imme- 
diate counsels and commands of Jeho- 
vab.""—Revival of Religion in New Eng- 
land. Edwards's Works, Vol. III, p. 360, 

+ The type of mysticism which the 
evangelical churches in this country have 
the most reason to fear is, with some slight 
modifications, that which prevailed a cen- 
tury ago, during the * great awakening.” 
In tegard to its affinity for Quakerism, the 
following pussage from Edwards's ** Nar- 
ative of Surprising Conversions,”’ is in- 
structive. Works, Vol. UI, p. 259. “ There 
has been much talk in many parts of the 
country, as though the people have sym- 
bolized with the Quakers, and the Qua- 
ers themselves have been moved with 
such reports, and came here once and 
again hoping to find good water to fish in; 
but without the least success, and seem 
to be discouraged, and have left off com- 


_ +The inquiry may be worth suggest- 
ing, whether the Pantheistic tendencies 
observable in and around Boston, be not 
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Every thing in our climate, in our in- 
stitutions, and in our habits and char- 
acter asa people, forbids that un- 
der either of these aspects it should 
extensively prevail, and make pros- 
elytes. In order to success here, it 
must be eminently practical, zeal- 
ous, daring and restless. It must 
be excitable, loquacious, and make 
large pretenses. In such a form it 
is already in the field, and working 
with a sleepless activity. It may be 
found in the feverish thirst for excite- 
ment, that exists among a large por- 
tion of the religious community. It 
may be found among the multitudes 
whose itching ears are ever open to 
listen to and be captivated with the 
latest type of fanaticism which fren- 
zied enthusiasts, or daring impostors 
have forged. It may be found in 
the shoutings, the visions and trances 
of camp meetings. It may be 
found too in the sacred regard paid 
by a very large class, toimpressions, 
impulses and suggestions of the Spir- 
it in religious experience. There 
is reason to fear that, toa greater 
or less extent, it pervades all the 
evangelical churches in this country, 
detracting from their steadfastness in 
the faith, and contributing to ren- 
der their piety hypochondriacal and 
spasmodic—corrupting the purity 
and impairing the power of revi- 
vals, and bringing into vogue a fulse 
and mischievous theory with regard 
to these seasons of spiritual refresh- 
ing. The West teems with it; and 
it is not the least of the formidable 
evils with which our Home Mission- 
aries have to contend on their try- 
ing field of labor, in their efforts to 
plant there a pure Christianity. 

It is high time that the ministry 
and the intelligent members of our 
churches were fully awake to the 


ominous for good. Is there not some rea- 
son to hope, that some of the minds affect- 
ed with them will at length complete the 
circle alluded to in our introductory re- 
marks, and come back to the truth through 
Pantheism and Mysticism? Their pro- 
gress is in that direction; may they keep 
moving. 
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true nature and magnitude of the 
evil under consideration. With the 
work of the world’s conversion on 
our hands, we can not afford to let 
exploded error regain the day, the 


sure influence of which will be to 
hamper and pervert the energies of 
the people of God, and endanger 
the cause of truth for generations to 
come. 





THE MESSIANIC SUCCESSION, 


In the year eighteen hundred and 
forty-two, the Rev. Samuel Allen 
McCoskry, D.D., Bishop of Michi- 
gan, preached a discourse at De- 
troit, on the favorite doctrine of his 
church, the Apostolic Succession, 
With this commenced those discus- 
sions on the subject, by which the 
public mind in this country for the last 
four or five years, has been agitated. 
The preface informs us that it was 
given to the world, “ at the earnest 
solicitation of the clergy, then pres- 
ent, many of the laity of his own 
parish, and of reputable strangers,” 
who witnessed the services. A sec- 
ond edition, with notes, soon suc- 
ceeded. The Bishop had evidently 
studied his subject with care. He 
had examined the writings of the Fa- 
thers, and of his brother diocesans. 
We think he well understood the sen- 
timent of the church, on this subject, 
far better than multitudes who ob- 
ject to his language, and who come 
to her altars. He is a gentleman of 
accomplished mind, and command- 
ing influence, not only among the 
log cabins of Michigan, but also in 
the patace sanctuaries of New York, 
in the very chief of which he has of- 
ficiated with great acceptance, on 
the most stirring occasions, even 
since his sermon has once and again 
issued from the press. le has been 
regarded by many as among the 
most evangelical of his denomina- 
tion—and we remember that he was 
so received by the Presbyterian 
churches of Michigan, when he first 
went to that state, and preached in 
their pulpits. 

Taking this discourse as an au- 


thorized exponent of orthodox Epis. 
copacy, we shall define the doctrine 
of apostolic succession, and state 
our objections to it. 

The doctrine briefly is, that all the 
power which was given by the Fath. 
er, to Christ, to preserve, regulate 
and rule the church on earth, was 
transferred by him to the twelve 
Apostles, insomuch that they, in his 
stead, became the head of the 
church, after his departure, enjoying 
all the power over it, that he pos- 
sessed when on earth. 

The church, says the Bishop, 
page 6, “is not of man’s forming.” 
It is “one and permanent.” “It 
can not be altered in any way by 
man.” Christ “is the head, and per- 
manent ruler thereof, and although 
now removed from sight—yet he 
governs and regulates this church, 
by his constituted agents, to whom 
he has committed the very same au- 
thority which he received from his 
Father.” And these agents, we un- 
derstand from the whole drift of the 
sermon, are the twelve Apostles, 
and the diocesan bishops of after 
times. 

Page 7, speaking still of the 
same men, he says: “To whom 
Christ has committed the government 
of his kingdom—his church—he 
transferred the power which he re- 
ceived from God, his Father. Every 
thing that could be possessed by @ 
mere human being, was given by the 
Savior. His headship was transfer- 
red, and all the power necessary 10 
preserve and regulate the church. 
As Christ is the permanent head and 
ruler of this body, (viz. the church,) 
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now in heaven, so are those to whom 
he transferred this power, perma- 
nent rulers, and heads on earth, for 
he transferred the earthly power 
over his church.” The earthly 

wer to which the Bishop here al- 
ludes, is Christ’s power on earth, or 
his power over the church on earth, 
which is unlimited. On page 8th, 
he informs us that “all power was 
given to Christ, in heaven, and on 
earth.” This “all power” on earth, 
then, is the earthly power which 
Christ is supposed to have transfer- 
red to his Apostles, in distinction 
from his power in heaven. It is 
omnipotence over the church below, 
not over the church above. 

On page 9th, he says, “ The 
Apostles were raised up to the very 
same office which Christ himself held. 
They were to supply his place, in 
this respect—I mean that which be- 
longed to him in his human nature, 
as head and governor of the church. 
Full power was given them to do 
every thing which he would have 
done, had he continued on the 
earth.” 

On pages 10th, 11th, the Bishop 
proceeds to say, “The Apostles, 
then, stood as his representatives. 
They held the only ministry, which 
was of Christ—not only the power 
to rule and govern the church, but 
also to continue the same power. 
If not, there never has been any au- 
thorized ministry in the church, and 
all who profess to be commissiuned 
as ambassadors of Christ are gross 
impostors.”” Such is the very lan- 
guage of the Bishop of Michigan. 
To prove that bishops are thus exalt- 
ed to the place and power of Christ 
himself, Ignatius, one of the earliest 
of the Fathers, is quoted thus, p. 27 : 
“Your bishops presiding in the 
place of God.” And on p. 28, “ It 
is well to know God and the bish- 
op.” It did not occur to the dioce- 
san of Michigan, that the sentiment 
here expressed, is insulting to God, 
and that the Epistles containing it 


must be spurious, or at best greatly 
Vou. V. 47 
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corrupted. But resting satisfied with 
this proof of the exalted position of 
the hierarchs of the ancient church, 
he proceeds to show that all this 
power was transmitted by the Apos- 
tles in one unbroken channel, from 
bishop to bishop, down to the dioce- 
san bishops of the present day. 

On page 11th, the sermon inquires, 
“ Had the Apostles successors ? 
This I will attempt to prove. It is 
a question involving the eternal in- 
terests of millions—and if decided 
in the negative, must destroy the 
Christian ministry, under whatever 
name it may be called.” There- 
fore, on page 12, we read, * One of 
the very first acts they did, after 
they received the apustolic office, 
was to transfer the very same power 
they had received from Christ”— 
viz. to Matthias—which, by the way, 
was nothing but a simple election 
of him to the apostolic office by the 
one hundred and twenty disciples, 
then present, under the direction of 
Peter, with no ordination, or laying 
on of hands at all by the Apostles, 
so far as we are informed. 

The Bishop then proceeds to 
prove from the Bible and the Fa- 
thers, that this “ all power” over the 
church on earth, given by the Fa- 
ther to the Son, and by the Son to the 
Apostles, has been transmitted down 
to existing diocesans. On page 37, 
he exhorts the gentlemen, about to 
be ordained by him, * especially to 
tell men, that it is only through this 
ministry that pardon and acceptance 
with God can be made known.” 
This accords with Dr. Wainwright’s 
edition of Marshall, page 177, 
where the Fathers are reported as 
saying, * Out of this body the Holy 
Spirit gives life tono man. How- 
ever unblamable, he shall not see 
life, but the wrath of God abideth 
on him.” And again on the same 
page 177, ‘“*Lay down your life 
for Christ, but you will die unblest, 
if you die out of this body. Even 
martyrdom can not wash out your 
sin of schism. How can you bea 
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Christian, without a bishop?” The 
language of Bishop Hobart on this 
subject is as follows. “ The only 
mode through which we can obtain 
a title to the blessings of the gospel 
is baptism. Repentance, faith, obedi- 
ence, will not of themselves be ef- 
fectual to our salvation.” But 
enough of this. We only wish to 
show as we proceed, that the ser- 
mon, under review, is well sustained 
by the Fathers, and leading dioce- 
sans, as to the all-importance of the 
bishops. ‘They appear, in all these 
writings, to be ‘ standing precisely 
in the place of Christ,” and “ pre- 
siding exactly instead of God.” 
The inference from the Bishop’s 
statements is inevitable, viz. ‘that 
the occupants of other pulpits, being 
out of the line of descent, and hav- 
ing no power transferred to them by 
the Apostles or their successors, 
and yet professing to be ambassa- 
dors of Christ, are gross impos- 
tors.” Our churches are what the 
Bishop calls “* human organizations,” 
and our members, in the language 
of Bishop Hobart, “ are aliens from 
Christ, out of the appointed way to 
heaven and having no hope, but in 
the uncovenanted mercies of God.” 
Such is a Michigan bishop’s doc- 
trine, derived from the plain text, John 
20, 21, ** As the Father hath sent me 
so send I you,” the true sense of 
which, we think, the Bishop sadly 
misunderstood. Christ, if we under- 
stand our Bibles, having all power 
in heaven and on earth, given to 
him as a divine, and not as a human 
being, sent the Apostles forth into 
all the world to teach, baptize, per- 
form miracles, testify, &c., and he 
sent them forth as the Father sent 
him into the world on his mission, 
viz. without scrip or purse, and as a 
sheep in the midst of wolves. So 
saith the Gospel. Thus was Christ 
sent by his Father, and so he sent 
the Apostles. But apostolic suc- 
cession invests them with the of- 
fice, the headship, the omnipotence 
of Christ on earth. They “ preside 
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in the place of God,” and “ it is well 
to know God, and the bishop.” 

We object to this doctrine, that 
the succession spoken of is impro 
erly named. It is called Apostolic, 
as though it commenced with the 
Apostles. But such is not the fact, 
lt, therefore, should be differently 
styled. ‘The “all power” supposed 
to have been conferred on the Apos. 
tles and transmitted by them to dio- 
cesan bishops, was derived by Christ 
from the Father. The Aposiles 
were only links in the chain, like 
any other links, lower down among 
modern generations. Matthew, Mark, 
Paul, and Peter, it is true, were 
high up towards the beginning. 
But after all, they were not the 
commencement, any more than was 
Cranmer, or Laud, or Hobart, or 
any other diocesan. Christ was 
above them all. And then came 
the Father at the fountain head of 
the whole. ‘The succession, there- 
fore, is from the Son of God, from 
the King of kings. According to 
Ignatius, the bishops preside in the 
place of God himself. We adhere 
to the quotation. 

Reader, if you were the descend- 
ant of a monarch, you would not 
trace your relationship to the neigh- 
borhood of his throne ; nor call your- 
self a successor of his cousin, or of 
his prime minister, when in fect, 
you had been raised to his very of- 
fice, and succeeded to himself. 
Are you a diocesan bishop? a suc- 
cessor of the Apostles, the suc- 
cessors of Christ? Why then do 
you call this succession apostolical ? 
Did not the Apostles convey their 
office and power to you? Did not 
Christ convey that very office and 
power from himself to them? Did 
he not invest them with authority to 
constitute you their successor, just 
as he had constituted them his suc- 
cessors, and to invest you with all 
the authority over the church which 
he himself possessed, and conveyed 
to them? This is sound doctrine 
in Michigan, and well sustained by 
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t names, even as far back as 
the era of the Ignatian Epistles. 
“Tt is well to know God and the 
bishop.”” ‘The bishop “ presides in 
the place of God.” The succes- 
sion then is from Christ. It is Mes- 
sianic! It is divine! You givg it 
amore modest name. You call it 
apostolical, as if it began with the 
Apostles ; as if it were their office, 
not that of the Son of God which 
you sustain. But if you will boldly 
follow your logic, you must claim a 
higher descent. You must declare 
yourself to be in the Messianic suc- 
cession. 

What is this? Blasphemy? No! 
because you do not mean it. You 
are not charged in the court of 
heaven, and shall not be by vour 
brethren on earth, with all the log- 
ieal conclusions of your claims and 
arguments. But whatis it? Pre- 
sumption? Arrogance? We can 
apply no epithet to the doctrine of 
this discourse, without seeming to 
violate Christian courtesy. It teach- 
es that mere men are advanced 
to the rank of absolute rulers over 
the church on earth, invested with 
the office and authority of Christ 
himself. ‘They are not even the 
servants, ministers, or bassadors 
of Christ, infefior to h*ne inSplace 
and power. They are not, as they 
would have been, if our Lord had 


simply gone to another portion of the will of a convention. 
little power possessed by the bish- 
ops of the Protestant Episcopal 


his dominions, leaving his bishops 
in the mean time, as his ministers, 
to take care of his realms, until his 
return. For before he goes he 
transfers to them his headship, 
raises them to his very office. He 
crowns them and enthrones them, 
so that they preside in his place. 
(Hence we hear of episcopal 
thrones.) God the Father, the ser- 
mon informs us, gave all power 
on earth to his Son. ‘The Son 
gave “the same” to the Apostles, 
and they gave the “ very same,” not 
something else, to the diocesans. 
These bishops then are not the ser- 
vants, or ministers, or ambassadors 
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of the church. 
municated all his power over the 
church, to his Apostles, and through 
them to Bishop McCoskry; or if 


of Christ, but his successors, his 
equals in authority—not mere exec- 
utive officers limited by law, but 
legislators and absolute sovereigns 
over the church, as was Christ him- 
self. That such a claim should be 
concealed by a false title is not sur- 
prising. The Christian sense of 
the titular dignitaries themselves, 
as well as of the community, would 
be shocked by applying to this high 
pretension the name most descrip- 
tive of it—the Messianic succes- 
sion ! 

We further object to this doctrine 
of apostolic succession, that it can 
not be consistently maintained. A 
more extensive and absolute author- 
ity is said to belong to bishops than 


they exercise. Even the Bishop of 
Rome is not an autocrat. 
restrained by his cardinals. 


He is 

The 
Bishop of Michigan is only a limited 
monarch in his diocese. He is not 
in the place of God to any portion 
Christ never com- 


we are mistaken, he and his flock 


are much at fault for their incon- 
sistency ; he for allowing them to 


participate in a government com- 


‘mitted to his hands alone by a di- 


vine succession from Christ, and 
they for daring to subject him to 
The 


church in the United States, is a 
standing confession of the futility of 
their claims to absolute authority 
over the church. They do not ex- 
ercise this authority. They are 
themselves governed by canons and 
by councils. ‘They unite with the 
people to frame constitutions under 
which they must exercise all their 
Episcopal functions. Is this right ? 
We certainly shall not condemn the 
relinquishment of power by dio- 
cesan bishops. We like a popular 
government in the church as well 
as in the state, and are not alarmed 
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by the democratic tendency of the 
times. We rejoice to see spiritual 
domination yielding to that tendency. 
But we can not reconcile the easy 
acquiescence of American bishops 
in these encroachments on their 
prerogatives, with the avowal that 
they are by divine appointment in- 
trusted with the whole government 
of the church; that they are in 
fact the successors of Christ, and 
possessed by divine right of all his 
authority over it. 

The impracticability of gaining 
and exercising such absolute power 
over any considerable body of 
Christians, is the only thing which 
saves these ambitious pretensions 
from another fatal objection. Bish- 
ops can not in fact succeed to the 
authority of Christ, nor even to 
that of Apostles. If they arrogate 
such authority, it need not alarm 
those who have learned from history 
to dread clerical ambition as the 
source of the heaviest calamities of 
the church. The world in which 
we live is becoming new. Spirit- 
ual autocracies belong not to our 
country. Were it possible for men 
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to carry their pretensions to eccle. 
siastical domination intoeffect among 
us, they would deserve to be re. 
sisted with every weapon of argu. 
ment and persuasion. We now 
look upon their arrogance with pity 
rather than fear. It can injure those 
only in whom the organ of rever. 
ence has a morbid development, or 
whose credulity stops not at absurd- 
ities. We hope there are few 
American churchmen whose moral 
sense is not alive to the irreverence 
of the words quoted with approba- 
tion by ovr author, “it is well to 
know God and the bishop.” The 
bishops “ preside in the place of 
God.” Were the number great or 
likely to be greater, of men whose 
ears are not shocked by such 
sounds, it would be the strongest 
argument against uttering them. 
For what heavier calamity could 
fall upon this part of Christendom 
than the ascendency in the church 
of a body of men, claiming to be 
the successors of Christ, through 
the Apostles, and exercising his ab- 
solute, undisputed authority ? 





‘a - 
° , 
De. THOMAS ARNOLD.* 


Dr. THomas ARNOLD was born 
June 13th, 1795, at West Cowes, in 
the Isle of Wight. In 1807 he went 
to Winchester, where having enter- 
ed as a commoner and afterwards 
become a scholar of the College, he 
remained till 1811. In 1811, in his 
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Thomas Arnold, D. D., &c.; by A. P. 
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one. 8vo. New York: D.Appleton & Co. 
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The History of Rome; by Thomas Ar- 
nold, D. D., &c. 3 vols. intwo. 8vo. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1846. 

History of the later Roman Common- 
wealth from the end of the Second Punic 
War to the death of Julius Cesar, and of 
the Siege of Augustus, with a Life of Tra- 


16th year, he was elected as a 
scholar at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford; in 1814, “his name was 
placed in the first class in Littere 
Humaniores ;” in the next year he 
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was elected Fellow of Oriel College ; 
and he gained the Chancellor’s prize 
for the two University Essays, Latin 
and English, for the years 1815 and 
1817. In December, 1818, he was 
ordained Deacon at Oxford. In 
1819 he settled at Laleham, where 
he remained for the next nine years, 
taking seven or eight young men as 
private pupils in preparation for the 
universities. In 1827, he was elect- 
ed head master of the school at 
Rugby. In 1841, he was offered 
the Regius professorship of Modern 
History at Oxford, which he ac- 
cepted, without resigning his place 
at Rugby, and in June, 1842, he 
died, on the day that completed his 
47th year. 

A stranger to the name and char- 
acter of Dr. Arnold, would be sur- 
prised to learn that this brief outline 
comprises the most important exter- 
nal events of the life of one of the 
greatest and best men of the present 
century, a man who exerted a most 
important influence in his life-time, 
and who, in his pupils and by his 
character and writings, is likely to 
be felt for good for a long time to 
come. The republication of his life 
and of some of his more important 
works by the Appletons, the titles of 
which we have given, has suggested 
to us the duty of presenting to our 
readers a brief sketch of his charac- 
ter, and of illustrating some of the 
leading principles which made him 
what he was as a scholar and a man. 
Presuming as we have a right to do, 
that most of our readers have heard 
of his name, and are more or less 
acquainted with his history and his 
influence—we proceed without pre- 
face, to offer some of the thoughts 
which have suggested themselves, 
by a review of his life and writings. 

Dr. Arnold was marked and pecu- 
liar, as a scholar, a historian, a teach- 
er, a theologian, a controversialist 
and a man; and it is in these several 
relations that we propose to consider 
him, by brief remarks under each of 
these heads. 


Arnold as a Scholar. 
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As a scholar, he was peculiar for 
his thorough early training, and for 
that command of his own mental 
powers, for that graceful harmony in 
the movements of his mind, as well 
as for that variety and fullness of 
knowledge, which nothing but such 
a training can ever supply. At the 
age of twelve, he entered at the 
Winchester school, where he spent 
four years previous to his admission 
at Oxford in his sixteenth year. 
Here he received that classical dis- 
cipline, so rigid in the best English 
schools. ‘That it was not without 
fruit in his case, is proved by the 
fact that he won his scholarship at 
Corpus Christi against several re- 
spectable candidates. At Oxford, 
in his own college he was thrown 
into the small circle of its members, 
who, from their very limited num- 
ber, and the very free and familiar 
intercourse in which they lived, 
seem to have exerted on each other 
a most decided and highly stimula- 
ting influence. His favorite authors 
at this time were Aristotle and Thu- 
cydides, and for both of these wri- 
ters he maintained a strong and de- 
cided attachment during his whole 
life. After his election as Fellow of 
Oriel College, he was thrown into 
the society of some of the most 
promising men of the University, 
most of whom have since fulfilled 
the signs of their early promise. Co- 
pleston, Davison, Whately, Keble, 
Hawkins and Hampden, were all 
fellows with him, and the mental 
activity and generous nature of such 
men must have been most inspiring 
to the wakeful and earnest spirit of 
Arnold. ‘These four years of resi- 
dence at Oriel were counted by him 
the golden time of his life, for dur- 
ing this period he gave himself to the 
most thorough reading, especially in 
the classics and history. His mind 
at this time was finally developed 
—not prematurely, but at its proper 
season—his principles were confirm- 
ed, his habits were fixed and hard- 
ened—and his whole character was 
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firmly knit together. To an Amer- 
ican student, these twelve years of 
student-life like that of Arnold, might 
seem irksome and unprofitable. ‘The 
dry poring overancient languages, the 
useless questions about verbal nice- 
ties, the dry routine of severe exam- 
inations, and the constant and cease- 
less call to some imposed duty—and 
all these accompanied by the heavy 
and unrelaxed pressure of the iron 
hand of scholastic discipline during 
much of this period, would appear 
formidable enough. Our scholars 
rarely are so far advanced that they 
read one of the classics, except as a 
task, and scarce ever, with that fa- 
cility, which sees in them living 
languages, leaping from the tongue, 
and flowing from the pen, of the 
living men, who used them. To 
the business of constructing in 
these languages they are unfre- 
quently habituated in early life ;— 
though they may be tolerable read- 
ers, they are rarely tolerable writers 
even of Latin, and often have no 
comprehension of what is meant by 
the thing. As a consequence, fa- 
miliarity with the classics maintain- 
ed in professional life is a thing most 
rare ; or if Virgil or Cicero are read 
occasionally, it is mainly as furnish- 
ing exercises for construing or pars- 
ing, and to revive some reminiscen- 
ces of the school-boy drill. What 
is most discouraging of all, is the 
fact, that the proficiency of which we 
speak is not only not attained, but it is 
very generally despised. Especially 
is it rejected, if it must be purchased 
at the cost of so long and tedious an 
apprenticeship. Accordingly we 
leap, even the majority of our best 
minds, from school into college half- 
fitted, and when in college, from 
one author to another, in a drudging 
spirit—then from theme to essay, 
from essay to dispute, from one lec- 
ture to another, and our education 
is finished just at the time when we 
are ready to begin. Arnold’s “ gold- 
en time” began at about the age 
and at the point of attainment where 


our students are graduated—and 
could we but clip the wings of our 
aspirants after professional activity 
or matrimonial felicity ;—could we 
secure to their minds made eager to 
receive, a two years course even 
like his four, of hard reading and 
thinking, we should do much for the 
scholarship of the next generation. 
Should it be asked by any one— 
cui bono? What would be gained 
by such a course of study ? or what 
did Arnold gain above what leading 
minds among us who have had no 
such training do not possess? We 
answer, first of all, he gained knowl. 
edge—clear, accurate and full knowl- 
edge, arising from actual study, 
Especially had he that minute and 
extensive acquaintance with the his- 
tory of the past, and that general 
accuracy in all his knowing, which 
is so rare among ourselves. With 
us, there is no lack of intellectual 
vigor, there is no deficiency in intel- 
lectual activity ; we have enterprise 
and industry and confidence equal 
to any undertaking. But often the 
material is wanting with which to 
work; the scholar does not know 
enough, to begin with, or he does 
not know enough to make him mod- 
est, or to teach him good taste. 
The knowledge of which we speak 
is not professional knowledge, for 
that is gained at the professional 
school, and is constantly acquired 
by the wakeful and practical spirit 
of the man. Nor is it practical skill, 
for this comes from actual experi- 
ence. Nor is it general information, 
for this comes from current literature, 
from conversation and from the thou- 
sand sources from which an iatelli- 
gent student with American tact can 
not but learn. But it is that kind of 
knowledge, which if gained at all, 
must be gained in the quiet of youth- 
ful studies, and which must be always 
ready to be used as if it were a part 
of our very selves. How many men 
are they who for want of this train- 
ing, are found, on account of theit 
prodigious intellectual power, rush- 
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ing into all manner of crude specu- 
lations and exaggerated and one- 
sided conclusions How many, with 
great sagacity, and much logical 
acumen, have not facts enough at 
their command, to be able to do 
their werk thoroughly and well. 
Next to knowledge, Dr. Arnold had 
that power over the ancient langua- 
ges, which made them his delight- 
ful companions and his ready in- 
structors through life. Had teach- 
ing not been his profession, he would 
never have laid aside his Aristotle 
and his Thucydides, but he would 
have conversed with them all his 
life long; and through this course, 
his powers would have been held 
tense and vigorous, and his style 
kept direct and manly. But most 
important of all, as the results of 
his golden time to Arnold, was the 
discipline that he acquired—the per- 
sonal training that he brought away 
with him from this period of retired 
and close application. The clear 
perception, the judgment rapid yet 
reliable, the power to re-present his 
own thoughts in an orderly and ef- 
fective method, and the ease and 
grace with which these quick move- 
ments were all accomplished—these 
were the rich harvest gathered from 
that patient sowing. They were 
seen in every look—they were heard 
in every word—they appeared in 
every conversation—they may be 
read in every one of the rich and 
varied letters of his most valuable 
correspondence—they could be tra- 
ced in his hasty sermons, and in 
those mature works which were 
the crown of his life—they are in- 
wroughtevery where lending strength 
and beauty. ‘The reader of Ar- 
nold’s life is again and again im- 
pressed with the amount of labor 
which he performed, and with the 
ease and rapidity with which he dis- 
patched it. It seemed to be a slight 
matter for him to take in hand a new 
language, or to enter into a long 
and complicated research. At the 
tme he was the head master of 
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Rugby, he had the general super- 
vision and the entire responsibility 
involved in the care of from two to 
three hundred boys. He was their 
preacher on the Sabbath, and was 
occupied each day several hours in 
direct instruction ; and yet with all 
these labors he prepared his Histo- 
ry of Rome—was ardently and ear- 
nestly occupied in those most exci- 
ting controversies which were sha- 
king all England, and in which he 
at times stood alone, against the Uni- 
versity of Oxford and most of the 
high ecclesiastics. During all this 
interval, he carried on an extensive 
and varied correspondence, and liv- 
ed a most intense life of human in- 
terest and affection, in his daily rec- 
reations and the endearments of his 
family. ‘The question that continu- 
a!ly presents itself is not, how could 
he accomplish so great an amount of 
labor, but it is, how could he ac- 
complish so much of such labor, and 
do it so well. The only satisfactory 
answer to this question is, that he 
studied in his “ golden time,” and 
hence the ease, the accuracy, the 
perfection, and the power of all his 
movements. If all this be so, then 
it is time that the subject of a long- 
er and more perfect preparation for 
active life, should secure the atten- 
tion of the guardians and officers of 
American colleges. Let the siu- 
dents too pause and bethink them- 
selves, and if they have or can find 
the means of a longer course of 
study before they enter the profes- 
sional school, Jet them count it the 
investment of so much capital, and 
the gathering of so much strength, 
which is certain to be needed, and 
which can not but be felt in the 
strifes of actual life. The theory 
implied in the name ‘ resident gradu- 
ates,’ should at once be realized by 
an organized system of instruction, 
with specified studies and devoted 
instructors. 

The scholarship of Dr. Arnold, it 
should here be observed, was not of 
that professional and cloistered char- 
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acter, which these remarks might 
convey to one not intimately ac- 
quainted with his principles. On 
the contrary, from the first, in his 
judgments of the uses of scholar- 
ship, and in the direction of his own 
studies as well as of those of others, 
he was sternly utilitarian. This 
tendency was so prominent in the 
early part of his residence at Ox- 
ford, as to make his character some- 
what hard and narrow, and to pre- 
vent him from giving a minute at- 
tention to matters which are esteem- 
ed of high importance at an Eng- 
lish university. His taste was af- 
terwards elevated and softened, and 
he relaxed somewhat from the rigor 
with which he rejected the Greek 
tragedians as of secondary value, 
and attached no very high impor- 
tance to skill in Latin versification. 
Still the application of knowledge 
and the uses of scholarship, were to 
the end of his life commanding con- 
siderations. His own character was 
too earnest, and life was in his view, 
too serious a business, to be employed 
in literary luxury, or to be wasted in 
literary trifling. Hence in discussing 
the question whether the classics 
ought to be used or to be abandoned 
for more practical studies, he asserts 
that a mere scholar can not success- 
fully teach the classics, and that the 
classics can not be profitably studied 
except as the knowledge and prin- 
ciples which they contain, are made 
to cast light upon present interests 
and to illustrate modern literature. 
His efforts in his school were rigidly 
and perseveringly devoted to the 
great end of connecting the schol- 
ar’s life with the human life of the 
pupil, and of making the daily rou- 
tine of school recitation to exert its 
plastic power on the taste, the prin- 
ciples, and the character of the fu- 
ture man. He was too well informed 
and too enlarged in his views to fall 
into the mistake of supposing that 
the object of the school or universi- 
ty, was to acquire what is common- 
ly called useful knowledge. He de- 
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spised the stupid cant, which would 
substitue the natural sciences, and 
the knowledge of faets, for the train. 
ing which enables and disposes the 
mind to acquire and to manage facts 
in actual life. At the same time, 
he would include in his idea of train. 
ing, the directing of the mind to ap. 
ply the past to the present, and to 
make the critical study of the an. 
cient, the best illustration of modern 
writers. Hence the many reforms 
which he introduced at Rugby. 
Hence the enlargement of the course 
in Modern History, and the intro- 
duction of the study of the German 
and French languages, as being in 
their place before the entrance upon 
university life; hence the wakeful 
criticism with which his pupils were 
taught to read modern literature; 
and hence, above all, the noble spir- 
it which so many of his scholars 
caught from him, and which became 
a kind of genius loci in every spot 
where he dwelt—the spirit of study 
in order to be nobly useful, and 
the desire to attain the highest per- 
fection and grace of scholarship, 
that so they might escape the doom 
of the slothful servant, and make a 
full proof of their high calling as 
Christian scholars. 

That to which Arnold sought to 
train all his pupils, he sought more 
earnestly to realize for himself. He 
aimed to be a Christian scholar. 
His ideal of what was implied in 
this phrase was nobly peculiar, and 
it is only as we enter into this ideal, 
that we understand his character. 
As we stand with him upon this 
point of view, we can perfectly 
comprehend and reconcile all his 
peculiarities. First then, he would 
be none the less a scholar, because 
he was a scholar under Christ. The 
spirit of precise and accurate know- 
ledge, of exhausting research end- 
ing in a complete mastery over the 
subject of inquiry—the disposition 
to despise or disesteem no branch 
of investigation, because it does not 
directly bear upon a visible and prac- 
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tical result, but to recognize all the 
sciences as having a common rela- 
tionship, were all possessed by Dr. 
Arnold. The liberal spirit which is 
insensibly acquired from a converse, 
through books, with a vast variety 
of opposing opinions and diverse 
characters—the candor which gives 
to each fact its proper weight, and 
to each argument its due considera- 
tion—the fair and liberal spirit, which 
js the natural result of the review 
of all that is passionate and hasty in 

t controversies—the just harmo- 
py and tasteful movements which 
evince the nicest sense of propriety 
in all things—in a word, the air and 
bearing which is appropriate to the 
finished scholar, were esteemed by 
him with a scholar’s taste and enthu- 
siasm. He had no narrow view of 
the proper limits of human thought 
and investigation, but held with the 
rigor of a scholar’s orthodoxy, that 
prime article of the scholar’s creed, 
that whatever can be known should 
be learned. He had no niggard 
views of time, as though it were 
misspent, or wasted, because months 
and even years are devoted to stud- 
ies, which even tolerably educated 
men might think of little conse- 
quence ; for he held that the worst 
sin of which a scholar is likely to 
be guilty, is that he studies too lit- 
tle, and not that he studies too much. 
Scholarship was in his view one of 
the highest callings to which a man 
could be summoned, and to fulfil! its 
duties with a sluggish spirit, or to 
be untrue to its peculiar services, 
through a desire to meddle with 
things productive of more direct re- 
sults, which other men could do 
just as well as he, was to sin by put- 
ting duties that to him are primary 
in place of those which to him are 
secondary. ‘The commonwealth of 
scholars was in his view a rank of 
men by themselyes—essential, ab- 
solutely and in the highest sense es- 
sential, to the well-being of the state, 
and almost to its existence in any 
condition above the animal and bru- 
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tish,—and no less essential to the 
church, as the preserver of its sa- 
cred records, and of the languages 
and skill by which these records can 
be truly and fully interpreted. To 
this commonwealth he would render 
the highest honor, as exerting an el- 
evating and refining influence by its 
very existence, and as increasing in 
dignity and in power to be useful, 
just in proportion as its own mem- 
bers are exclusively and most ar- 
dently devoted to their appropriate 
duties. In a word he had all the 
principles, and the enthusiasm of 
the true scholar, who had enjoyed a 
finished training, an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the noblest spirits of 
his times, and to this had added 
what can be learned from the treas- 
ures of continental Europe and 
from foreign travel. But though he 
was thus entirely a scholar, he was 
a scholar under Christ. By this is 
not intended merely that he was an 
exemplary Christian as well as a de- 
voted student. We do not imply 
simply nor mainly that in his per- 
sonal character, in his family, his 
intercourse with his fellow men and 
with his pupils, the spirit and tem- 
per of his master were always visi- 

le and always controlling. That 
he was all this is true, and that he 
must have been all this to be more, 


is also true. But he was something 
more. Christ was with him in his 


studies, as being the light by which 
his studies were directed. It was 
not merely Christ, as the bright and 
pure example after which his own 
life was to be patterned,—nor Christ 
the Redeemer, through whose cross 
his sins were to be pardoned; but 
Christ the lawful King, whose do- 
minion over the earth is now dispu- 
ted, but is hereafter to be establish- 
ed. Jt was Christ who meanwhile 
is conducting a bloodless but real 
warfare against the powers of evil, 
in which false principles, wicked 
feelings, and all the stupendous or- 
ganization of evil in the shape of 
old or recent abuses, of debasing 
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customs, of corrupt institutions, of 
perverted wealth and power, are 
finally to be destroyed. 

Of the many agencies which are 
so powerful in the complicated struc- 
ture of modern society, literature in 
all its departments is one of the 
most powerful. It forms the prin- 
ciples of the leading men of each 
generation. It hands down facts of 
history with honest tradition, or it 
distorts them by biased prejudices. 
It proceeds upon a sound philosophy, 
a just and practical ethics, and a true 
religion,—or it implies and insinu- 
ates fatal and deadly error. It con- 
ducts the mind by fair inference on 
the right road to truth and to God, 
or with specious sophistry it leads 
him in the by-way to error and ruin. 
It clothes truth with the power and 
glory with which eloquence and po- 
etry can invest her as with weapons 
from the armory of heaven, or it lends 
to error a bewitching and danger- 
ous charm, to seduce and ensnare 
and destroy. It is often in the ser- 
vice of the enemy of all good, and 
then its power for evil can neither 
be measured nor computed. It may 
be made instinct with the spirit and 
principles of Christ, and accomplish 
noble results in his service. 

To this service, whatever there 
is of illustration in learning or 
of power in human scholarship 
is to be subjected. Science is 
to read over again the thoughts 
of him by whom all things were 
made, and through whom all things 
consist. History is to illustrate the 
past procedures of his providence. 
Literature, in philosophy, in elo- 
quence and in song, is to be ba- 
sed on Christian principles, and to 
utter in words of charmed power 
Christian and only Christian feel- 
ings. Arnold did what lay in his 
power and his influence, to hast- 
en this result. Hence he was not 
merely the great scholar, who was 
also a Christian; but he was the 
Christian scholar, who as a schol- 
ar was swayed and elevated by 
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the spirit of Christ. Hence was he 
shocked and grieved that a book 
of such learning and brilliancy as 
Gibbon’s Rome, should be so anti. 
Christian in all those inferences 
which it made or insinuated, as well 
as in the tone and temper of its wri- 
ter; and felt the most earnest de. 
sire to conduct his own history of 
Rome to the time of “the Decline 
and Fall,” that he might meet and 
counteract this influence. His heart. 
felt and bitter complaint of much of 
the literature of his own day and of 
the past, was that it was either athe- 
istic or anti-Christian. In all his 
own writings we see the constant ef. 
fort to realize the opposite influ. 
ence, and without either intrusion or 
bad taste, to make all study, all crit- 
icism and all literature, to be felt on 
the side of him, after whom the 
Christian scholar is named. 

We know that there are very few 
men who could realize this aim as 
Arnold did, and few who could at- 
tempt to realize it without making sad 
blunders. The majority of men who 
should undertake it, with all suppo- 
sable honesty, would be certain to 
end in some incongruous mixture 
that would rather hinder than help 
the cause which they would serve. 
They might err in “ loving Chris- 
tianity better than the Truth,” and 
so through their desire to secure to 
Christ the highest possible honor, 
would be biased and narrow-mind- 
ed, would substitute pious decla- 
mation for solid argument, or deem 
it their duty to ‘speak deceitful 
ly for God.” Or they might nar- 
row the sphere of human knowledge, 
and cramp the energies of the schol- 
ar, lest precious time should be 
wasted—and so be seen to have no 
adequate idea of the wideness of 
the field and extent of the labor 
required, and thus be despised as 
unworthy to stand in the highest 
seats of science. Or they might 

rofess to some private and peculiar 
inspiration, to some special mission 
to which they were summoned by 
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the immediate call of God—and so 

rhaps cause their own sanity to 

questioned. Or they might claim 
a special sanction to certain partic- 
ular doctrinal opinions, and narrow 
down the will of Christ to their own 
form of words—and so be hard and 
unreasonable dogmatists. Or they 
might rest on certain prophetical 
interpretations as “ the testimony of 
Jesus,” and prove themselves to be 
unreasonably swayed by fond fan- 
cies—and thus cut themselves off 
from the sympathies of the sober- 
minded. In these ways, or in oth- 
ers which might be suggested, the 
Christian ofien seems to overbear 
and to swallow up the scholar, and 
the zealous friend is in fact the 
worst foe to the cause which he 
seeks to serve. Better far than 
such ambitious and boastful attempts, 
with conclusions so impotent and ri- 
diculous, were it to leave the cause 
of Christ to the care of its Master. 
Would that all who would fain be 
Christian scholars, would remember 
that to be Christian scholars, they 
must first be scholars ! 

Of Arnold as a historian we shall 
say but little. His own ideal of 
what history ought to be, and of the 
method in which it should be stud- 
ied, is given in his own most in- 
structive lectures on Modern Histo- 
ty, which were pronounced as his 
first and only course of lectures af- 
ter his election to the Professorship 
at Oxford. His realization of these 
principles is to be found in his His- 
tory of Rome, which was broken off 
at near the close of the second Pu- 
nic War, by the author’s untimely 
death ; besides a history of the la- 
ter Roman Commonwealth, which 
was written by Dr. Arnold in his 
youth, for the Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana. The History of Rome is 
undoubtedly the best history in the 
language, and can be read by no 
scholar and no man with any other 
than the highest interest. To its 
Composition the author brought the 
very highest qualifications. There 
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was first that very thorough reading 
of the classical writers, which makes 
the ancient world so familiar to 
the thorough English scholar in its 
events, dates and geography. There 
was superadded the discipline ac- 
quired in the repeated and accurate 
study of Thucydides, as prosecuted 
in the preparation of his valuable 
edition of the Greek historian. In 
the year 1825, he became acquaint- 
ed with Niebuhr’s Roman history, 
to read which work he mastered 
the German language. This open- 
ed to him the stores of the conti- 
nental critics, and introduced him to 
a new world in the riches of their 
boundless erudition and the critical 
spirit with which they examine eve- 
ry question of fact and seek to sep- 
arate the authentic from the legen- 
dary. The introduction to Niebuhr 
and the German historical writers 
formed an era in his history, and it 
was from the impulse that he then 
received, that he was led to form 
the project of his own Roman His- 
tory. With characteristic zeal and 
boldness, as well as from his eager 
desire for truth where it could be 
found, he plunged into the sea of his- 
toric skepticism, and fought himself 
through with a teachable and truth- 
loving, yet sagacious spirit. To in- 
troduce Niebuhr’s principles and 
method in a work written for the 
English mind, and to give a Chris- 
tian direction to a history which is 
so intimately connected with the an- 
nals of the church, and which had 
been so sadly dishonored by Gib- 
bon, were the two motives which de- 
cided him to write upon Rome rath- 
erthan upon Athens. Besides these 
advantages which we have named, 
he possessed others that were quite 
peculiar. He was from his child- 
hood remarkable for his fresh and 
tenacious memory of the past. Nat- 
ural scenery too was distinctly im- 
pressed upon his mind. Hence all 
that power which is so necessary to 
the historian, of strongly conceiving 
of stirring scenes, so as vividly to 
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paint them to the eye, was natural 
and entirely at his command. Be- 
sides he had visited in person, and 
more than once, Rome and its en- 
virons. He had crossed the Alps 
in the path of Hannibal, and had 
the rare facility of turning a good 
map of a country which he had nev- 
er seen into a picture of its surface, 
and of making its mountains and 
valleys, its slopes and defiles, to be 
present to his imagination. He was 
also given to political speculation. 
He seemed to have been born to be 
a statesman. It was his natural 
bent to study the rise and decay of 
nations, and the elements of pros- 
perity and ruin in human society. 
Besides his principles were sound. 
His philosophy was natural and hon- 
estand Christian. He was a believ- 
er in God, and in God’s present 
agency. He saw God in history, 
and felt that righteousness exalts a 
nation, and that sin is not merely a 
reproach to a people, but that it in- 
troduces rottenness and decay into its 
very heart. There is no specious gen- 
eralization about the rights of man, 
such as that with which Bancroft 
perpetually infects the course of iis 
narration ; but with an intenser ha- 
tred of despotism and aristocracy 
than Bancroft was ever capable of 
feeling, there is if possible a still 
more intense dislike of that atheistic 
demagogueism of which Bancroft’s 
own history is a most notable speci- 
men. But most of all, Arnold’s his- 
tory of Rome is valuable from the 
fact, that the ancient is made to be 
a living and real world. It is not 
separated from the world in which 
we are now living by a broad 
and deep gulf, but it is perpetually 
brought into our world by constant 
references and illustration. Its great 
men are not viewed afar off, as 
vaguely exaggerated beings of a na- 
ture somewhat between that of gods 
and men, or rather that of the stat- 
ues of gods and the flesh and blood 
of men; but they are brought near 
to us, and are seen to be men in 
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their weaknesses as well as in their 
strength, while the scenes through 
which they pass are invested witha 
familiar and human interest. The 
deified statues of Plutarch are made 
to descend from their pedestals— 
their size is diminished—their mus. 
cles are relaxed—their limbs move, 
and their tongues speak to us in ac- 
cents that betoken a human heart, 
The fresh and living interest which is 
now given to the history of the ancient 
world, chiefly by the spirit of mod. 
ern criticism, was fitted to warm and 
excite a man of strong and earnest 
sympathies like Arnold; and his 
history, as a history for English 
readers, will not be surpassed till 
another shall arise who shall com. 
bine in rarer perfection, the best 
features of the English and German 
historians, 

It was as a teacher, however, that 
Arnold was strikingly great. Teach- 
ing was the business of his life, and 
in instruction, his greatness was 
most conspicuous. His spirit was 
instinct with generous sympathy, 
and especially that sympathy whica 
delights in contact with the fresh- 
ness and ardor of youth. He made 
himself one with every truly aspiring 
mind that he met, and though each 
year presented its new generation, 
yet each found in him the same 
fountain of warm and generous in 
terest in their welfare. ‘Then too 
he was an earnest man, a man stand- 
ing manfully up against the shocks 
and struggles of life and doing vig- 
orously the work appointed him by 
God, as if he were all the while 
conscious that the eye of his “ great 
tusk-master” were fixed upon him 
alone. His earnestness too was not 
scattered and diverted by other inter 
ests away from his first and appropri- 
ate duties, but though it spread itself 
widely, and fastened itself with un 
common energy upon a multitude 
of objects, its fire was concentra 
ted most directly and intensely upon 
his school. In this personal earnest- 
ness, there was an overmastering 
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power on his pupils, oftentimes a 
terrible and resistless force that swept 
all before itself. ‘The very fact too, 
that he was so wakefully interested 
in the great controversies in politics 
and religion that were then going 
on, gave to his character a higher 
influence, as it showed him to his 
pupils as a man who was more than 
amere book-worm and drill-master. 
The youthful mind is ever forecast- 
ing. It calls up by imaginaiion 
and hope, its own future lot in life, 
and sees itself beforehand, engaged 
in its eager strifes, and fulfilling some 
active and splendid part. When 
Arnold’s boys saw him thus eagerly 
alive to this real world into which 
they were soon to be ushered, and 
attaching to all its realities so high 
an importance, they gave more res- 
pectful heed to his counsels; when 
he showed them how their daily 
studies, were all deciding their pow- 
er to be great and useful in the fu- 
ture—they gave themselves to those 
studies with renewed diligence and 
zeal He was a man too of ar- 
dent feelings and of imaginative 
temperament. ‘This fitted him to 
kindle and excite his pupils, to lead 
them to appreciate high principles, 
noble thoughts and truly great men, 
whether recounted in history, imag- 
ined in literature, or illustrated in 
real life, and thus to give that ideal 
grace to character, and that noble 
enthusiasm in literary taste, which 
in the young scholar are beauty and 
strength combined. No great man 
and no great thought, could be ad- 
mired by any young man under 
Arnold’s care, with a more glowing 
enthusiasm than it was by Arnold 
himself. He would be the first to 
see and to appreciate, the high poetic 
merit of a thrilling passage in an- 
cient or modern poetry, and to com- 
municate his own feelings to others. 
And yet he was rigorous and un- 
bending in his discipline. It was 
seen and felt that law must be obey- 
ed and justice must have her rights. 
Arnold’s administration was not a 


fiery resentment at a personal affront, 
or a gruff assertion of official dig- 
nity, but a single yet iron-hearted 
faithfulness to the trust committed 
to his care. It was in him justice 
and principle personified. With all 
this rigor, there was a disposition to 
confide in the truth and honor of 
young men, and a strong tendency 
to appeal to their better and more 
generous nature. If this confidence 
was disappointed and these appeals 
were slighted or abused, he would 
still trust on, for he knew that those 
who took advantage of his confi- 
dence, only illustrated more stri- 
kingly their own baseness, which 
tended to destroy their influence the 
more, while with the more noble 
spirit, however infected by that poi- 
soned public opinion which always 
haunts a great institution, this confi- 
dence would sooner or later be 
appreciated. Arnold had also the 
spirit of patience and hope. He 
did not expect the stability and con- 
sistency of manhood in the way- 
wardness and caprice of youth, nor 
did he look for his perfect ideal of 
a Christian scholar in the unfinish- 
ed characters of minds yet half ma- 
tured, but he was patient in still ap- 
plying the same plastic influences, 
and hoped on, even if he saw but the 
signs and seeds of future good. 
But that which bound all these vari- 
ous separate qualities together into 
one harmonious whole, was the 
simplicity of the man. Here was 
the charm, the power, the inspira- 
tion of Arnold, that what he appear- 
ed to be, was seen to be himself, 
that his excellencies were none of 
them so much the direct prodacts 
of culture, as the natural growth of 
the soil. They were not worn as 
clothing, nor arranged for effect 
however honestly, but they could 
not be put off, nor appear in any 
other thag their natural proportions 
and grace. The eye of the stu- 
dent, always keen, would naturally 
search for a “ joint in the harness” 


into which he might send a shaft of 
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his own sharp-sighted criticism, but 
he would search almost in vain. Or 
if he could find foibles and weak- 
nesses, as he could without doubt, 
they all through Arnold’s downright- 
ness of character, had a hue and 
aspect of virtue. 

As ateacher, Arnold wasa friend 
to improvements; nay, he was in 
spirit and in fact not a little of a re- 
former. It was predicted of him by 
Dr. Hawkins, his Co-fellow at Oriel, 
that if he were elected the head- 
master of Rugby, “ he would change 
the face of education all through the 
public schools of England.” At 
this time, a strong feeling of dissat- 
isfaction was expressed by the vari- 
ous sections of the liberal party, in 
respect to the state of education in 
the schools and universities. The 
course of study was attacked as be- 
ing narrow, scholastic and useless, 
and a strong disposition was mani- 
fested to abandon the classics, and 
to substitute other more useful stud- 
ies in their place. With the real 
causes of complaint in the case, Ar- 
nold sympathized, and he was of all 
the teachers then living, the man 
to yield what was rightfully com- 
plained of, and to retain what was 
unreasonably or ignorantly attacked. 
A friend to real improvements, and 
sympathizing with the party of pro- 
gress, and oftentimes earnestly and 
almost passionately arrayed against 
those who seemed to him the bigot- 
ed worshipers of the shade of the 
past, he was yet a true scholar, and 
having a scholar’s enthusiasm, he 
could speak with a scholar’s authori- 
ty, to those who could, and to those 
who could not appreciate the force of 
his reasonings. He maintained on 
the one hand, that the most appropri- 
ate discipline for the mind of youth is 
the study of language, and that no 
languages are so perfectly adapted 
to all the purposes of digeipline, as 
the Greek and Latin. No substi- 
tute, in his judgment, can be pro- 

d for them, which will so per- 
fectly lead the mind through those 
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countless processes of discriminatig 

analysis, of reflection on forms of 
speech and shades of meaning; 
while a graceful and simple habit of 
intellect and character are seen to 
come of their study. The longer he 
lived, the more intelligent and ear. 
nest was his conviction, * that it was 
not knowledge, but the means of 
gaining knowledge, which he had 
to teach.” At the same time, he 
contended that every lesson in the 
classics ought also to be a lesson in 
English, and that all improvements 
in the modes of preparing and reci- 
ting the lessons which could be de. 
vised to secure this result, should be 
tried, and if successful, should be 
adopted. Besides all this, he as. 
serted the positive value of the ap. 
cient writers, for their contents ; and 
illustrated this by the free and copi- 
ous use which he made of their 
stores and the ready mastery with 
which these treasures were turned 
to a positive and popular use. “He 
was the first Englishman who drew 
attention in our public schools to the 
historical, political and philosophical 
value of philology, and of the an 
cient writers, as distinguished from 
the mere verbal criticism and elegant 
scholarship of the last century.”* 
While therefore, Arnold did not re- 
lax from the severity of the old dis- 
cipline, he furnished new and more 
grateful stimuli to excite to higher 
attainments. While the rigor of the 
old requirements was maintained, it 
was enlivened by an intermixture of 
new elements. The literature of 
the past, was illustrated by that of 
the present; while that of the pres 
ent received light from the past. 
Miscellaneous reading was directed 
and encouraged ; the modern lan 
guages were introduced, and history 
was made an exciting study, and al 
so furnished the vehicle for grave 
counsels and wise instructien. To 
his influence more than to that of 
any man, was it owing, that the 











* Life, p. 99. 
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clamor against the classics, so vio- 
Jent in England, was abated, and at 
the same time real reforms were 
secured. 

It was as a Christian teacher, 
however, that Arnold was greater 
than in any other capacity. The the- 
ory of every public school in Eng- 
land contemplates a Christian edu- 
cation. For this end there is ar- 
ranged a system of religious observ- 
ances, sufficiently particular and 
frequent, and a course of studies in 
the Scriptures, the catechism and 
the history of the church. If this 
theory was ever realized in any 

measure, it certainly was not 
at the time when Arnold began at 
Rugby. At that time, however, 
*the absence of systematic attempts 
to give a more directly Christian 
character to what constituted the 
education of the whole English gen- 
try, was becoming more and more 
ascandal in the eyes of religious 
men.” The testimony of Dr. Mo- 
berly, once a scholar and now head- 
master of Winchester, who had the 
amplest opportunities to receive cor- 
rect information in respect to the 
state of things, as Arnold found it, 
and the very great change which 
was wrought by his influence, is as 
follows. ‘ Possibly, other schools 
may have been less deep in these 
delinquencies than Winchester; I 
believe that in many respects they 
were. But I did not find on going 
tothe University, that | was under 
disadvantages as compared with 
those who came from other places ; 
on the contrary, the tone of young 
men at the University, whether they 
came from Winchester, Eton, Rug- 
by, Harrow, or wherever else, was 
universally irreligious. A religious 
undergraduate was very rare, very 
much laughed at when he appeared ; 
and I think I may confidently say, 
hardly to be found among public- 
school men ; or, if this be too strongly 
said, hardly to be found, except in 
cases where private and domestic 
training, or good dispositions, had 


prevailed over the school habits and 
tendencies. A most singular and 
striking change has come upon our 
public schools—a change too great 
for any person to appreciate ade- 
quately, who has not known them 
in both these times. ‘This change 
is undoubtedly part of a general im- 
provement of our generation in re- 
spect of piety and reverence, but I 
am sure that to Dr. Arnold’s per- 
sonal earnest simplicity of purpose, 
strength of character, power of in- 
fluence and piety, which none who 
ever came near him could mistake 
or question, the carrying of this im- 
provement into our schools is mainly 
attributable. It soon began to be 
matter of observation to us in the 
University, that his pupils brought 
quite a different character with them 
to Oxford than that which we knew 
elsewhere. 1 do not speak of opin- 
ions; but his pupils were thought- 
ful, manly-minded, conscious of 
duty and obligation when they first 
came to college; we regretted, in- 
deed, that they were often deeply 
imbued with principles which we 
disapproved, but as cordially ac- 
knowledged the immense improve- 
ment in their characters in respect 
of their morality and personal piety, 
which (for how many years | know 
not) had been absolutely unknown 
to our public schools.”* 

How it was that this striking change 
was accomplished, it is well worth 
while to inquire. It arose first of all 
from the fact, that he was filled with 
the spirit of his office, and felt deeply 
the responsibility of this office. The 
relation which he held to his pupils, 
like every other relation which he 
could hold, was hallowed and sanc- 
tified by religion, and could not fail 
to be the vehicle of Christian feeling 
and of Christian influence. A school 
could be nothing less in his judg- 
ment than a Christian institution. 
“The business of a schoolmaster,” 
he used to say, “‘ no less than that 
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of a parish minister, is the cure of 
souls.” And yet there was no in- 
trusion of the retigious upon unsea- 
sonable occasions ; there was no for- 
ced attempt to galvanize it into spas- 
modic life. Nor was there any affect- 
ed prominence given to religious ma- 
chinery, nora studied air of religious 
sanctimony, por a formal use of re- 
ligious phraseology, such as is sure 
to be offensive to the right-minded, 
and often ends in the most disastrous 
consequences. There was no sus- 
pension of intellectual activity. 
Study was the great business of the 
place, and to study the pupils were 
urged by every excitement, as well 
as won by every lawful pleasure. 
It was no place in which to be idle, 
or negligent, or superficial in the 
name of Christ or the church. No 
pretext would be more certain to 
bring out the cutting and sharp re- 
proof of the master, than such an ex- 
cuse asthis. It was not paraded in the 
newspaper, as a school where spe- 
cial religious privileges might be en- 
joyed, or one on which the especial 
blessing of Christ might be expected 
to rest. And yet the atmosphere of 
the place was soberly and earnestly 
Christian. Rugby was a Christian 
school, because in it, study was 
sternly held to be the first Christian 
duty of the pupil, as the best way 
of serving his Master in heaven, and 
of exhibiting the strength and fidel- 
ity of his principles. Intellectual 
activity, in the opinion of Arnold, 
was in the highest degree favorable 
to spiritual growth, and should fur- 
nish to the scholar his appropriate 
spiritual aliment. And yet intellec- 
tual activity and attainment were 
esteemed by him as of little worth, 
except as they were turned to this 
account, and were actually seen in 
forming the Christian character. 
On the other hand, moral and re- 
ligious principle, the honest and ear- 
nest intent to do all that one could 
accomplish, connected with a feebler 
capacity, or inferior advantages, 
were always honored as of the high- 
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est and sufficient worth. The prin. 
ciple of emulation was never lost 
sight of. Prizes and emoluments 
were devised and used; for if jn 
this great school of life they are 
constantly and sternly administered 
by the Great Teacher, why should 
they notalso be copied in the humbler 
schools that man administers? If ip 
the discipline of life, they are needed 
and are salutary, why not in the dis. 
cipline of the school? Arnold had 
maniier views than to make all college 
honors to be equal, in order to satisfy 
the claims, or to still the complaints 
of aspirants of unequal merit; but 
while he would distribute such re. 
wards with even-handed justice, he 
would make success a discipline to 
Christian humility, and failure a 
discipline to Christian meekness. 
Rugby was a Christian school, 
because the master-spirit in it was 
an earnest Christian man. He stood 
out before his pupils as an eminent 
scholar; and this was the first and 
an essential requisite of his influence 
over students. ‘Then he had those 
strong personal characteristics which 
were fitted to command respect, to 
excite ardor and to awaken sympa- 
thy. ‘Then he was seen and felt to 
be personally and strongly controlled 
by religious principle, and warmed 
with Christian feeling, not merely 
to be a man who could make fine 
speeches about virtue and piety, but 
one who hated sin with as intense 
and concentrated a hatred as is pos- 
sible for a good man to do, and 
whose spirit was warmed with af- 
fectionate and unfeigned reverence 
for Christ. ‘Then he had the power 
to invest all study with a Christian 
interest, and to make all literature 
illustrate Christian truth, and set 
forth in brighter relief, the moral 
glory of Christian principles, as 
contrasted with the highest perfec- 
tion which could grow from those 
which are merely worldly. 
Besides this strong personal influ- 
ence, which of itself gave a charac- 
ter to the place, there were two 
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methods of more direct religious 
address, of which Arnold availed 
himself. ‘The statutes and customs 
of Rugby, as of all the English 
schools, provided forand presupposed 
direct instruction in the principles 
of the Christian faith. To all the 
forms from the lowest to the highest, 
exercises were allotted from the 
catechism and the Scriptures. To 
these Arnold attached a new impor- 
tance and invested them with a new 
interest, and in the sixth or highest 
form, to which he gave personal at- 
tention, the lessons from the Greek 
Testament were nocommon-place or 
sermonizing exercise. It was taken 
for granted that the epistles and the 
gospels must of course be interesting 
to young men calling themselves 
Christians. As expounded by Ar- 
nold, they were certainly made to 
be interesting, for he criticised Paul 
or John as he would a human au- 
thor, never forgetting the homage 
which he owed them, as the inspired 
revealers of the willof Christ. But 
in them he saw and heard, and he 
made his pupils see and hear, men 
of superior minds, expounding to 
their fellow men the faith which 
they held, giving the reason for that 
faith and the hope which it inspired, 
as well as showing the application 
to the personal, the social, and the 
civil relations of man. Why these 
writings should not thus be studied 
and expounded, in a spirit of search- 
ing yet reverent criticism in every 
institution in this land that calls itself 
Christian, is a question that is more 
naturally asked, than it can be sat- 
isfactorily answered. Why there 
should be reluctance on the part of 
teachers or their pupils, to study 
these sources of the Christian faith, 
looking at the study of them in no 
higher light than that of studying the 
prevailing religion of one’s country, 
may well excite our wonder. ‘That 
there are practical difficulties in the 
way of success that are peculiar and 
embarrassing, we are well aware ; 
but these should not hinder us from 
Vou. V. 49 
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proposing the ideal as a subject for 
grave and attentive consideration. 
We are quite certain that Arnold 
did much in this way to bind and 
hold his pupils to a respectful rev- 
erence for Christianity, as a subject 
worthy of every scholar’s study, as 
well as to bring their hearts toa love 
of its spirit and its duties. 

The other method of address of 
which Arnold availed himself, was 
still more effective. This was 
preaching in the chapel. Before 
1831, he had preached occasionally, 
but when the chaplaincy became 
vacant at this time, he solicited and 
secured the office for himself, and 
from that time he discharged its 
duties. The sermons, which he 
preached in the chapel, as they are 
read, are striking and effective. 
His audience was more youthful than 
is seen in the chapel of an Ameri- 
can college, and the discourses were 
adapted to a youthful congregation. 
They were short, plain and direct. 
As elaborate intellectual composi- 
tion, they have no great merit for 
weight or originality of matter, nor 
for finish or power of language, and 
yet they have this peculiar and 
striking characteristic, that they 
spoke to the thoughts and feelings 
of the auditors. ‘They were written 
for young students, by one who lived 
and breathed in the atmosphere of 
students ; who knew their prejudices, 
and follies, as well as their gener- 
ous impulses, and who with unspar- 
ing yet affectionate Christian faith- 
fulness, uncovered to them their own 
hearts, in the light of Christian truth 
and in the sacred presence of the 
house of God. He tells them of 
their dangers—not merely the ex- 
ternal dangers to which they were 
exposed in temptations to sensuality 
and idleness; but their inward ex- 
posures, to the pride which comes 
from an exclusive exercise of the 
intellect, and from a scholar’s sepa- 
ration from the sympathies and re- 
straints of the fireside and of society 
at large. Not a word does he utter 
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which was not a blow at some real 
and prevalent evil, or the holding up 
of the appropriate remedy, or the 
sincere and fervent expression of a 
heart full of right principles, and 
overflowing with Christian feeling. 
He spoke with authority, for he 
spoke from his own experience, 
knowing in himself the trials to 
which the believing student is ex- 
posed, and speaking from his own 
experience of the fullness and satis- 
faction of the remedy. And he 
spoke with power. ‘The pulpit was 
his moral throne, the place in which 
he most delighted to stand, and from 
which he appealed to the consciences 
and hearts of his charge. These 
short discourses of his were not soon 
forgotten. They invested his person 
with sacred authority, and they add- 
ed immensely to his power. Ar- 
nold, we own, had peculiar facilities 
in himself and in his place as the 
head master of an English public 
school, which gave to his sermons a 
peculiar power; but the efficient 
manner in which he used the pulpit 
and made it an auxiliary so potent, 
is worthy of serious consideration. 
We can not take leave of Arnold 
at Rugby, without expressing the 
wish, that the important place which 
is occupied in England by the * Pub- 
lic Schoo!s,” should in this country 
be filled by establishments which 
should perform the same office. It 
deserves to be uttered all over 
the land, and in the ear of every 
scholar in this country, that if the 
standard of classical education is to 
be permanently raised among our- 
selves, the beginning must be made 
before entrance into college. The 
work can not be accomplished there, 
without the preliminary preparation. 
To secure this preparation, schools 
must be established upon a more per- 
manent basis, a more enlarged and 
fixed organization must be secured, 
the dignity of the teacher’s office in 
these schools must be elevated, and 
the scheme of classical education 
should be extended and elevated. 
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We can not imagine a more important 
service that a citizen of Connecticut 
can perform, than to found a school, 
which should be what the best Eng. 
lish schools were designed to be ; to 
provide for it amply, and to give it 
the high character which we con. 
template. If no other result than 
the giving a new importance anda 
new character to these schools, were 
accomplished, by the publication of 
Dr. Arnold’s life, it would be ample 
and sufficient. 

We had proposed to write of Ar. 
nold asa theologian. \n one sense of 
the word, however, he was very little 
of a theologian. He was not distin. 
guished greatly in metaphysical or 
philosophical discussion, for to these 
subjects he gave but little attention, 
and in them had passed throughavery 
imperfect training. As an interpre 
ter of the Scriptures, however, he 
exhibited singular and surpassing 
merits. For this his instinctive his- 
toric sense and his peculiar histor. 
ic sagacity, furnished him peculiar 
qualifications, and it was as an bis 
torical interpreter of the Scriptures 
that he was most distinguished, 
In the judgment of many of his 
friends, this was the sphere for which 
he was most highly fitted to shine 
with eminent usefulness and reputa- 
tion. This historic gift enabled him 
to transfer himself to the times when 
the several parts of the Scriptures 
were composed—to put himself in 
the place of both writer and reader, 
and freshly and distinctly to com- 
prehend the first, that is, the true 
import of the words as they were 
originally spoken and heard. This 
gave him the power to appreciate 
the personal characteristics of the 
several writers, and to understand 
the point of view from which each 
one spoke, as well as the chosea 
trains of thought and modes of ex- 
pression adopted by each. It gave 
him also a kind of personal and 
friendly interest with each, which 
amounted almost to a familiar and 
affectionate attachment. How read- 
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ily these characteristics would fit 
him to appreciate the methods and 
to esteem the commentaries of the 
best German schools, will be obvi- 
ous to all who understand the sub- 
ject. And yet he could not endure 
certain of the German commenta- 
tors, as for instance Kuinoel, who in 
this country is extensively consulted 
by orthodox divines; on account of 
the incongruity so repulsive to his 
truth-loving spirit, between his theo- 
ries and his facts, and the want of 
aconsistent reverence for the book 
which he criticised. Strauss too he 
dispatches with a stroke of historic 
criticism. “It seems to me,” says 
he, * to show the ill effects of that di- 
vision of labor which prevails so 
much among the learned men of 
Germany. Strauss writes about his- 
tory and myths, without appearing 
to have studied the question; but 
having heard that some pretended 
histories are mythical, he borrows 
this notion as an engine to help him 
out of Christianity. But the idea of 
men writing mythic histories be- 
tween the time of Livy and Taci- 
tus, and of St. Paul mistaking such 
for realities !”” 

And yet Arnold was called a ra- 
tionalist in England, by those Ox- 
ford divines who seem to use the 
word without knowing what it means, 
except that it is a good word to use 
ad invidiam. Some of his opinions 
on scriptural interpretation gave 
much offense and excited alarm. 
We have not seen the “* Essay” and 
some of the sermons in which he 
formally propounds his principles. 
ltis possible that they were incaw 
tiously expressed and not sufficient- 
ly qualified, though altogether more 
probable that they were not under- 
stood, for the lack of capacity on 
the part of his critics to enter into 
the difficulties of the subject. He 
held strongly the principle that the 
design of the Scriptures was not to 
teach scientific truth, even in regard 
to spiritual essences, but to present 
these realities in their practical rela- 
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tions. He had no very sharply cut 
theory of inspiration, as few men 
have. Perhaps he held that there 
is no evidence that either the Apos- 
tles themselves or their readers main- 
tained such a theory ; but it is most 
certain that the Bible was to him the 
word of God, in the highest sense, 
and that he opened its pages with 
the most reverential and teachable 
spirit. He saw in it one consistent 
scheme of truth, and one system of 
moral duty, differing pever in its prin- 


-ciples, but only in its application to 


changing circumstances, and, in its 
capacity thus to change, showing its 
divine original. ‘Those strange and 
stale, and, as it seems to us, superfi- 
cial objections to the spirit of the 
Jewish system, and to parts of the 
Old Testament, which are admitted 
without question and assumed with- 
out debate by our Boston friends, 
were easily disposed of by him. 
They were to him no objections, 
and presented no real difficulties. 
On the other hand, the very dis- 
tinctness of his historic conceptions 
of Jesus and Paul, as living and 
speaking in that actual and real 
world which as an historian he was 
accustomed so vividly to realize, 
gave to his faith in God as revealed 
to man, a strength and assurance, 
which no man without these advan- 
tages can possibly attain. Hence 
we would almost say, we would rath- 
er have Arnold’s doubts, than the 
faith of many a man who would de- 
nounce him as latitudinarian, so 
freely and with such entireness of 
belief did he take to his soul the 
great fact, that Jesus is come in the 
flesh. We would also add, that the 
honesty of Arnold as a man, and his 
reputation as a true and honest crit- 
ic in historical matters, secured for 
his faith as a Christian, the highest 
respect among men of letters and 
science. They knew that it could 
not be education, nor bigotry, nor 
weakness, nor servile fear, which 
led such a man to such conclusions. 

Of Arnold’s liberality and chari- 








tableness, we can give no just de- 
scription within our prescribed lim- 
its. He had been himself a pain- 
ful inquirer, and hence he sympa- 
thized personally with Thomas the 
Apostle. He knew how honest his 
own inquiries had been, and hence 
he was disposed to put the most fa- 
vorable construction on the difficul- 
ties of others. He knew also the 
real difficulties that pertain to many 
questions, and though his own mind 
was satisfied, fe could yet under- 
stand the doubts of others. He 
would despair of no man, who had 
not abandoned his faith in goodness 
and truth, which abandonment seem- 
ed to him little short of real mad- 
ness, and to which, we should add, 
real insanity were to be preferred as 
a boon from heaven. And yet for 
the truth as he received it—for the 
great essentials of the Christian faith, 
he contended with an earnestness 
which to some men seemed bitter 
and passionate, because the truth 
was to him his food and his life. 
Arnold was a controversial wri- 
ter of great ability and influence. 
It was as such a writer, that he was 
most generally known in his life- 
time, and as such he was brought 
into conflict with large and influen- 
tial parties in England. He was a 
man of war from his youth, and it 
seemed impossible from his temper- 
ament, that he should be otherwise. 
His earnestness led him to identify 
himself so completely with his prin- 
ciples, that they became a part of 
his very self. He could not live 
without asserting them, and endeav- 
oring tospread themabroad. When 
they were attacked, he defended 
them as a man will fight for his life. 
His peculiar position as a scholar, 
as a teacher, as a theologian, and 
even as a wriler of history, brought 
him into antagonism with hostile in- 
fluences, and made his life a war- 
fare. But it was not in these rela- 
tions that his zeal and his ability as 
a controversialist were most signal- 
ly displayed. He was a reformer 
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in church and state, and to reform 
he consecrated his most earnest zeal, 
No citizen of Sparta or Athens 
could identify himself more com. 
pletely with the state, or take its ip. 
terests to heart more entirely than 
did Arnold. 


“Upon his front engraven, 
Deliberation sat and public care.” 





His ideal of the church and state, 
or rather of a Christian state, was 
peculiar, and it is only as we vivid. 
ly realize this, that we can see how 
he could not avoid being brought in 
collision with parties so diverse from 
each other; and how while all these 
parties were opposed to each other, 
they all failed to satisfy him. The 
state in Arnold’s view, was essen- 
tial to man’s perfection, and almost 
to his being. It was founded ina 
necessity of his nature. As suchit 
should concern itself with more 
than his material interests. It should 
care with the most earnest intensity 
for his higher interests, for those 
which relate to his intellectual, his 
moral and his religious wants. For 
each of these wants it is bound to 
care, just in proportion to the rela- 
tive importance of each. Of course 
for the religious in man it is bound 
to provide with the most careful re- 
gard and the most intense solicitude. 
That view of the state which makes 
it recognize only his animal wants 
and his earthly relations, he reject- 
ed as sensual and atheistic. He 
would therefore well nigh absorb 
the church into the state—would 
make the various orders, ecclesias- 
wcal as well as civil, cooperate in 
each other’s welfare, being helpers 
of each other—and would keep 
these orders in a state of improve- 
ment, open to all real progress, and 
availing themselves of all the means 
of true advancement. Of course 
Arnold was a friend of reform. He 
deemed it treason against the ordi- 
nances of providence, and the pert 
petual revelations of God’s adminis 
tration, to suppose that there is noth- 
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ing new to be learned, and that that 
which is learned should not be ap- 
ied to actual use. That stupid 
and willful adherence to the past, 
because it was the way of other 
generations, which makes so large 
a part of the character of John Bull, 
excited his contempt and ridicule, 
if not his wrath. He sympathized 
with the party of progress, and was 
called a liberal and a whig. He 
believed also that vast results of 
might be accomplished by so- 

cial reform, and were dependent up- 
on it. No Associationist nor Fouri- 
erite of our own time had a more 
honest and deeply rooted conviction 
of the appalling evils and the gi- 
gantic inequalities which grow out 
of social disorders, or had more en- 
thusiastic faith in the blessed results 
which might be hoped for, when the 
organized forces of society should 
all be used for a Christian end and 
with a Christian spirit for the good 
of each class and each individual. 
And yet he was distinguished from 
all these classes by differences which 
placed them as far as the poles asun- 
der. The prime cause of these dis- 
orders, in his view, lay in the moral 
degeneracy of the individual man. 
Itwas this that laid the foundation 
for the tyranny and oppression of 
social inequalities, as it gave man 
the power and the disposition to do 
wrong to his fellow on a gigantic 
scale, and thus to garrison this wrong 
in the strongholds of knowledge and 
wealth and power—then to hand 
over these fortresses to privileged 
classes~-then to transmit them doubly 
guarded from one generation to an- 
other by hereditary succession and 
traditional privileges. Of course 
Arnold believed that the reform was 
to begin and go forward in the char- 
acterof man. He believed a radi- 
cal change in the character of man 
by Christian influences, was to be 
directly aimed at as both the means 
and the end of every social change. 
The present organization into fami- 
and separate interests and even 
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privileged orders, was in his view 
well enough—or at least the present 
organization with such modifications 
as the legitimate applications of its 
appliances in an honest spirit would 
of itselfsecure. No change of organ- 
ization without Christ, could be any- 
thing but the enginery of the devil ; 
while if the spirit of Christ were in the 
present system, its results would be 
an earthly heaven. ‘This would be 
not merely because each individual 
would be Christ-like, but because all 
the power there is in man organized, 
would be used for a Christian pur- 
pose. That a man holding such 
views should be appalled and op- 
pressed by the crushing abuses and 
the wicked neglect of the first du- 
ties of society, which he saw and 
felt every where in Christian Eng- 
land, is not surprising. ‘That he 
should have lifted his voice against 
the moss-grown and hoary walls of 
these fortressed abuses, was natural 
and to be expected. He did lift 
that voice, and oftentimes with the 
energy and indignation of a prophet 
did he testify against them, as with 
the blast of a war-trumpet. That 
this voice should have waked a thou- 
sand echoes of wrath in return, from 
each several interest assailed, and 
from every party which he attack- 
ed, was also to be expected. One 
of the earliest of his controversial 
pamphlets, was that on the Roman 
Catholic claims, written in ]829— 
concessions to which he urged on 
Christian grounds. In this pamphlet 
he excited against himself the dis- 
pleasure of the Liberal Party for 
making it a religious question, and 
called out from the High Churchmen 
the accustomed sanctimonious “ ra- 
ving about idolatry.” The next 
year, the French revolution of July 
occurred, in which he felt the live- 
liest interest and the most enthusias- 
tic sympathy. It seemed to him 
**a most blessed revolution, spotless 
beyond all example in history, and 
the most glorious instance of a royal 
rebellion against society promptly 
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and energetically repressed, that the 
world has yet seen. * * * It lays 
the crimes of the last revolution just 
in the right place, the wicked aris- 
tocracy, that had so brutalized the 
people by its long iniquities, that 
they were like slaves broken loose 
when they first bestirred them- 
selves.” Immediately after, he was 
distressed and almost overwhelmed 
at the fearful agitations and distur- 
bances in England which preceded 
the passage of the Reform bill, and 
says of himself, * the paramount in- 
terest of public affairs outweighs with 
me even the school itself; and | 
think not unreasonably, for school 
and all would go to the dogs, if the 
convulsion which I dread _ really 
comes to pass. I must write a pam- 
phlet in the holidays, or I shall burst. 
No one seems to me to understand 
our dangers, or at least to speak 
them out manfully. One good man, 
who sent a letter to the ‘Times the 
other day, recommends that the cler- 
gy should preach subordination and 
obedience. I seriously say, God 
forbid they should ; for if any earth- 
ly thing could ruin Christianity in 
England, it would be this.”” * The 
truth is, that we are living amongst 
a population whom we treat with all 
the haughtiness and indifference that 
we could treat slaves, whom we al- 
low to be slaves in ignorance, with- 
out having them chained and watch- 
ed to prevent them from hurting us.” 
The visitation of the cholera, with 
the other dark signs of the times, 
made him think a fearful crisis was 
at hand, a general breaking up of 
European society and a succession 
of terrible visitations from God. 
He was interested in the Reform 
bill, not so much because he attach- 
ed great importance to its particular 
provisions, as because it betokened 
some sense of the real condition of 
things in England, and a disposition 
to regard it. Of that feudal spirit 
which is every where present in the 
higher classes of English society, 
and so concentrated in English Tory- 
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ism, he expresses himself in this 
wise : “I confess that if I were call. 
ed upon to name what spirit of eyil 
predominantly deserved the name 
of Antichrist, | should name the 
spirit of chivalry—the more detes. 
table for the very guise of ‘ archan. 
gel ruined,’ which has made it so se. 
ductive to the most generous Spirits, 
but to me so hateful, because jt js 
in direct opposition to the impartial 
justice of the Gospel and its com. 
prehensive feeling of equal brother. 
hood, and because it so fostered a 
sense of honor rather than a sense 
of duty.” Of the Birmingham 
Railway he said—* | rejoice to see 
it, and think that feudality is gone 
forever.” It might be easily infer. 
red that he would, as he actually 
did, identify himself with every plan 
that had for its object the diffusion 
of knowledge or the elevation of the 
middling and lower. classes. He 
had great hope from the establish. 
ment of “the Society for the Diffu. 
sion of Useful Knowledge,” and was 
cast down and discouraged to find 
after repeated proposals, that it was 
in vain to expect that they would 
allow of the infusion of a really 
Christian element. He took an ac- 
tive interest in the foundation of the 
London University, as an institution 
which would be truly liberal in the 
admission of students, without re- 
spect to their religious opinions ; and 
when he found that it was in vain 
to expect that its guardians would 
provide for the teaching of Chris- 
tianity in any sense, his feelings 
were hurt and his spirit was griev- 
ed. He was warmed towards the 
dissenters and the “ evangelicals” 
by their earnest religious activity, 
but was repelled by their narrow 
bigotry and their low appreciation 
of intellectual culture. He felt kind- 
ly towards the Unitarians of Eng: 
land and America, and was persua- 
ded that their prejudices had been 
aggravated by the harsh spirit in 
which they had been treated, and 
the irconvenient and dogmatic ex 
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jons in which the Trinity had 
been propounded. And yet he affec- 
tionately and earnestly believed, that 
“God manifest in the flesh” is the 
Truth of Christianity. He was in- 
terested in the prospects and pro- 
of a better philosophy in 
ae but the patronizing tone in 
which Cousin spoke of Jesus, seem- 
ed to him to differ but little from the 
“Hail! Master,” of another sot di- 
sant disciple. 

The three great antagonist influ- 
ences, against which he contended, 
and which grieved him the worst, 
were the proud and selfish spirit of 
feudal aristocracy, the atheistic un- 
belief of the various liberal and re- 
forming schools, and the priestly as- 
sumptions of the high church clergy ; 
and his reward was to be called by 
the liberals of the London Universi- 
ty, a bigot, and by the Oxford men 
a latitudinarian. His controversy 
with the Oxford party, was the long- 
est, the most painful and the most 
memorable of all the controversies 
of his life. The political agitations 
of 18382, took the form of a cry 
for church reforms, and alarmed 
Amold with the fear lest they should 
end in the destruction of the church 
altogether. ‘To do what lay in his 
power to save the church which he 
loved so well, he published in 1833, 
his pamphlet on “the Principles of 
Church Reform.” This included a 
defense of the establishment, a plan 
for comprehending the dissenters 
within the establishment, and vari- 
ous suggestions intended to increase 
ls actual efficiency. The sensation 
which this publication occasioned 
was prodigious. It passed through 
several editions, but the result was, 
that a storm of jealousy and wrath 
broke out upon its author. All the 
suspicions which had been excited 
against him from various causes, 
and for various reasons, were at this 
lime let loose upon his devoted head. 
This opposition, painful to him often, 
& coming from individuals whom 
he esteemed and loved, led him to 


a more careful examination of his 
principles, and these were embodied 
in the watch-words, “ Christianity 
without sectarianism,” and “ com- 
prehension without compromise,” 
and were developed at length ina 
letter ** on the admission of dissent- 
ers to the universities,” in 1834, and 
as a postscript to his pamphlet on 
church reform. But on a sudden 
his path was crossed by a new and 
unexpected phenomenon, the rise 
of the Oxford party, and the publi- 
cation of the “ Tracts for the Times.” 
This was most unexpected to Ar- 
nold. In 1829, he had referred to 
a sermon of Rev. W. F. Hook, on 
the apestolical succession, as a 
strange exception to the general 
tone of English clergymen. In 
1833, he spoke of “those extraor- 
dinary persons who gravely main- 
tain that primitive Episcopacy, and 
Episcopacy as it now exists in Eng- 
land, are essentially the same.” 
But in 1834, 5, 6, these principles, 
which he had thought were dead, 
arose, like the teeth of Cadmus, an 
exceeding greatarmy. ‘They came 
from Oxford too, his Alma Mater, 
reverenced and loved, and he mourn- 
ed with no affected grief and morti- 
fication, that the place to him so 
sacred, should be so dishonored. 
He expressed himself with freedom 
in respect to this party, in his pri- 
vate letters and occasional publica- 
tions, but did not deem himself call- 
ed upon to attack them formally and 
atlength. He speaks of these opin- 
ions as “the very errors which in 
studying moral and religious truth, 
I have continually had to observe 
and to eschew ; the very essence of 
one of the two great divisions of hu- 
man falsehood, against which the 
wisdom of God and man has most 
earnestly combated—in which man’s 
folly and wickedness has ever found 
its favorite nourishment.” “I have 
been looking through the Tracts, 
which are to me a memorable proof 
of their idolatry ; some of the idols 
are better than others, some being 
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indeed as very ‘ Truncus ficulnus,’ 
as ever the most degrading super- 
stition worshipped ; but as to Chris- 
tianity, there is more of it in any one 
of Mrs. Sherwood’s or Mrs. Came- 
ron’s, or indeed in any of the Tract 
Society’s books, than in all the two 
Oxford octavos. And these men 
would exclude John Bunyan, and 
Mrs. Fry, and John Howard, from 
Christ’s church, while they exalt the 
non-jurors into confessors and Laud 
into a martyr.” “It is clear to me 
that Newman and his party are idol- 
aters ; they put Christ’s church, and 
Christ’s sacraments, and Christ’s 
ministry, in the place of Christ him- 
self.” “I call all this, Judaizing 
and direct idolatry—it is exalting 
the church and the sacraments into 
the place of Christ, as others have 
exalted his mother, and others in 
the same spirit exalted circumcision. 
There is something almost ludicrous, 
if the matter were not too serious, 
in the way in which speaks 
of Calvin, and the best and ablest of 
his followers, and some of the great 
living writers of Germany, whom 
he must know, as of men laboring 
under judicial blindness.” “It is 
vain to argue with such men only ; 
when they ascribe a judicial blind- 
ness to Zuingle, or to Tholuck, 
Nitzsch, and Bunsen, one can not 
but be reminded of those who, ‘ with 
lies made the heart of the righteous 
sad whom God had not made sad,’ 
or of those who denied St. Paul’s 
apostleship and spirituality, because 
he was not one of the original twelve 
apostles, and because he would not 

reach circumcision.” He was 
clearly of the opinion that the real 
contest was between Christianity 
and the church system, and that what 
were called the middle churchmen 
of the church of England, though 
shrinking from the consistent avow- 
al of their opinions, did yet hold 
opinions, of which Newman and 
Pusey were only the consistent ex- 
positors. ‘* Now that the two sys- 
tems are set front to front, I do not 
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think that a middle course is Possi- 
ble; the priest is either Christ or 
anti-Christ ; he is either our media. 
tor, or he is like the man of sin jp 
God’s temple; the “church sys. 
tem” is either our gospel, and St, 
John’s and St. Paul’s gospel is su. 
perseded by it, or it is a system of 
blasphemous falsehood, such as St, 
Paul foretold was to come, such as 
St. John saw to be ‘already in the 
world.’”” He had the sagacity to 
see, and the honesty to say, that 
this Oxford movement had its ori- 
gin, not ina spirit of faith, but in 
one of skepticism, which, not having 
confidence in the legitimate grounds 
of the truth, sought for those which 
are extrinsic and factitious. He 
prophesied also, that as it began in 
skepticism, so it would end in infi- 
delity, and would do a grand yet 
fearful service in the cause of un- 
belief. 

It was in this way that Arnold 
was constantly expressing himself 
to his friends, and incidentally to 
the public, during the several years 
that the Tracts were issued and the 
Oxford cause was gathering strength. 
In 1836, he appeared before the 
public ina manner which will not 
soon be forgotten, and for which he 
will never be forgiven. In this year, 
Dr. Hampden, his early friend, pre- 
viously the Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy, received the appointment 
of Regius professorship of Divinity. 
Against him a factious conspiracy 
was immediately organized, because 
Dr. H. was not of the extreme Oxford 
school. Efforts irregular and des- 
perate were made to secure his remo- 
val—of the irregular and desperate 
character which are common under 
like circumstances, on the ground of 
Rationalism. ‘The indignant spirit 
of Arnold could not be restrained, 
and he gave utterance to his emo- 
tions, in an article in the Edinburgh 
Review, entitled “* The Oxford Ma- 
lignants and Dr. Hampden.” In 
this article he gave this ever memo 
rable description of the high church 
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party in the church of England. 
We give it at length. 

« But on the character of no party 
does history throw so full and clear 
a light as on the high church party 
of the Church of England—the party 
of the Oxford conspirators. Unlike 
the political tories, who are only 
analogously like the tories of the 
Revolution, by being as much in the 
rear of the existing generation as the 
old tories were in the rear of theirs, 
these church tories have stirred 
neither actually nor relatively ; they 
are the very Nonjurors and high 
church clergy of King William’s, 
and Anne’s, and George the First’s 
reign, reproduced, with scarcely a 
shade of difference. “Now, as then, 
this party is made up of two ele- 
ments; of the Hophni and Phinehas 
school, on the one hand—the mere 
low worldly clergy, careless and 
grossly ignorant,—ministers not of 
the Gospel but of the aristocracy, who 
belong to Christianity only from the 
accident of its being established by 
law; and of the formalist Judaizing 
fanatics, on the other hand, who 
have ever been the peculiar disgrace 
of the Church of England ; for these 
high church fanatics have imbibed, 
even of fanaticism itself, nothing but 
the folly and the virulence. Other 
fanatics have persecuted, like the 
Romanists, in order to uphold a mag- 
nificent system, which, striking its 
roots deep, and stretching its branch- 
es wide, exercises a vast influence 
over the moral condition of man, 
and may almost excuse some ex- 
travagance of zeal in its behalf. 
Others again have been fanatics for 
freedom, and for what they deemed 
the due authority of God’s own word. 
They were violent against human 
ceremonies—they despised learning 
—they cast away the delicacies, and 
almost the humanities of society, for 
the sake of asserting two great prin- 
ciples, noble even in their exagger- 
ation.—entire freedom towards man, 
and entire devotion towards God. 
But the fanaticism of the English 
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high churchman has been the fa- 
naticism of mere foolery. A dress, 
a ritual, a name, a ceremony ;—a 
technical phraseology ;—the super- 
stition of a priesthood, without its 
power; the form of Episcopal gov- 
ernment, without the substance; a 
system imperfect and paralyzed, not 
independent, not sovereign,—afraid 
to cast off the subjection against 
which it is perpetually murmuring. 
Such are the objects of high church 
fanaticism ; objects so pitiful, that, 
if gained ever so completely, they 
would make no man the wiser or the 
better; they would lead to no good, 
intellectual, moral, or spiritual ; to 
no effect, social or religious, except 
to the changing of sense into silli- 
ness, and holiness of heart and life 
into formality and hypocrisy. 
“Once, however, and once only, 
in the Mistory of Christianity, do we 
find a heresy—for never was that 
term more justly applied—so degra- 
ded and low-principled as this. We 
must pass over the times of Roman- 
ists—we must go back to the very 
beginning of the Christian church, 
and there, in the Jews and Judaizers 
of the New Testament, we find the 
only exact resemblance to the high 
churchman of Oxford. In the zeal- 
ots of circumcision and the ceremo- 
nies of the law,—in the slanderers 
and persecutors of St. Paul—the 
doters upon old wives’ fables and 
endless genealogies—the men of 
‘soft words and fair speeches,— 
of a ‘voluntary humility,’ all the 
time that they were calumniating 
and opposing the Gospel and its 
great apostle;—in the malignant 
fanatics who, to the number of 
more than forty, formed a conspira- 
cy to assassinate Paul, because he 
had denied the necessity of ceremo- 
nies to salvation— the men of mint, 
and anise, and cummin,’ who cared 
not for judgment, mercy, and truth 
—the enemies and revilers of the 
holiest names which earth reveren- 
ces, and who are condemned, in the 
most emphatic language, by that 
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authority which all Christians ac- 
knowledge as divine ;—in these, and 
in these alone, can the party which 
has headed the late Oxford conspir- 
acy find their perfect prototype.” 

Such was the testimony, and we 
give it without any comment. We 
are quite confident that nothing has 
ever been said in the New England- 
er more severe than this. We leave 
it, as the impassioned yet deliberate 
opinion of a competent and honest 
witness, who had the best of all oppor- 
tunities to know the facts in the case. 
We say his deliberate opinion, for 
his views of the Oxford party did 
not change till his death. It may 
well be supposed that an article of 
such a character could not be pub- 
lished without causing the most in- 
tense excitement. ‘This excitement, 
though stormy and violent, at last died 
away, and left Arnold in possession 
of greater influence than before. His 
unpopularity gave place to higher re- 
spect and confidence from all parties. 
He gave himself with a calmer 
devotedness to his own appropriate 
duties, and must have been surprised 
and gratified, at receiving the ap- 
pointment of Professor of History, 
at his beloved Oxford. If his ap- 
pointment was most gratifying, his 
reception must have been still more 
so. His lecture room was thronged 
—his lectures were listened to with 
high enthusiasm, and he was moved 
to a cordial expression of kind feel- 
ing towards those from whom he 
differed as decidedly as ever. It 
would seem that the hot and ex- 
citing noon of his life had just been 
passed, and there was before him a 
long evening of calm yet zealous 
labor, of controlling yet benignant 
influence—when he was summoned 
away. No wonder that multitudes 
of the wise and good were heart- 
broken with grief. 

It will be seen from the sketch 
which we have given of Arnold’s 
opinions and his controversies, that 
he was in the church of England, 
yet not of it. His most cherished 
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principle, that the state and the 
church should be essentially the 
same, was derived from the theo 
of the English church as controlled 
by the Parliament and headed by 
the crown. The attempt to graft 
on this theory a toleration of differ. 
ences and a comprehension of dis. 
senters, was Arnold’s love of truth 
and charity, striving against the in- 
herent defects of his own theory and 
of the actual English church. His 
impatient ardor against the priestly 
element, was a vain struggle against 
an element which the English 
church had received from Rome, and 
agaiost which neither his theory, his 
zeal, nor his love of scriptural truth 
could avail, as an effectual resist. 
ance. In these struggles in and 
against this strong and overmaster- 
ing influence of this ancient chureb, 
he has recalled to us again and 
again the image of Milton. 





* Now half appeased 

The tawny lion, pawing to get free 

His hinder parts, then springs as broke from 
ynds, 

And rampant shakes his brinded mane.” 


Arnold indeed, never broke from his 
bonds, and perhaps never realized 
what it was that thwarted and hin- 
dered his best endeavors. ‘Towards 
the close of his life, however, he 
seems to have become sensible of 
the impotence of his efforts and of 
the hopelessness of any general re- 
form, and to have thoughts of the 
American voluntary system, as fur 
nishing perhaps the only provision 
for Christian simplicity, and free- 
dom from the bondage of the priest’s 
dominion. 

Of Arnold as a man, we had de- 
signed to speak at length. lt was 
Arnold the man, that gave such i 
terest and power to all his princi- 
ples and labors. It was this that 
enabled him to exert so exiensive, 
so genial and so blessed an influ 
ence on minds of the highest order, 
and to leave behind him a memory 
so fragrant. It is Arnold the mao, 
as he appears in his correspondence, 
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that leaves so happy an impression 
on every one who reads his life, and 
that has excited so universal an in- 
terest from minds of the most oppo- 
site principles. ‘ke most intolerant 
churchman, relaxes from the se- 
yerity of his exclusiveness, to do 
honor to Arnold, and the coldest and 
hardest infidel, is warmed by so 
lovely an exhibition of devout and 
Christian feeling. 

Our limits will allow us to speak 
of only two or three of his more 
prominent characteristics. He was 
aloverof truth. Reality, the actual 
truth in the world of being, in histo- 
ry and in character, was to him in- 
vested with a charm, such as no ideal 
beauty could ever give. Hence he 
strove for the truth with an earnest 
and never tiring ardor. And when 
he had found the truth, he uttered 
it with a lion’s fearlessness. His 
character was transparent. He not 
only had nothing to conceal, but he 
could conceal nothing. His attach- 
ments were of the strongest kind. 
He lived on the love of his friends 
to himself, and on his own love to 
them. How rare is it, that a scholar 
has such a circle of truly liberal and 
noble minded friends, and how rare 
that he loves them so well. How dif- 
ferent the single-hearted and human 
affections, that warm his epistles, 
fraught as they are with intellectual 
riches, from those exhibited in the 
correspondence of the great mass of 
the learned. How different the at- 
tachments of such a man as Arnold, 
and how different the expression of 
them, from the ordinary friendships 
of scholars, of which the cement so 
often is studied flattery, or cold civili- 
ty, or profuse but heartless compli- 
ments. His domestic attachments 
were of the strongest and purest 
character. He loved his parents 
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and cherished the remembrances of 
his youthful home; his wife and 
children were parts of himself. He 
loved to mingle with the poor, and 
it shows the man of humble feelings 
yet strong sense, that he says some 
where in his sermons, that prayer 
and intercourse with the poor are 
absolutely essential, to keep the 
scholar’s sympathies fresh and true. 
Though a bold and sharp contro- 
versialist, yet he was never harsh, 
never coarse, and never triumphed 
with savage ferocity in the dexterous 
skill with which he despatches an 
antagonist, but is lost and absorbed 
in the cause for which he contends. 

The spectacle of such a scholar, 
in these days of Pantheistic pride, 
of cold-blooded sentimentalism, of 
elegant self-seeking, and of heart- 
less science, is most refreshing and 
delightful. ‘To hold communion 
with such a mind, reconciles us to 
the world and to human nature. 

To the writings of Arnold we 
give our heartiest commendation. 
We know of no works, which we 
think are more worthy to be studied 
and read. They are each in their 
place most valuable, and we thank 
the publishers for having brought so 
many of them within the reach of 
the American public. 

We are well aware that some of 
our readers may think our commen- 
dations have come too late. Per- 
haps some of them may think them 
superfluous, after the number of hon- 
orable notices which have been 
made of his life and writings. But 
though his memory has been hon- 
ored with more costly and elaborate 
offerings, we could not resist the 
impulse to cast our own garland, 
though late and hastily woven, upon 
the tomb of a man so great and so 
good. 
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THE GOOD TIME COMING. 


WE witness in our country, with 
one sad exception, a condition of 
social equality, of general compe- 
tence, and of intellectual elevation, 
unknown in any other part of the 
world. This upward movement of 
our race had its origin in the abund- 
ant natural resources of the soil, and 
in the character of the first colonists. 
The design of Providence in the 
late discovery of this continent, and 
in its subsequent history, most man- 
ifestly was, to give a freer develop- 
ment of society, under Chyistian in- 
fluences, than was possible in the 
old world where the lower classes, 
embracing the body of the people, 
are held in a fixed condition of infe- 
riority, and doomed to poverty and 
ignorance. With us, every man 
may be the owner of the soil that 
he cultivates, and of the house that 
he inhabits. He may educate his 
sons in the best schools, and live to 
see them advanced to the first places 
of honor in the land. He may 
choose whatever calling in life is 
most agreeable to him, and exchange 
it for another whenever he deems it 
to be for his interest. He enjoys 
perfect religious freedom, and pays 
no taxes for the support of a church 
establishment. Whoever does not 
prosper under such a system of laws, 
in such a country, must charge his 
ill success either to his own idleness, 
improvidence or vice, unless indeed, 
he has been deprived of the power 
of self-support, by “ visitation of 
God,” as in the case of idiots and 
cripples. All other persons may 
earn a subsistence, and, by industry, 
economy and prudent management, 
improve their condition. This is 
what might be. The reality is far 
different. What the Apostle Paul 
says of “ the whole creation, groan- 
ing and travailing in pain,” whether 
intended to be a description of suf- 
fering humanity alone, or of some 


wider ruin, is graphically true of 
multitudes even in our highly fa. 
vored country. The influx of for. 
eign paupers, and the ruined consti- 
tutions and fortunes of multitudes of 
vicious men and women, together 
with the misfortunes incident to a 
state of mortality, involving many 
innocent sufferers, call loudly for 
relief from the hands of the affluent 
and prosperous. ‘This call is heard 
by many. The enviable condition 
of man in this broad land of liberty, 
is far from realizing the wishes and 
hopes of philanthropy. ‘The pro. 
gress already made in improving his 
condition, instead of satisfying the 
benevolence of the age, has served 
rather to inflame desire by inspiring 
hope ; and the inquiry now pervades 
society, to what extent can the ele- 
vation of mankind in knowledge, in 
virtue, in the material of subsistence 
and comfort, in all that sustains, 
ennobles and adorns the race, be rea- 
sonably anticipated. This inquiry 
receives one answer from every 
side; from believers in those pre- 
dictions of holy writ that foretell a 
“golden age,” and from philoso- 
phers, Christian and infidel, who in- 
fer from past achievements in the 
work of social reform and improve- 
ment, the possibility of still greater 
advances. But another inquiry ac- 
companies this, in respect to which 
there is no such unanimity of opin- 
ion. How is this golden age to be 
ushered in? What precisely may 
we anticipate, and by what meas- 
ures is it to be accomplished? We 
hope to solve these interesting prob- 
lems by a definite statement of our 
expectations and the grounds of 
them. 

The universal and permanent 
peace of nations is a chief charac 
teristic of the age that we anticipate. 
Pacific principles are destined, we 
believe, to gain a gradual though 
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it may be a slow ascendency in na- 
tional councils, until relations of 
rfect reciprocity come to be es- 
tablished, the conflicting interests of 
all to be scrupulously adjusted on 
equitable grounds, and questions of 
difficulty and doubt compromised 
with a spirit of liberal concession. 
National rights and liberties will no 
longer be invaded, and hence a re- 
sort to arms in their defense will 
cease to be necessary. 
As an indispensable condition of 
this state of peace, we expect the 
neral prevalence of private justice, 
and the intercourse and business of 
life to be conducted with a regard 
to the rights of all parties, of the 
weak and poor, as well as of the 
powerful and rich. We expect the 
administration of justice and the 
practice of law to be reduced to 
simple questions of equity, and the 
determination of what is right to be 
suficient to secure the doing of 
right in most transactions between 
manand man. ‘Then the power of 
conscience and the intolerable dis- 
grace attached to all wrong doing, 
if in any case inadequate to enforce 
the decisions of the courts and of a 
virtuous public sentiment, will be 
sustained by a prompt and sure in- 
fiction of the penalty of the law. 
We do not suppose this age of 
peace and rectitude will be free 
from all crime ; much less from all 
unhappiness. Man is by nature a 
fallen being, and, in every age of the 
world, will be liable to grow up to 
manhood in sin, and to bring on 
himself and others the legitimate 
consequences of his wickedness. 
But while justice shall reign in all 
places of power and influence, sus- 
tained by a virtuous public senti- 
ment, the occasional outbursts of 
human depravity, will easily be re- 
strained, and a spirit of beneficence, 
with abundant means, will supply 
every urgent want, and impart con- 
solation toevery grief. War, slave- 
ry, fraud, and every form of pre- 
vailing immorality, will disappear ; 
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and all other sources of human woe, 
the compassionate hand of benevo- 
lence will seek to close. No one 
will then be harrassed with the fear 
of extreme want; no famine will 
scourge the earth; and poverty, in 
respect to the necessaries of life, 
will be known only to be relieved. 
The spirit of kindness which will 
thus minister to the wants of the 
unfortunate, with a generous haste, 
will encourage and put forward ev- 
ery social reform, and suppress ef- 
fectually those vices which are the 
chief cause of the degradation and 
wretchedness of man, in this state of 
his existence. And that courtesy 
which treats with unaffected polite- 
ness the whole brotherhood of man, 
without any invidious distinctions, 
and with a view to fill every heart 
with contentment and delight, will 
be the crowning glory of this ad- 
vanced state of society. ‘That there 
will then be no sense of want, no 
unsatisfied desire, and no severe dis- 
tress, must not be inferred from the 
glowing descriptions of prophecy. 
Such freedom from trial ought not 
indeed to be desired ; for this world 
is intended to be a place of disci- 
pline and trust. Man is here to be 
trained for a better life, not by 
teaching merely, but by conflict 
with privation, with hardship, with 
sickness, with injuries ; not with in- 
ward corruptions only, but with out- 
ward calamities. This would no 
longer be a fit place of discipline, if 
it were divested of all trials of pa- 
tience, of all occasions of resigna- 
tion, and of all opportunities of be- 
neficence. ‘The golden age of our 
hopes, is not exempt from infirmity 
and suffering, notsinless nor celestial, 
but simply a day of universal good- 
ness, intelligence, peace and plenty. 

This is an epitome of what we 
may expect. This is what philan- 
thropy should aim to achieve. 
There is much diversity of opinion 
as to the method and means of ac- 
complishment. What these are we 
shall endeavor to show, after expo- 
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sing the insufficiency and folly of 
some schemes, on which reliance 
has been placed. 

This happy period is not to be in- 
troduced by the abolition of private 
property’, and the establishment of a 
community of goods. It will be dis- 
tinguished by the same spirit which 
animated the bosoms of the early 
Christians who sold their posses- 
sions, and distributed them to their 
brethren, “ as every man had need.” 
But the right of property will still 
be recognized, as it was in those 
primitive times. Property will still 
be sought, acquired and held, sub- 
ject indeed to all the demands of 
charity; not regarded as the su- 
preme good, but valued for its legiti- 
mate uses, and employed with a gen- 
erous liberality, for the relief of want 
and the good of society. The con- 
stitution of man; the recognition of 
property by the sacred penmen ; the 
prohibition of theft ; the duty of alms- 
giving ; the necessity of property be- 
yond the wants of the hour, as the 
instrument of public improvements, 
and as a provision for seasons of 
scarcity ; are so many demonstra- 
tions of the folly of a community of 
goods. ‘The idleness, the waste, the 
improvidence, that would prevail in 
such a state of things, would soon 
reduce the whole race to starvation. 

Nor is this age of prosperity con- 
ditioned upon the abolition of civil 
government. Nations will still ex- 
ist as distinct societies maintaining 
the forms of law, and exercising 
authority in the determination of 
rights, and the equitable adjustment 
of claims, and consulting for the 
improvement of the social condition 
of the people. ‘The supposition 
that there will be no place for law 
and penalty, after the human race 
embrace unitedly and cordially the 
Gospel of Christ, takes no account 
of the errors of the human under- 
standing, and the collisions of inter- 
est which may arise between men 
of strict integrity. It overlooks the 
whole field of political economy, 


and assumes that government exists 
solely for the prevention and pun- 
ishment of crime, and not for the 
regulation of society by prudential 
rules of conduct. It overlooks also 
the influence of civil government, 
of law and penalty, in defining the 
duties of the social state, and in re. 
straining the self-love of man, from 
acts of injustice. The best state of 
society that will ever be attained by 
man, will be the best, not without 
the control of human as well as of 
divine law, and, in part, because of 
that control. ‘The nature of man 
will continue the same, in every 
age, and need, as a support of vir. 
tue, the reverential fear of the ma- 
gistrate. ‘The necessity of this sup. 
port is no proof of the nonexistence 
of virtue. ‘There is law and fear in 
heaven—the fear of offending. Nor 
would it be safe to trust either saint 
or angel, in the hour of temptation, 
if it were not for the foreseen con- 
sequences of transgression, the dis- 
pleasure of the lawgiver. In the 
happy age that we anticipate, the 
arm of civil law will therefore be 
stretched out over men, ready to 
fall upon the heads of the guilty, 
with a certainty hitherto unrealized 
on earth. 

Nor will this period be distin- 
guished by the abrogation of the 
law of marriage, and the abolition 
of the family state. The divine 


, constitution which manifestly pro- 
>. 2 . rd 
vides for the education of each sue- 


cessive generation under the eye of 
parental love and watchfulness ; the 
jealousies and contentions that har- 
rass the existence of the nearest 
kindred where a plurality of wives 
is tolerated ; and the sweet influen- 
ces of home, the enraptured theme 
of every grateful heart; all these 
assure us, that the promiscuous 
herding of the human race, without 
fathers, with abandoned mothers, 
can be no part of “the good time 
coming.” In that day, as in this, 
the foundation of all that is good, 
great and happy, in the wider cit- 
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cles of society, and in the broader 
fields of usefulness, will be laid in 
the family. 

Nor is this period to be introduced 
by “* the organization of labor in the 
township,” or by any other scheme 
of association. ‘This remedy for the 
evils of society, is the favorite one of 
the present day, the only one which 
js advocated with much ability. It 
js maintained by its advocates that 
there are radical faults in our social 
organization, such as must etfectu- 
ally counteract the efforts of phil- 
anthropy and the remedial influ- 
ence of the Gospel, and perpetuate 
the wrongs and sufferings of the race, 
without any essential mitigation. 
They have, therefore, no time, no 
money, no talent to devote to any 
of the ordinary measures of benev- 
olentaction. ‘They contribute noth- 
ing for the evangelization of the 
heathen, nothing for Bible and ‘Tract 
distribution in destitute settlements, 
nothing for home missions. ‘They 
have, they think, a sovereign pana- 
cea for the evils which we deplore— 
sovereign and indispensable—and 
they despair of achieving much for 
the race, until this remedy shall be 
applied. ‘They propose to prevent 
the collisions of interest, the corro- 
ding cares, the forebodings of pov- 
erty, the actual destitution, the na- 
kedness and hunger, the ignorance 
and vice, the excessive toil and waste 
of labor, of the world as it is, by 
forming associations, or a species of 
joint stock company, to the common 
interests of which every member is 
to devote his time and energies. 
An able writer in one of our most 
widely circulated journals, thus sums 
up the conclusions of a series of ar- 
ticles in favor of the plan. 

“1. That man has a natural, God- 
given right to labor for his own sub- 
sistence and the good of others, and 
toa needful portion of the earth from 
which his physical sustenance is to 
bedrawn. If this be a natural, essen- 
tial right, it cau not be justly suspend- 
ed, as to any, upon the interest or 
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caprice of others; and that society 
in which a part of fhankind are per- 
mitted or forbidden to labor, accord- 
ing to the need felt or fancied by 
others for their labor, is unjustly con- 
stituted and ought to be reformed. 

“2. That in a true social state, 
the right of every individual to such 
labor as he is able to perform, and 
to the fair and equal recompense of 
his labor, will be guarantied and pro- 
vided for; and the thorough educa- 
tion of each child, physical, moral 
and intellectual, be regarded as the 
dictate of universal interest and im- 
perative duty. : 

* 3. That such education for all, 
such opportunity to labor, such se- 
curity to each of a just and fair re- 
compense, are manifestly practica- 
ble only through the association of 
some two or three hundred families 
on the basis of united interests and 
efforts, (after the similitude of a 
bank, railroad or whaleship, though 
with far more perfect arrangements 
for securing to each what is justly 
his ;) inhabiting a common edifice, 
though with distinct and exclusive 
as well as common apartments, cul- 
tivating one common domain, and 
pursuing thereon various branches 
of mechanical and manufacturing as 
well as agricultural industry, and 
uniting in the support of education, 
in defraying the cost of chemical 
and philosophical apparatus, of fre- 
quent lectures, &c. &e. 

“4. That among the advantages 
of this organization would be im- 
mense economies in land, food, cook- 
ing, fuel, buildings, teams, imple- 
ments, merchandise, litigation, ac- 
count-keeping, &c. &c., while, on 
the other hand, a vastly increased 
efficiency would be given to the la- 
bor of each by concentration of ef- 
fort and the devotion to productive 
industry of the great numbers now 
employed in unproductive avoca- 
tious, or who are deemed too young, 
too unskilled or too inefficient to be 
set at work under our present in- 
dustrial mechanism. 
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“5. That, thus associated and 
blended in interests, in daily inter- 
course, in early impressions, in 
cares, joys and aspirations, the rich 
and poor would become the breth- 
ren and mutual helpers for which 
their Creator designed them—that 
labor would be rendered attractive 
by well planned, lighted, warmed 
and ventilated work-shops, by fre- 
quent alternations from the field to 
the shop as urgency, convenience, 
weariness or weather should suggest ; 
and that all being workers, all shar- 
ers in the same cares and recrea- 
tions, none doomed to endure exis- 
tence ina cellar or hovel, the an- 
tagonism and envious discontent row 
prevalent would be banished, and 
general content, good-will and hap- 
piness prevail, while famine, home- 
lessness, unwilling idleness, the hor- 
rors of bankruptcy, etc. would be 
unknown. 

** These, hastily and imperfectly 
condensed, are my positions, my 
convictions. I believe that Chris- 
tianity, social justice, intellectual and 
moral progress, universal well-be- 
ing, imperatively require the adop- 
tion of such a reform as is here 
roughly sketched. 1 do not expect 
that it will be immediately effected, 
nor that the approaches to it will not 
be signalized by failures, mistakes, 
disappointments. But the principle 
of association is one which has al- 
ready done much for the improve- 
ment of the condition of our race ; 
we see it now actively making its 
way into general adoption, through 
odd-fellowship, protective unions, 
mutual fire, marine, and life insur- 
ance, and other forms of guaranty- 
ism. Already commodious edifices 
for the poor of cities are planned by 
benevolence, unsuspicious of the end 
to which it points; already the re- 
moval of paupers from localities 
where they are a grievous burthen, 
to those where they can substan- 
tially support themselves, is the 
theme of general discussion. In all 
these and many like them I see the 
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portents of ‘a good time coming,’ 
not for the destitute and hopeless 
only, but for the great mass of our 
fellow-men. In this faith | labor and 
live; share it or scout it as you 
will.” 

We shall not attempt a minute 
criticism of these positions, but pass 
our judgment upon a few of them, 
and state our reasons for rejecting 
the main conclusion. 

We are not sure that we can as. 
sent to the assertion, that man hasa 
natural right to ‘‘a needful portion 
of the earth from which his physi- 
cal sustenance is to be drawn.” 
The precise meaning of the writer 
is not very obvicus. That every 
man has a natural right to seize up- 
on “a needful portion” of unappro- 
priated land, has always been ad. 
mitted ;—that the laborer is justly 
entitled to his hire, that is, to a share 
in the product of the land which he 
cultivates for his employer, we shall 
not dispute. But we are not prepa- 
red to assent to a possible meaning 
of this language, viz. that the poor 
have a right to seize upon the land 
of the rich, and partition it among 
themselves. Such a right would be 
inconsistent with any inequalities of 
wealth beyond a common supply of 
wants. The right of property would 
then extend only to the possession 
of “a needful portion,” and every 
larger proprietor would be bound to 
part with his surplus on demand. 
All motives for industry and econo- 
my, not necessary to subsistence in 
the ordinary style, would be want- 
ing, and the accumulation of wealth, 
on which all progress is dependent, 
would be impracticable. ‘The right 
of property is proved by the acquis- 
itiveness of human nature, of which 
the phrenologist speaks; and to re- 
strict it to the possession of a bare 
competence, would paralize the in- 
dustrial energies of the world. We 
do not, however, dissent from the 
opinion of this writer, if he means 
simply to assert the natural right of 
every man to pursue his own happl- 
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ness; to work for his own support, 
and to receive a fair remuneration 
for his labor. It is not land alone 
that he wants. He may prefer to 
follow the seas, or labor in a shop, 
or practice medicine or law; and 
whatever service he may perform, 
his right to an equivalent from the 
person served, is as truly a natural 
right, as that of the tiller of the soil 
to the product of his industry. 

Nor can we assent to all that is 
expressed so positively in the third 
paragraph, viz. ** that such education 
for all, such opportunity to labor, 
such security to each of a just and 
fair recompense, are manifestly 
practicable only through the associ- 
ation of some two or three hundred 
families on the basis of united inter- 
ests and efforts.’ ‘The education 
of all is *“* manifestly practicable,” 
without any such expedient. The 
common school system of our coun- 
try contemplates the education of 
all. The churches of the several 
denominations could easily adopt a 
system for the instruction of a!l the 
children of their respective congre- 
gations. An opportunity to labor is, 
we admit, sometimes wanting, in the 
present state of society ; and so also 
isa fair recompense of labor. But 
by admitting this, we do not of course 
concur in the expediency of * the 
organization of labor in the town- 
ship.” Some advantages may be 
secured, and some evils of the pre- 
sent order of things may be avoided, 
by such an organization, while on 
the whole, the change may be un- 
fortunate. And we think it can be 
shown that the highest interests of 
man would not be promoted by se- 
curing to him a livelihood, without 
his own care and vigilance: for 
which opinion we shall soon give our 
reasons. 

How we view many of the other 
positions which this writer flatters 
himself he has established, will ap- 
pear in the sequel, after we have 
pointed out our positive objections 
to the measure. 

Vou. V. 51 
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The advocates of association over- 
look the probationary character of 
many of the trials of this life, and 
instead of aiming only at the remo- 
val of wickedness, and the relief of 
suffering, they seek to deliver man 
from the sphere and possibility of 
the necessary discipline of divine 
Providence. Instead of inculcating 
the precept, “take no thought for 
the morrow,” in a world of uncer- 
tainty and change, they would place 
him in a condition of perfect ex- 
emption from all the vicissitudes of 
life, and guaranty him a good live- 
lihood and decent burial, and the 
care of his wife and children after 
him. This promise may fascinate 
men who have not learned to com- 
mit their interests to God in well 
doing as to a faithful Creator—men 
who shrink from personal responsi- 
bility ; and they may herd together 
for mutual defense and safety. But 
the Christian, when he reflects on 
his past history, will not wish to es- 
cape occasions of trust in a benefi- 
cent Providence, nor those trials of 
his confidence by which his faith has 
been strengthened. Instead of in- 
culcating the duty of giving to the 
poor, the associationists would in- 
sure all their members in advance 
against the necessity of private 
acts of charity ; and they thus lose 
the moral discipline and happiness 
which grow out of the relations of 
rich and poor, of benefactor and 
beneficiary, in our social state. The 
truth is, if we are not mistaken, 
mankind were not sent into the 
world to guaranty one another 
against the possibility of want,’ nor 
to escape the necessity of forecast 
and caution, nor to throw off upon 
the officers ofa joint stock company, 
the whole care and management of 
their interests. ‘They were piaced 
here for discipline ; for the trial of 
their patience and fortitude ; for the 
exercise and development of their 
intellects; for self-denial; for dis- 
appointment ; for trust; for benevo- 
lent action. Their liability to the 
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trials of life, in the present social 
state, is essential to their moral dis- 
cipline ; and the struggle they must 
make in the business of life, is 
equally necessary to the full de- 
velopment of their faculties. We 
shall be sorry for the children of 
these townships, if they must be 
reared under this system of intellec- 
tual and moral enervation. 

In this connection, it is pertinent 
to allude to the extreme difficulty of 
maintaining a system of religious 
instruction and public worship in an 
association. Though we may incur 
the scorn of socialists of the infidel 
school, we must express our con- 
viction of the necessity of the Sab- 
bath and Christian ministry to the 
highest state of social cultivation and 
happiness. With this conviction, we 
can not but regard the improbability 
of any adequate provision of this 
kind as fatal to their scheme. The 
diversities of belief which divide our 
communities into sects, are easily 
provided for by the establishment 
of distinct churches, supporting re- 
spectively their own ministers. But 
in association, the means of inde- 
pendent action are wanting, and the 
rancor of sectarian feeling will be 
apt to prevent a system of religious 
instruction and public worship. Di- 
vinity will fall out of the triad of 
learned professions, and pastoral 
labor will be dispensed with as no 
part of productive industry. 

The scheme of association is li- 
able to another objection, absolutely 
fatal, its manifest impracticability ; it 
can never succeed. No arguments 
are sufficiently cogent to persuade 
the body of mankind to embark in 
such an experiment. Its wisdom 
must first be demonstrated by many 
successful trials, through a long pe- 
riod of years, before men of dis- 
cretion will venture upon it. And 
so long as men of sound minds re- 
fuse to risk their fortunes, reputa- 
tion, usefulness, domestic happi- 
ness, and a!l the interests of those 
dependent on them, in the experi- 
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ment, what chance is there of suc. 


cess? Will associations of men and 
women, gathered from the ranks of 
discontent, disappointment, misan- 
thropy, and sanguine temperaments; 
gathered in the conviction that the 
ills which they desire to escape are 
all owing to the mal-organization of 
the social state, and not to their own 
misconduct and mistakes, and that 
a community of interests will make 
them all kings and priests with en. 
tailed estates, all laborers, all pro- 
ducers, yet all persons of easy iei- 
sure, all rich, all learned ; will such 
associations be successful? Will 
not the judicious part of the com. 
munity, who alone could rationally 
be expected to accomplish a work 
of so great difficulty, be repelled 
from embarking in it, by all the 
trials that are likely to be made? 
We have no doubt of it. We think 
also that the very idea of sinking 
one’s individuality and personal in- 
dependence, in an association of 
this kind, is too repulsive to the un- 
sophisticated heart of man, to be 
generally received. Men of ardent 
and misguided philanthropy, if they 
can obtain capital to sink in sucha 
pool, may also find men and women 
of broken fortunes and broken spirits, 
who, weary of struggling with the 
waves of adversity, are prepared to 
catch at straws, that will go with 
them intoassociation. But the sober 
world will still prefer a life of indi- 
vidual responsibility. Nor if it were 
otherwise, would the scheme be an 
adequate measure of relief from 
the prevalence of social wickedness 
and suffering. Were it universally 
adopted, it would doubtless turn the 
current of human depravity into new 
channels, but it would not dry it up, 
nor stay its destructive course. We 
have already adverted to the pro- 
bability of collisions between the 
several towns, and the probability of 
internal dissensions is even greater. 
There would undoubtedly be rival 
interests among the leading mem- 
bers, who would foment difficuities 
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that would involve the whole frater- 
nity. The wisdom of New England 
shines, if any where, in her love of 
personal independence and _ her 


jealousy of combinations. She is 


even careful to station her churches 
so far apart, that if one should take 
fire, no other would be in danger. 
Need we say that we here speak 
figuratively ¢ The churches of New 
England are to each other merely 
advisory bodies ; and it is worthy of 
consideration, whether their conse- 
quent harmony and freedom from 
the disturbing force of loca! difficul- 
ties, should not be taken as decisive 
evidence, that the more mankind 
are removed from subjection one to 
another, the less liable are they to 
discord. We think this opinion is 
corroborated by history. How few 
have been the successful experi- 
ments of socialism! How frequent- 
ly have such attempts been frustra- 
ted by internal dissensions, and by 
collisions with the world! Even 
where the success has seemed to be 
the greatest, what has the generai 
happiness gained? Each associa- 
tion stands in the midst of society as 
a separate and antagonistical inter- 
est, and withdraws from the public 
service the wealth and talent em- 
barked in it. Nor would the effect 
be better if the whole population 
were to he organized into townships 
on this plan. ‘Then the several in- 
dependent associations, like the war- 
like clans of other times, would be 
exposed to constant controversy far 
more serious and difficult of ami- 
eable adjustment, than in the inter- 
course of individuals. ‘The associ- 
ation is formed, not as a missionary 
society for the benefit of the world, 
hot as a railway corporation to con- 
struct a public convenience ; but for 
the private interest of the members, 
in which the rest of mankind have 
ho part, and which may be a tempta- 
tion to drive hard bargains with the 
surroundingcommunity. The mem- 
bers must either live in isolation 
from all other men, and consume 


only the products of their own la- 
bor, or, having commerce with the 
world, come into competition in the 
markets with other producers ; and 
we fear they will be found, in these 
transactions, like other corporations, 
without souls. ‘Their towns would 
then become obnoxious to public in- 
dignation, and liable to be broken 
up, like ill-fated Nauvoo, by the 
hand of violence. But even in the 
improbable event of external har- 
mony and a permanent existence, 
these fraternities can not, in our 
opinion, be expected to fulfil the pre- 
dictions of their advocates. We 
have seen that they present no fair 
prospect of harmony. What too 
would be the fate of morality in a 
society so constructed, it is not dif- 
ficult to foresee. It is well known, 
that mankind will do, in an associ- 
ated capacity, deeds of dishonesty 
and meanness, which they would 
scorn to be guilty of as individuals. 
Relying on the popular sentiment of 
the body of which they are mem- 
bers, they will do without scruple 
for the common interest, what they 
would shrink from doing for their 
own private ends. Nor can we 
avoid the suspicion that the constant 
mingling of the population in their 
public apartments and daily occu- 
pations, will, in spite of every pre- 
caution, prove unfriendly to purity 
of heart and life. We should re- 
gret to be obliged to confide a youth- 
ful friend to this influence. The 
prospect of maintaining a truly 
Christian character in such an asso- 
ciation amounts, in our view, only to 
a possibility. ® The retirement in 
which the vast body of the people 
are now educated, away from the 
interruptions that must continually 
invade the private life of the associa- 
tionist, lays the foundation of nearly 
all the virtue of mankind ; and, as 
it seems to us, is indispensable to 
eminent piety in Christians general- 
ly. The exercise and cultivation of 
many of the dispositions which give 
symmetry to the character of man, 
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and spread a charm over his life, 
can have no place in a mutual in- 
surance company. Parental respon- 
sibilities and filial obligations, are 
weakened ; and the charities of the 
beneficent, and the gratitude of the 
poor, are excluded by the very con- 
stitution of society. But the most 
signal failure of these schemes of 
social reform will be due, if we are 
not deceived, to the idleness and 
thriftlessness of the population. ‘The 
enterprising, industrious members 
will find their number small, and the 
whole labor of supporting a herd of 
drones pressing upon them, until at 
length they will abandon the part- 
nership in discouragement and dis- 
gust. The a priori evidence of 
this, lies in the absence of any ade- 
quate motive to labor, and in the 
manifest impossibility of applying, 
under the system, any effectual 
stimulus to the sluggish nature of 
man. A strong religious delusion, 
as in the case of the Shakers, may 
induce men to associate together, 
undera despotic government of their 
own framing, which shall have suf- 
ficent strength to enforce order and 
industry. But such joint stock as- 
sociations as we are contemplating, 
ean never be governed by stringent 
rules, sustained by severe penalties ; 
and if we know anything of man- 
kind, four members out of every 
five will indulge their indolence, to 
the utter ruin of every such estab- 
lishment. 

What then becomes of the de- 
mand for a new organization of the 
social state, as a means of relief 
from the evils whic we deplore ? 
We can not doubt that a praise- 
worthy philanthropy, a generous re- 
gard for the welfare of man, anda 
humane sympathy with suffering, 
animate the zeal of many in their 
advocacy of a scheme which we 
deem it to be our duty to discoun- 
tenance. The reader will see that 
the objection to their plan on which 
we have insisted at the greatest 
length, is its manifest impracticabili- 
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ty. We sympathize with them ip 
an unfeigned abhorrence of the nu. 
merous wrongs that are inflicted on 
mankind by oppressive laws, as well 
as in the wretchedness produced by 
the lawless violence and vices of our 
race. But we do not see that they 
have discovered a remedy. The 
evils deplored will survive their talk 
and their experiments, unless some 
other more efiectua! influence shall 
prevent it. 

We have thus prepared the way 
for the exhibition of the grounds of 
our expectation of a golden age of 
the world, in which all that we have 
predicted shall be realized. 

We take the past as a pledge of 
the future. The advancement of 
mankind in intelligence, in science, 
in art, in virtue, in the means of 
subsistence and comfort, and the 
mitigation of human wretchedness, 
in all Christian nations, is a part of 
history. Something important has 
been gained by some means; and 
what these means are no observer 
can doubt. It is Christianity that 
has wrought the wonderful change. 
It is Christianity that has transmuted 
the savage Briton into the accom. 
plished Englishman; and that has 
spread over wide territories, once 
full of the habitations of ferocious 
men, the dwellings of honest and 
peaceful industry. She has not 
done what she would, nor what she 
has promised. Will she be able to 
carry out all her plans of benefi- 
cence, without a fundamental alter- 
ation of the social state? Those 
who think her unable, point, withan 
air of triumph, to the slow progress 
of man since the birth of Christ, and 
to the existence, even in Christian 
lands, of squalid poverty, of beastly 
drunkenness, of slavery and war; and 
assert that an experiment of nearly 
two thousand years duration, is suf- 
ficient to extinguish all hope of a 
better age, unless an organic change 
of the social state shall first dry up 
the sources of human depravity and 
woe. We think differently. We 
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go not choose to make ourselves of 
the number of those who say: 
“ Where is the promise of his com- 
ing, for since the fathers fell asleep 
all things continue as they were 
from the beginning.” We do not 
forget that a thousand years are 
with the Lord as one day. He needs 
not be in haste to accomplish his 
purposes. We see also obstacles 
inherent in human nature suflficient- 
ly potent to account for the slow 
progress of man toward the highest 
point of social elevation and happi- 
ness. Whoever considers the nat- 
ural proneness of the race to idle- 
ness and vice, and even to lose, by 
retrograde movements, the degrees 
of civilization that have been attain- 
ed, and to relapse into barbarism, 
will rather admire the elevation and 
stability of modern society, than 
wonder at the remaining sum of 
crime, ignorance and wretchedness. 
We do not wonder; we admire. 
The world becomes better and hap- 
pier day by day. The footsteps of 
reform, to our eye, are now more 
rapid and secure than at any pre- 
vious period. ‘The improvements 
of the past are more and more se- 
curely held in consequence of the 
diffusion of intelligence, the free- 
dom of the press, and the rising 
power of the productive classes, 
whose inierest if specially is to pro- 
mote the cause of social reform. 
All the gains of the future will be 
guarded with equal vigilance, and 
become stepping-stones to still far- 
ther achievements. ‘The conces- 
sions made to liberty in the States of 
the Church, in Prussia and in Tur- 
key, are facts in confirmation of this 
opinion. ‘They can not be recalled, 
and they can not fail to pave the 
way to the correction of abuses in 
church and state, until at length, 
in the lapse of years, nothing may 
remain to be corrected. So we be- 
lieve. Our expectation rests far less 
on the aspects of the times and the 
history of the past, than on the 
Biste, which, as we think, announ- 


ces plainly the coming of a better 
age, distinguished by all that purity, 
harmony, rectitude, and happiness 
of which we have spoken; and at 
the same time, teaches us with suf- 
ficient clearness that our present so- 
cial relations are not in themselves 
antagonistical to our reachings after 
this ** new earth,” but “ helpers of 
our faith.” We take what has been 
gained through the benign influence 
of Christianity, as a pledge of the 
consummation of our hopes. 

We may now specify those aux- 
iliaries of Christianity on which the 
chief reliance is placed for the ac- 
complishment of this work. 

Science will have a principal share 
of the honor of introducing this hap- 
py era. It has hitherto contributed 
largely to the relief of suffering and 
to the augmentation of the conven- 
iences, comforts and embellish- 
ments of life. The arts are, all of 
them, indebted to science for their 
perfection, if not for their existence. 
Even war has become less sangui- 
nary and less frequent, since science 
and art have introduced the use of 
firearms. ‘The more terrific and 
resistless the engines of destruction 
become, the less disposed are na- 
tions to try the fortunes of war. 
The discovery of the explosive pow- 
er of gun-cotton may perhaps com- 
pel the despots of the world to re- 
lax the rigor of their tyranny, and 
rather than be hurled from their 
thrones, to concede to their sub- 
jects constitutional governments, and 
maintain a paternal rule over all 
classes of the people. Every such 
invention or discovery of science, 
supplies to the oppressed of all na- 
tions, new weapons of successful re- 
sistance. Contributions to the arts 
of peace, illustrate, more strikingly 
still, the obligations of our race to 
science. The various uses of the 
steam-engine in facilitating the in- 
tercourse of men, making neighbors 
of remote nations, and conveying 
the products of every climate over the 
whole world in the space of a few 
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weeks, and multiplying at a cost far 
below the prices of former times, 
and in a more finished style, every 
article of clothing and convenient 
utensil, is an example of whatscience 
can do for the benefitof man. The 
more recent application of galvanism 
to the communication of intelligence 
in the twinkling of an eye, between 
points thousands of miles apart ; and 
the still more recent discovery of the 
lethean ether which renders the liv- 
ing body insensible to the knife of 
the surgeon, are other examples of 
the manner in which science is 
forcing all the possibilities of nature 
to minister to the welfare of man. 
Is it irrational to expect, in view of 
what has thus been done to lighten 
the labors, to supply the wants, to 
relieve the sufferings, to augment 
the enjoyments of human life, and 
to diffuse these blessings through all 
ranks of society, that the benefits 
will ultimately reach the whole race, 
and that new inventions, discover- 
ies, and applications of scientific 
principles to useful purposes, will 
confirm our most sanguine hopes? 
Such improvements have been made, 
that already mankind begin to in- 
quire whether it is possible that the 
forces of nature should be made to 
contribute more bountifully still to 
the arts of life. They seem to 
think that they have seen an end of 
perfection in the construction of la- 
bor-saving machines and the other 
numberless contributions of science 
to the service of man. But proba- 
bly the course of discovery and in- 
vention has only just commenced, 
and another century may find the 
arts as far in advance of the present 
day, as we are in advance of former 
generations. And at every step, 
the progress of the useful and orna- 
mental arts, will improve the condi- 
tion of man. There will be a more 
abundant supply of material for his 
wardrobe and his table ; more efli- 
cient remedies for disease ; more 
leisure for menta! cultivation ; bet- 
ter systems of instruction within the 
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reach of all; and ample provisions 
for the relief of honest poverty, 
The increase of cotton cultivation 
as a direct consequence of the ip. 
vention of the cotton-gin, is an in. 
stance of the universal effect of those 
inventions which cheapen the pro. 
duction of useful articles. The re. 
sult invariably is a more abundant 
production, and a special benefit to 
the poorer classes ; for it is they who 
are thereby put into possession of a 
new article of comfort or conven. 
ience. 

Legislation wili be another promi- 
nent means of introducing the golden 
age of the world. In many coun. 
tries a radical change in the funda. 
mental law of the land, is necessary 
to the freedom of the people, the 
enjoyment of theirnatural rights, and 
their highest social prosperity and 
happiness. And no nation has yet 
received a perfect constitution and 
code of laws. In every country 
there are laws and institutions which 
are not only impolitic, but unjust and 
oppressive. These will gradually 
give place to a system of impartial 
laws extending over all classes, and 
securing to all the common rights 
and privileges of free citizens. It is 
manifest that all these reforms are 
within the reach of possibility ; that 
they may even be confidently an- 
ticipated, not only by the Christian 
who relies on the promises of God, 
but by the mere philanthropist who 
may see in the signs of the times, the 
pledge of a better age. Who does 
not expect the downfall of all des- 
poiisms, and the universal establish- 
ment of popular governments, civil 
and ecclesiastical ? Who does not 
expect that the legislation of the 
world, in the hands of the people, 
will be framed on the principle, that 
one man not convicted of crime, is 
equally entitled with every other to 
all the privileges of freemen ? 

A few examples may serve to 
show how much may be done by 
legislative reform for the social hap- 
piness of our race. 
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The temperance cause is, at the 


resent moment, looking to the 
arm of the law to carry it forward, 
and establish it on a firm basis, by 
the suppression of the traffic in in- 
toxicating drinks. ‘That incalcula- 
ble good would result from the 
abandonment of the trade, except 
for use in the arts, no one can 
doubt. The only question, about 
which opinions may be divided, 
respects the choice of measures to 
accomplish the object; whether it 
is wisest to prohibit the traffic ab- 
solutely, or to impose upon the trade 
the burden of all the pauperism and 
damage occasioned by it, and to 
punish the vender, as an accessory, 
for all crimes commiited through 
the influence of his trade; or else 
to adopt some other expedient to 
dry up this fountain of public cor- 
ruption and misery. It is not our 
object to go into the consideration 
of such points. We think it evident 
that the friends of the cause will not 
rest until their work is consumma- 
ted by making the sale of intoxica- 
ting drinks a penal offense, with the 
approbation of such a majority of 
the people as shall secure the exe- 
cution of the law, and stamp with 
infamy every violation of it: or, at 
least, until the business becomes 
too hazardous to be followed by 
men who have any thing to lose. 
There is a loud demand for re- 
form in the laws which relate to re- 
ligion, not so much in our own 
country as in other parts of the 
world. The union of church and 
state is a grand impertinence, pro- 
ceeding on the groundless pretense, 
that the state is the authorized head 
of the church and bound to provide 
by law for the instruction of the 
people in a prescribed religion. 
The history of this country has 
worked out no problem with more 
absolute demonsiration, than that re- 
ligion will flourish if left to the vol- 
unlary support of the people, rather 
than under the patronage of the 
state. There are other decisive ob- 
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jections to the union of church and 
state. It corrupts religion by tempt- 
ing ambitious and worldly men to 
become ecclesiastics, for the sake of 
the distinctions and emoluments of 
the church. It is in every way ad- 
verse to the cultivation of theological 
science, frowning on all departures 
from the prescribed forms and dog- 
mas of the establishment. It may 
also impose on the people the sup- 
port of what they regard to be a 
false system of doctrines, and what 
is so in fact. The grand error of 
the system is, that it robs the true 
faith of a most important advantage 
which she has in her conflict with 
error in the open field. A false re- 
ligion can live and thrive for ages 
on ecclesiastical funds, when, if it 
were left to the sole resource of free- 
will offerings, it would not survive a 
generation. ‘The votaries of error 
may devote their property to it, un- 
der the influence of superstition and 
party excitement; but in the cool 
moments of life, they prefer their 
money to their idols. The truth, on 
the contrary, has an unfailing sup- 
port in the steady devotion of sin- 
cere Christians. In every view of 
the subject therefore, whether we 
consider the injustice inflicted on 
dissenters by a state religion, or the 
mere inutility or the absolute perni- 
ciousness of such establishments, 
we can not but conclude, that they 
ought to be abolished. Freedom of 
conscience should be secured to all. 
The Bible is the gift of God to man ; 
and every man has a right, confer- 
red by his Maker, and founded on his 
personal responsibility, to interpret 
it for himself. No human govern- 
ment can lawfully prohibit him from 
worshiping God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience. This 
is a truism in our country, but un- 
happily it is practically denied by a 
large part of Christendom. Not 
only is religion with prescribed 
forms and dogmas established and 
endowed, but dissent in some coun- 
tries is visited with civil disabilities, 
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and even with the confiscation of 
goods and banishment. A greater 
wrong can not be inflicted on man. 
But we look with confidence to the 
universal recognition at no distant 
day, of the rights of conscience. 
The burning of heretics and the tor- 
tures of the Inquisition, no more 
certainly belong to the history of 
the past, than the perfect religious 
freedom of the world, is a part of 
human destiny. 

The entailment of estates is an- 
other subject for legislative reform, 
from the unhappy influence of 
which we were saved by the wisdom 
of the fathers of our country. In 
Europe it has consigned millions of 
acres to sterility or devoted them to 
the chase, while the peasantry are 
left to starve for want of bread. 
This whole subject of the tenure of 
property demands, as it seems to us, 
the corrective hand of legislation. 
The laws of every country should 
especially encourage the multipli- 
eation of small farmers, of men 
owning the soil they cultivate, and 
cultivating the soil they own. This 
gives them a fixed habitation, and a 
stake in the liberties, the govern- 
ment, and a!l the interests of their 
country ; and tends to the equaliza- 
tion of wealth, to a population of 
uniform character, to social order, 
harmony, competence and content- 
ment. 

We will refer for illustration to 
one other case in which the social 
interests of mankind may be pro- 
moted by appropriate legislation. 
Although, as we have observed, the 
entailment of large landed estates, 
for the benefit of a privileged order, 
is an evil of great magnitude, in 
those countries where it prevails, yet 
something needs to be done to ren- 
der the condition of the people more 
equal and stable, to attach them to 
the soil, and give them a stake in 
the liberties, peace and welfare of 
their country. This perhaps may 
be done most effectually by extend- 
ing to every family homestead, the 
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principle by which the tools of the 
mechanic, the necessary articles of 
furniture, and other property, are 
now excepted from liability for 
debts ; not as an ex post facto law, ins 
terfering with the rights of creditors, 
but against any obligations contract. 
ed subsequent to the act of exemp- 
tion, Such a provision has already 
been introduced into the constitution 
of ene of our states. Whether it 
will answer the end for which it ig 
designed, we do not feel ourselves 
competent to predict with absolute 
certainty. ‘The principle was known 
to Jewish law, and worked admira- 
bly as a part of the Mosaic insti- 
tutes. And it is obvious that, if an 
expedient of this sort, with proper 
limitations, such as experience would 
suggest, could be devised, it would 
save a multitude of families, from 
being reduced to complete destitu- 
tion by improvidence, vice or inno- 
cent misfortune. Nor as it seems 
to us would the measure embarrass 
the operations of business; for no 
one would be trusted on the credit 
of unattachable property, while the 
possession of a small capital might 
enable a debtor to acquire the means 
of liquidating his obligations when 
otherwise it would not be in his 
power. There are other happy 
consequences that might possibly 
follow the enactment of such a law. 
Would it not tend powerfully to en- 
courage industry, economy, and 
prudent management? Would it 
not restrain young men from bur- 
dening themselves with families be- 
fore they have provided permanent 
homes? However these questions 
may be answered, we think it will 
not be disputed, that legal science 
may yet discover a remedy for those 
sudden fluctuations of fortune by 
which multitudes are every day 
plunged from affluence into penury ; 
and by some effectual means estab- 
lish those who have acquired prop- 
erty of a given value, in the posses- 
sion of a frugal competence out of 
it. So much may certainly be done 
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as shall sensibly diminish the rela- 
tive number of suflering families, 
and at the same time secure the in- 
terest of an independent yeomanry 
in the preservation of the peace and 
order of society. 

Leaving the consideration of the 
influence of science and law, we 
can only allude to popular education 
as another powerful auxiliary to the 
Gospel in the work of social reform 
and improvement. ‘The instruction 
of youth in the rudiments of useful 
jearning, opens to them the word of 
God, sharpens their intellects, and 
supplies them with the necessary in- 
struments of investigation and pro- 

What is thus done very gen- 
erally for the youth of our country, 
will yet be done for the whole civil- 
ized world, and for every nation that 
shall hereafter embrace Christianity. 
The reign of ignorance will then 
close. Mankind will know the truth, 
and the truth shall make them free. 

This brings us to the considera- 
tion of the direct agency of Chris- 
tianity in this work of social re- 
generation. ‘The application of all 
those remedial influences of which 
we have spoken, together with 
the constant inculcation of revealed 
truth, through the institutions of 
the Gospel, is our ground of re- 
liance for the ultimate accomplish- 
ment of these predictions. Chris- 
tianity is the fundamental influence ; 
that which supports all other means 
of ameliorating the condition of man ; 
that which is the source of modern 
science, law, art and education; 
that which suggests and inspires all 
the movements of philanthropy; 
and that alone which works a radi- 
cal change in the character of man, 
subduing his natural selfishness, and 
subjecting him to the control of rea- 
son, conscience and love. No hu- 
man wisdom can devise a success- 
ful plan for harmonizing the inter- 
ests of the human race, so that wars 
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and fightings will not come forth 
from their justs, and bring them 
“into captivity to the law of sin 
which is in their members,” until 
“the law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus” shall make them free. 
Oppression, violence, bloodshed, in- 
temperance, licentiousness, crime 
and cruelty in every form, will 
scourge the earth, so long and so 
far as the native character of man 
shall bear sway in the world. We 
look therefore to vital Christianity to 
be the harbinger of that age of or- 
der, peace and social happiness that 
the world is reaching after not in 
vain. The reconciliation of indi- 
viduals will reconcile nations. De- 
fensive war will cease with the ces- 
sation of offenses. No more inno- 
cent blood will stain the “ new earth,” 
when man himself shall become a 
‘**new creature” in Christ. Not on- 
ly will the great fountains of human 
suflering—war, slavery, intempe- 
rance and licentiousness—be dried 
up, but righteousness and truth, be- 
neficence and courtesy, reigning in 
human hearts, and shining in all hu- 
man intercourse, will leave no right 
unregarded, no want unsupplied, 
and no suffering unrelieved. This 
is not a vision of enthusiasm, nor a 
dream of philosophy. Were it not 
for the testimony of divine revela- 
tion, we should entertain no such 
expectations. With this encourage- 
ment, we can anticipate all that we 
have delineated.—We can believe 
that science and art, civil govern- 
ment and education, will contribute, 
as handmaids of religion, an abun- 
dant supply for the temporal wants 
of man; and that religion by its di- 
rect agency, will bring the race to 
the exercise of mutual forbearance 
and generosity. ‘This is what is 
wanted, all that is wanted, and all 
that is consistent with a state of tri- 
al, and preparation for a responsible 
existence beyond the grave. 
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Tue advent of a popular book, is 
about as evident, from certain at- 
tending signs, as the appearance of 
a comet among the steady and fa- 
miliar bodies of the solar system. 
On the occurrence of the heavenly 
phenomenon, astronomers are busy 
in the investigation of its appearance 
and laws; the learned professor 
wheels out his long telescope, and 
gazes the live-long night at the misty 
thing he has espied in one of the 
constellations. His accurate pupil 
turns to his books, to determine the 
elements of its orbit, and whether it 
is Encke’s or Halley’s. Men stand 
in crowds, watching its flight from 
star to star—journals of science and 
heralds of news spread authentic in- 
formation of its progress, rate of 
velocity and time of disappearance ; 
and he who had not seen the celes- 
tial wonder, would know that it had 
actually appeared. It is somewhat 
so with the terrestrial phenomenon. 
As soon as it is fairly ** out,” in the 
shape of letters from abroad, a ro- 
mance, tragedy, a volume of poetry, 
or biography of warriors, literary 
circles are busy in the discussion of 
its merits, according to the establish- 
ed rules of criticism; half-literary 
circles talk of its fine passages, in- 
teresting hero, thrilling catastrophe, 
elegant binding, and the perfection 
of the art of printing. Reviews, 
journals, magazines, quarterlies and 
penny papers are filled with extracts, 
comments, recommendations, puffs. 
Circulating libraries of ‘choice 
reading,” circulate with new ve- 
locity—there is a buzz in the sa- 
loons of Washington and Saratoga, 
about the Glory and Shame of Eng- 
land, or Napoleon and his Marshals. 
The bookseller, reduced to his * last 
copy,” assures his eager customers, 
that a new edition is “ forth-coming,” 
and a man a thousand miles from 
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New York or Boston, is aware that 
a new star is blazing in the literary 
world. 

From some of these signs we 
knew of the existence of “ Headley’s 
Napoleon” —the book to which we 
shall principally direct our attention 
at this time, reserving for a future 
number some remarks on the other 
works of the author. If any of our 
readers should think that a more 
critical notice than we were able to 
give to this work on a former occa- 
sion is uncalled for, we need only 
say in self-justification, that a * phi- 
losophical estimate of the French 
Revolution,’ which has __ passed 
through eight or nine editions, and 
received from the press the most 
flattering commendations, deserves 
more than a place among our liter- 
ary notices. One editor calls this 
work, “the most deeply interesting 
and widely popular book of the sea- 
son ;” another pronounces it “ su- 
perior to the writings of Scott and 
Alison ;” another calls it “a philo- 
sophical estimate of the French Rev- 
olution.” One praises the “ august 
title” and the * portraits of the mar- 
shals,” and says, “if there is such 
a thing as being born for a particu- 
lar profession, Mr. Headley was 
born for a military commander.” 
One discourses in this style: “ he is 
an ardent admirer of Napoleon, 
worshiping him with almost a poet- 
ical fervor, and had he been a fol- 
lower of the great soldier in the 
days of his glory, he would have 
loved him with adoration.” If now 
and then a voice has been raised in 
another strain, it has been lost in 
the din of general approbation. And 
yet this very popular work which is 
doing much to shape the views and 
mora! sentiments of American youth, 
is not, in our opinion, either a trust- 
worthy history, or a tale of souad 
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moral influence. We invite the 
reader’s attention to the justice of 
this opinion. 

The leading and most conspicu- 
ous chapter of these two volumes, 
js a forced effort to defend Napoleon 
against English historians, by prov- 
ing him guiltless of provoking those 
wars, which convulsed the world 
from his accession to the consular 
throne of France, to his final defeat 
at Waterloo. This design is an- 
nounced in the following language. 
« Before entering on his character, 
it is necessary that whatever unjust 
prejudices we entertain, should be 
removed, and our errors in history 
corrected. ‘The first great barrier 
in the way of doing him justice is 
the conviction every where enter- 
tained, that he alone, or chiefly, is 
chargeable with those desolating 
wars, that covered the continent 
with slain armies.”” ‘l’o show how 
hearty and urgent were Napoleon’s 
efforts to secure a general peace, 
his memorable letter, written soon 
after he assumed the consulship, to 
the King of England, is brought to 
view, with some lofty paragraphs 
about the good intentions of the au- 
thor. In alluding to the manner of 
its reception by the British govern- 
ment, it is said, “* Mr. Pitt returned 
an insulting letter, and declared that 
England must see some signs of re- 
pentance and amendment before she 
could trust the proflers of peace ; 
and that the restoration of the Bour- 
bon throne, was the only guarantee 
she would deem sufficient for the 
good behavior of the French gov- 
ernment.” If this last assertion had 
been uttered as merely the opinion 
of Mr. Headley, drawn from his ob- 
servations when he “ traveled,” as 
he informs us, ** amid the monarch- 
ies of Europe, and witnessed their 
nervous fear of republican princi- 
ples;” it might have been classed 
with many of his startling conclu- 
sions, and been passed off for what 
twas worth; but it is another mat- 
ter, when it is asserted as a fact in 
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history, that to proposals of peace 
made by the first consul, Mr. Pitt 
(rather, Lord Grenville) replied, 
that the “ restoration of the Bourbon 
throne was the only guarantee Eng- 
land could deem sufficient for the 
good behavior of the French gov- 
ernment”’—refusing all terms of ac- 
commodation until this security was 
obtained. Itappears from the official 
correspondence on the subject, that 
no such condition was considered in- 
dispensable to the existence of friend- 
ly relations between the two nations. 
On the contrary it was expressly 
declared in the reply of Lord Gren- 
ville, that his Majesty made no claim 
to prescribe to France, what should 
be the form of her government, in 
order that a “solid pacification” 
might take place. 

We will quote the language of the 
British minister. ‘ The best pledge 
of the reality and permanence of 
pacific intentions, would be the res- 
toration of that line of princes, which 
for so many centuries maintained 
the French nation in prosperity at 
home and consideration abroad. 
But it is not to this mode that his 
majesty limits the possibility of solid 
pacification. He makes no claim to 
prescribe to France, what shall be 
the form of her government, or in 
whose hands she shall vest the au- 
thority necessary for conducting the 
affairs of a great nation.” M. Tal- 
leyrand, in his rejoinder, speaks of 
the allusions to the house of Bour- 
bon, as *‘ insinuations which tend to 
an interference in the internal af- 
fairs of France,” but not as indis- 
pensable nor as proposed conditions 
of peace. In reply to this despatch 
of Talleyrand, it was protested that 
the King of Great Britain “ had no 
desire whatever to prescribe to any 
foreign nation, what should be the 
form of its constitution.” Yet, after 
having made quotations from these 
important state papers, Mr. Headley 
asserts, “ England would have no 
peace while France continued to be 
a republic.” Such a demand, it 
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may be said, would have been hos- 
tile to the published policy of a gov- 
ernment which on all occasions, 
conceded to France the right to rule 
herself, only requiring of her to ab- 
stain from aggressions upon other 
powers, and to maintain such an 
attitude, and to keep within such 
bounds, as would be consistent with 
the independence of the British em- 
pire and those of her allies. This 
being the avowed principle of her 
conduct, proclaimed by ministers in 
Parliament, announced to the cabin- 
ets of Europe as the basis of treaties 
and alliances, she was not so foolish 
as to declare to the world, that she 
refused peace, and waged war for 
the restoration of the dethroned 
Bourbons. 

We come next to the rupture of 
the peace of Amiens, in which Napo- 
leon is made to play the part of 
grand pacificator and defender of 
the law of nations and of the faith 
of compacts and treaties. All the 
blame of the disturbance of the 
world’s repose, and of the wars 
which followed it, is charged as 
usual to the wicked British, who are 
represented as violating, under a 
mere pretext, a solemn compact. 

It is apart from our main design 
to discuss this subject, or any sub- 
ject contested by writers on opposite 
sides of the British channel—to 
bandy authorities about nice points 
of history, or to undertake to say, 
what judgment shall be pronounced 
upon Napoleon for his share in the 
horrible campaigns of Austerlitz, 
Jena, Eglau, and Friedland. Our 
object is to correct some mistakes of 
our author concerning facts not in 
dispute among historians. He says, 
“his part of the treaty of Amiens, 
Napoleon had fulfilled within two 
months after its completion ; but ten 
months had now elapsed and the 
English were still in Alexandria and 
Malta. But Napoleon, anxious to 
preserve peace, did not see fit to 
urge matters until it was suddenly 
announced that the English govern- 
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ment had proclaimed her determin. 
ation not to fulfill the stipulations she 
had herself made. The only pre- 
text offered for this violation of a 
solemn contract, was her suspicions 
that France had designs on these 
places.” Nothing is said of any 
preliminary causes of vexation and 
complaint, commencing almost as 
early as the date of the treaty of 
Amiens—nothing of the irritable 
state of the people in both countries, 
evinced by the ebullition of the pub- 
lic journals—nothing of the call of 
the First Consul upon his Majesty's 
government, to “ take effective meas- 
ures to put a stop to seditious pub- 
lications,” and to require certain 
French emigrants to quit the terri- 
tory of the British empire—nothing 
of the correspondence relating to 
the interference of France in the 
affairs of the Helvetic republic, and 
to the protracted occupation of Hol- 
land—nothing of the alledged im. 
practicability of delivering up Malta 
in conformity with the treaty—noth- 
ing, in short, of a long series of 
complaints, demands, explanations, 
projects, criminations and recrimin- 
ations, of the flourish of diplomatic 
weapons for many months, between 
two rival nations, which led by easy 
steps to the infraction of a definitive 
treaty and to a declaration of war. 
One would infer that Napoleon 
while reposing on his laurels, dream- 
ing of the aggrandizement of France 
and of universal pacification, was 
disturbed by the sudden announce: 
ment by the British minister of the 
determination of his government not 
to evacuate Egypt and Malta. But 
what is most objectionable, is the 
assertion that “ the only pretext of- 
fered for the violation of a solemn 
compact, was the suspicion that 
France had designs upon those 
countries. If this is true, England 
has more sins upon her guilty head 
than are commonly charged to her 
account. But it is not true. From 
the official correspondence which 
took place while this question of 
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or war was pending, it ap- 

that many reasons were as- 
signed, why Malta had not been sur- 
rendered according to the contract 
of Amiens. ‘These reasons are sta- 
ted in form, in the instructions given 
by the British minister of foreign af- 
fairs to Lord Wilworth, plenipoten- 
tiary at the Court of the Tuileries. 
“ With regard to that article of the 
treaty which relates to Malta,” says 
Lord Hawkesbury, “ the stipulations 
contained in it, owing to circumstan- 
ces which it was not in the power of 
his Majesty to control, have not been 
found capable of execution. The 
refusal of Russia to accede to the 
arrangement, except on the condi- 
tion that the Maltese langue should 
be abolished ;—the silence of the 
Court of Berlin with respect to the 
invitation that has been made to it, 
in consequence of that treaty, to 
become a guaranteeing power ;— 
the abolition of the Spanish priories 
in defiance of the treaty to which 
the King of Spain is a party ;—the 
declaration of the Portuguese gov- 
ernment of their intention to seques- 
trate the property of the Portuguese 
priory, as forming a part of the 
Spanish langue, unless the property 
of the Spanish priories is restored to 
them ;—the non-election of a grand 
master :—these circumstances, with- 
out any other special cause, would 
have been sufficient to warrant his 
majesty in suspending the evacua- 
tion of the island, until some new 
arrangement could be adjusted for 
its security and independence. But 
when it is considered how greatly 
the dominion, power, and influence 
of France have of late been extend- 
ed, his majesty must feel that he 
has an incontestible right, conform- 
ably to the principles on which the 
treaty of peace was negotiated and 
concluded, to demand additional se- 
curities, in any new arrangement 
which it might be necessary to make 
with a view of effecting the real ob- 
jects of that treaty. And these con- 
siderations, sufficient as they might 
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be in themselves, have received ad- 
ditional force from the views which 
France has recently and unreserv- 
edly manifested.” These reasons 
are assigned again and again, not 
only for the occupation of Malta 
after the time prescribed for its 
evacuation, but for the determina- 
tion of the British government not 
to withdraw their troops from the 
island until the real objects of the 
treaty were secured. ‘“ Yet,” says 
Mr. Headley, “ the only pretext of- 
fered for the violation of a solemn 
contract,” &c. &c. Not satisfied 
with making these misrepresenta- 
tions, he presses Mr. Alison into the 
service of throwing upon England 
the guilt of provoking an unneces- 
sary war. ‘“ Mr. Alison,” it is said, 
“who certainly will not be accused 
of favoring too much the French 
view of the matter, nor too eager to 
load England with crime, is never- 
theless compelled to hold the fol- 
lowing remarkable language respect- 
ing this war. ‘In coolly review- 
ing the circumstances under which 
this contest was renewed, it is im- 
possible to deny that the British gov- 
ernment manifested a feverish anx- 
iety to come to a rupture, and that 
so far as the two countries were 
concerned, they were the aggress- 
ors.” And yet at the opening of 
the campaign of Austerlitz,” says 
Mr. Headley, “he indulges in a 
long homily on the ambition of Na- 
poleon. And these are the works 
we place in our libraries as histo- 
ries.” 

The sentence quoted from the 
English historian being torn from 
its connection, conveys a meaning 
which the writer never intended to 
convey. Heconcedes that England 
evinced a spirit of hostility and a 
determination to resort to arms, by 
evading the mediation of a third 
power, and demanding the passports 
of her minister. But, he goes righ 
on to say, in substance, that these 
measures were unavoidable, as pre- 
cautionary means of self-defense : 
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from the imperious tone of the First 
Consul—his encroachments upon 
independent states in time of tran- 
quillity—his stretches towards uni- 
versal dominion—his disregard of 
the stipulations of treaties—it was 
evident that his purpose was to re- 
main at peace until his vast resources 
could be turned with consummate 
talent against the power of Great 
Britain. Mr. Alison concludes,— 
** Such being his evident design, as 
it has now been developed by time, 
and admitted by himself, there can 
be but one opinion among all impar- 
tial persons as to the absolute neces- 
sity of resuming hostilities, if not in 
1803, at least at no distant period, 
and preventing that formidable in- 
crease of his resources during the 
interval of peace, which with him 
was ever but the prelude to a more 
formidable future attack.” 

Here is revealed a ground of de- 
fense taken by England in coming 
to a rupture with France. If a 
writer would throw light on this part 
of her history, and the opinion pos- 
terity is to form of her conduct on 
this occasion, he must go farther 
back than to the time of the decla- 
ration of war, and bring to view 
something besides the olive branch 
held out by Napoleon, or the broken 
treaty of Amiens; he must show 
that there was no good reason to 
distrust his pacific purpose, from a 
knowledge of his character, acts and 
declarations. He might have been 
as perfidious in his policy, as treach- 
erous in his conduct, as cruel in his 
friendship towards England, as he 
had been towards Sardinia, Tuscany, 
Genoa and Switzerland; and the 
flight of courier after courier with 
profiers of good-will and amity, and 
even years of rest upon his arms, 
might have been only a stratagem 
of war. He might have been play- 
ing on a larger and less defensible 
scale the game which he played 
with Alvinzi, in 1797, when, seeing 
his troops attacked on all sides by 
superior numbers, and no means of 
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escape from the Austrian bayonets, 
he sent a flag of truce to Alvingi 
proposing a suspension of arms for 
half an hour, under the pretext that 
a messenger had arrived from Paris 
with important dispatches concern. 
ing peace. By this artifice he gain. 
ed time to dispose of his army so as 
defeat his enemies. Hostile prepa. 
rations, aggressive acts, first blows, 
do not necessarily fix guilt upon the 
party resorting to such measures ;— 
springing from remote provocations, 
such as encroachments upon terri- 
tory, violation of rights, neglect of 
grievances, threatenings, coalitions, 
the known intention of a powerful 
ruler and the annexation of a state, 
they are often necessary measures 
of self-defense. If there is sufficient 
reason to believe that serious injury 
is intended, it isa justifiable cause of 
war, according io the common law 
of nations. We are now speaking 
conformably to this code, and not to 
our own convictions of the right 
mode of settling international dis- 
putes. Ina time of profound peace, 
Frederic the Great obtained such 
information as convinced him, that 
a formidable confederacy of the 
powers of Europe had determined 
to seize his dominions and divide 
the spoils. His plan was instantly 
formed—he resolved to strike the 
first blow. Saxony was immediate- 
ly invaded by sixty thousand Prus- 
sian troops, * Pirna was blockaded, 
and Dresden was taken.” Judging 
from appearances, Austria and her 
allies were the injured party, and 
Frederic was the guilty author of 
the * seven years war.” 

If England—understanding the 
policy of her arch-enemy, knowing 
his disregard of previous treaties, 
his encroachments upon the liberties 
and bounds of neutral states, his 
ceaseless and gigantic efforts for the 
aggrandizement of France, his towet- 
ing ambition, his implacable hatred 
of the British name, his cherished 
plans of conquest, extending to 
every quarter of the habitable globe 
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—had good reason to be alarmed 
for her own safety and that of her 
allies, she was as defensible in reject- 
ing overtures of peace and in retain- 
ing possession of Egyptand Malta,as 
was Frederic in the invasion of Sax- 
ony ; or as Alvinzi would have been 
had he answered the flag of truce at 
Rivoli by a charge of his grenadiers. 

We have indulged in these criti- 
cisms not merely for the purpose 
of vindicating Mr. Alison, whose 
history of modern Europe is the 
ablest and most impartial estimate 
of the character of the great sub- 
ject Of that history, which has ever 
been written, as well as a splen- 
did monument of genius and learn- 
ing; but to show, incidentally, 
what slender grounds our author’s 
defense of Napoleon stands upon. 
If all his statements are true, they 
prove nothing: the preliminary and 
fundamental question, he has not 
even touched. We can not follow 
him through all his misrepresenta- 
tions : enough has been said to show, 
all we intended to show, how much 
he is to be relied upon for historical 
accuracy. ‘There is scarcely a mat- 
ter of history, leading to important 
conclusions, in this incoherent chap- 
teron Napoleon, that is not to be 
taken with many grains of allowance 
either for the ignorance or partiality 
of the writer. ‘The conclusions, 
many of them involving difficult 
questions of national policy, and re- 
quiring careful discussion, are set- 
tled in a sentence or two—dashed 
off with the careless rapidity of one 
of his battle scenes. If it is in this 
way that our “* prejudices are to be 
removed” and “our errors in his- 
tory corrected,” we are likely still 
to retain them, and to regard the 
“Great Captain” as Mr. Headley 
does in his ‘** Alps and the Rhine,” 
when he says : 

“Inthe dazzling noon-day of his 
fame, he could make a flattering 
press say what he liked, and the 
world would believe it; but the tu- 
mult and false splendor of his life 
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have passed away, and men begin 
to scrutinize this demi-god a little 
more closely. One’s reflections of 
him always end painfully, and the 
mind runs down from emperor, hero, 
warrior, to robber.” 

We concede to Mr. Headley’s ad- 
mirers much that they claim for him, 
as a descriptive writer. There isa 
charm which every reader feels in 
his lively and brilliant style. ‘This 
is most conspicuous in his sketches 
of warlike scenes. As a describer 
of battles, sieges, heady fights, gal- 
lant charges, routed armies, he is of- 
ten bold, graphic, stirring, dramatic. 
As a specimen, we give the follow- 
ing: ‘ The next moment the plain 
fairly rocked and trembled under 
the headlong charge of the Prussian 
cavalry, as they came pouring on 
the French infantry. The shock 
was terrific ; but that splendid body 
of horse recoiled from the blow, as 
if it had fallen against the face 
of a rock instead of living men. 
‘The French threw themselves into 
squares, and the front rank kneeling, 
fringed with their glittering bayonets 
the entire formations, while the 
ranks behind poured an incessant 
volley on the charging squadrons. 
These would recoil, turn and charge 
again, with unparalleled, but vain 
bravery. Prince William, who led 
them on, disdaining to abandon the 
contest, again and again hurried 
them forward with an impetuosity 
and strength that threatened to bear 
down every thing before them. 
Sometimes a square would bend and 
waver a moment, like a line of fire 
when it meets the blast, but the next 
moment would spring to its place 
again, presenting the same girdle of 
steel in front and the same volcano 
of fire behind. Goaded to desper- 
ation and madness by the resistance 
he met with, and confident still of 
the power of his cavalry to break 
the infantry, he rallied his diminish- 
ed troops for the last time, and led 
them to the charge. These brave 
men rode steadily forward through 
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the storm of grape shot and bullets 
that swept their path, till they came 
to the very muzzles of the guns; 
but not a square broke, not a bat- 
talion yielded.” 

This is one of the best samples 
of what may be considered our au- 
thor’s forte—the dashing off of bat- 
tle scenes. It is not so much en- 
cumbered with repetitionsand crowd- 
ed with figures, as many specimens 
which might be selected. A critic’s 
scissors would lop off some redun- 
dancies, and cut out one or two of 
the metaphors ; but on the whole, it 
is well done. The shock and recoil 
of the cavalry—the firm array of 
the French squares, “ fringed with 
glittering bayonets’”—the momenta- 
ry yielding of a single square, as it 
“bends and waves, like a line of 
fire when it meets the blast,” and 
the last onset of the furious horse- 
men, are well represented. ‘The 
rapid and changing action of the 
scene is quite dramatic, and occa- 
sionally there is a touch of fancy, 
which seems to spring from a true 
poetic vein. In this kiad of writing 
our author is more at home than in 
still scenes, or narrative, or delinea- 
tions of character. Where the “ war 
thunders rattle,” he is as cool and 
self-possessed as Ney himself, scan- 
ning in the midst of the storm eve- 
ry part of the field, and detecting 
at a glance every grand manceuvre 
and brilliant charge. But we can 
not concede to him that rank as a 
descriptive writer, which some crit- 
ics have done, whose lavish praise 
would lead one to suppose that the 
wand of the “ great magician” had 
descended to Mr. Headley, or that 
Alison, the historian of ** Modern 
Europe,” was eclipsed by the au- 
thor of * Napoleon and his Mar- 
shals.” He has neither the natural 
grace of the one, nor the classic 
taste of the other; while he is infe- 
rior to both in clearness and accu- 
racy. The most striking fault of 
his style is excessive exaggeration. 
Every thing is described as grand 
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and magnificent ; every battle is tre. 
mendous and sublime—every arm 

is splendid and glorious—the hel. 
mets and spears all * flash like the 
sun”—the squadrons all “ rush like 
a storm,” charge “ like a thunder. 
bolt,” and fall * like an avalanche” 
—the sabre strokes ring like a thov- 
sand anvils; and ‘ when the stars 
come out upon the sky, their rays 
are dimmed by the dazzling sparks, 
as sword crosses sword, or glances 
from steel armor.” The chief ae. 
tors in the drama have an unnatural, 
and even a supernatural air; there 
never were such splendid heroes— 
of such ‘ towering forms,” “ flash- 
ing eyes,” and “iron wills”—able 
to deal such terrible blows, perform 
such prodigious feats, and to “ wring 
victory even out of the iron hand of 
fate,” “ with more than human val- 
or.” See what a figure, half of 
earth and half of air, Ney presents. 
“Then his eye glanced like an ea- 
gle’s, and with his form towering 
amid the smoke of battle and flash 
of sabres, he seemed an embodied 
hurricane sweeping over the field.” 
And Massena too— Towering in 
front of his shattered column, he 
moved like the God of war amid 
the tempest that beat upon him,” 
*‘and like a pillar of fire to his men 
marching straight on death.” The 
reader is reminded all along of one 
of Ossian’s hyperboles.—*| saw 
their chief, tall as a rock of ice, his 
spear the blasted fir, his shield the 
rising moon; he sat on the shore 
like a cloud of mist on the hill.” 
It is not surprising if we meet among 
so many tropes and figures, and 
where there is such a straining after 
intensity of expression, some incon 
gruous images; such for example 
as a “tortured war cloud”—‘a 
bridge scourged with grape shot and 
bullets.” We hardly know how to 
classify the sentence which follows ; 
while it may come under the head 
of mixed metaphors, it seems to be- 
long to a branch of art somewhat 
different from rhetoric. “ The next 
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July the useless battle of Talavera 
was delivered, ostensibly by King Jo- 
seph, but in fact by Victor.” Some- 
times we have such pictures as the 
following :—‘* No husbandman was 
driving his plough, no groups of 

asants were seen going to their 
toil, but that bright valley seemed 
holding its breath in expectation of 
some fearful catastrophe!” Again, 
“The spectacle was sublime, and 
each army held its breath in awe, 
as these warlike hosts went rushing 
on each other. ‘Their dark masses 
looked like two thunder-clouds riding 
opposite hurricanes and meeting in 
mid-heaven.”” Now and then a sen- 
tence, in its hurry to carry out a 
swelling thought, slips clear of the 
traces of dull prose, and breaks in- 
toa kind of poetic handgallop—as, 
“Mortier’s honor is free from the 
stain, that dims the lustre of Marmot’s 
name.” ‘There is a perpetual recur- 
rence of the same figure. ‘ Gir- 
dies of fire’—* girdles of steel”— 
“jmpetuous streams”—* iron wills” 
—*iron lips’’—** marble brows,” 
are as abundant in our author’s im- 
age chamber, as guns and bayonets 
were in the grand army. Some of 
his grammatical and verbal blunders 
are too glaring to be overlooked. 
We have such phrases as the fol- 
lowing :—** the Americans who nev- 
er weary of hanging wreaths” —* at 
the fierce fought battle’-—* neither 
English or French” —* there never 
was a braver fought battle’ —* Ras- 
tan his faithful Mameluke, which he 
brought from Egypt.” ‘“ He asked 
if the guard were in want of noth- 
ing.” “Instead of being ambitious 
men, there never were juster wars 
waged.” ‘The dense fog that cur- 
tained in the dark and chilly morn- 
ing, lifted and rent before the fierce 
acclamations that answered him, and 
with the first dawn his columns were 
upon the enemy.” We find words 
and phrases in a wrong regimen, 
and sometimes in no regimen at all 
—verbs without their nominatives, 
and nominatives without their verbs 
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—moods and tenses used without 
regard to time, condition, or sense. 
Mr. Headley is probably acquainted 
with Lindley Murray’s, or some oth- 
er system of grammar, and is capa- 
ble of applying its simplest rules; 
but, either through carelessness or 
the contempt in which genius is apt 
to hold such trifles as etymology 
and syntax, he has greatly disfig- 
ured his work, and committed 
grievous offenses against the king’s 
English. 

But the moral tone of this book 
is worse than its literary execution. 
We refrain from remarking on such 
sentiments as the following : * There 
were never juster wars prosecuted, 
than those in which the marshals of 
France won their laurels. ‘They 
were not only waged against tyran- 
ny, as was our revolutionary war, 
but unlike the latter, could not be 
helped, for they were purely defen- 
sive.” ‘* We need not fear the ef- 
fect of stimulating too much the 
love of glory in this age of dollars 
and cents.” ‘ War waged from 
principle is the same as that carried 
on by the direct command of heav- 
en.” Our business is chiefly with 
the warlike tendency of this book, 
arising from its general style and 
spirit. It is another of the infinite 
series of volumes, fitted to stimulate 
the minds of men with visions of 
martial glory ; to make them covet 
military talents and military fame, 
and deify and enshrine some milita- 
ry hero; to foster a passion which 
has covered the earth with human 
skeletons, and shed an ocean of hu- 
man blood—which has dug the grave 
of every departed nation, and threat- 
ens to destroy every living one, and 
which yet impiously calls forth to 
celebrate its achievements, thanks- 
giving to the * God of battles.” 

We do not therefore agree with 
a cotemporary in the opinion, that 
** the whole work shows a heart alive 
to truth and moral excellence.” A 
heart alive to truth and moral excel- 
lence, would have a sense of the 
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horrors of war and the crimes of war- 
riors, of those especially who have 
slaughtered human beings on the lar- 
gest scale. Such a heart would re- 
veal itself, on every page, in a bleed- 
ing sympathy for the victims of the 
sword, and in condemnation of those 
who have piled heaps of such vic- 
tims on a_ hundred battle-fields. 
Our author, dazzled by the splendor 
of Napoleon and his marshals, pre- 
sents them in their glitter and pa- 
rade, and not in the naked deformi- 
ty of their actions as truth and mor- 
al excellence would present them. 
We have before us the grand army 
—the complex but harmonious move- 
ments of a hundred thousand men, 
coming into the line of battle—the 
marshals of France in full uniform, 
surrounding the square figure of Na- 
poleon in his renowned frock-coat 
and cocked hat—ihe furious onset 
of fifteen thousand horsemen—the 
steady charge of a column of infant- 
ry right upon the enemy’s center— 
the shock—struggle—victory and 
pursuit—all this array and strife set 
forth in such a manner, as to captivate 
ardent minds and hold them delight- 
ed with the scenery of war. ‘This 
is the natural effect of such an ex- 
hibition: men are pleased with the 
show of armies—they admire “ toss- 
ing plumes,” flashing helmets, ad- 
vancing columns, charging squad- 
rons—they are stirred by the strains 
of martial music. Now let a writer 
represent these things in dramatic 
style with all the exaggeration of 
perspective and scenery, while the 
horrors of the combat are but faint- 
ly portrayed, being brought into 
view just for the purpose of finish- 
ing a description or clouding a pic- 
ture; let it be seen that in his mind 
the field after a battle is better fitted 
to inspire poetry, than to strike the 
terrors of retributive justice to the 
consciences of the guilty instruments 
of war,—and he excites in his read- 
er admiration of its pomp and cir- 
cumstance, without giving a true im- 
pression of its actual horrors. If 
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warriors are represented in the most 
dazzling manner—if all the image. 
ry of language is employed to show 
them in their plumes and epaulettes 
— if every glance of their eyes is 
like the eagle’s, every flash of their 
swords like lightning, every blowa 
thunderbolt, and every charge a 
storm—if they are made to appear 
more like demi-gods riding scathe- 
less through the storm of battle, than 
like common men of flesh and blood, 
while the fiendish passions which 
they usually display in scenes of 
pillage and slaughter, are slurred 
over; we get a wrong impression of 
their characters, and of the effects 
of their actions. ‘lake for example 
Murat, as he appears in these sketch- 
es, in his gay costume, leading his 
cavalry into action, or exhibiting 
himself to the wondering Cossacks, 
or plunging into the thickest of the 
fight: we almost forget that he was 
a man of blood, who gloried not in 
a common slaughter, but in one 
where he could “hear the Lones 
crush,” as Marshal Lannes said— 
who seemed to rush to battle as joy- 
fully as to a banquet, and to riot on 
acres of crushed and bleeding men, 
—who fought from pure love of 
carnage,—so merciless and whole- 
sale a manslayer, that he was some- 
times called, even by his war-loving 
companions, “the butcher.” But 
says Mr. Headley, “all history 
should be written”—* if history 
should be abjured when it treats of 
battles, it would be reduced to a ve- 
ry small compass. Objections to 
books of this kind would repudiate 
most of the Old Testament, and 
make the heroes which the peo 
of inspiration delineated with such 
graphic power, curses of their race.” 
It is not the treating of battles that 
we object to, but the treating of them 
in the vain-glorious style of Mr. 
Headley. Books written with truth- 
fulness, presenting both the lights 
and shadows of history, do no harm; 
naked scenes of war stimulate no 
love of martial glory ; fighting men, 
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shown in their true character, excite 
no shouts of enthusiasm. We late- 
ly read in that old volume, consid- 
ered, in some places, worthy to be 
imitated in its manner of presenting 
all truth, an account of a battie, 
which is so strikingly in contrast 
with the heroic strain, that we shall 
make a liberal quotation. ‘ And 
the children of Ammon came out, 
and put the battle in array at the en- 
tering in of the gate ; and the Syri- 
ans were by themselves in the field. 
When Joab saw that the front of the 
battle was against him before and 
behind, he chose of all the choice 
men of Israel, and put them in ar- 
ray against the Syrians ; and the rest 
of the people he delivered into the 
hand of Abishai his brother, that he 
might put them in array against the 
children of Ammon. And he said, 
if the Syrians be too strong for me, 
then thou shalt help me: but if the 
children of Ammon be too strong 
for thee, then I will come and help 
thee. Be of good courage, and let 
us play the men for our people and 
for the cities of our God; and the 
Lord do that which seemeth him 
good. And Joab drew nigh, and 
the people that were with him, unto 
the battle against the Syrians: and 
they fled before him. And when 
the children of Ammon saw that the 
Syrians were fled, then fled they al- 
80 before Abishai, and entered into 
the city. So Joab returned from 
the children of Ammon, and came 
to Jerusalem.” Here is a descrip- 
tion of a battle like Napoleon’s 
grand manceuvre of accumulating 
large masses of troops at vital points, 
and beating the enemy in detail ; 
but no martial pageant—no display 
of glittering helmets and bucklers, 
of chariots and spearmen “ rushing 
like storms” and “charging like 
thunderbolts,” and no glorification 
of the conqueror: all that is said 
about him after the victory is, ‘So 
Joab returned from the children of 
Ammon, and came to Jerusalem.” 
The sacred historians always exhibit 
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wars as the manifestations of divine 
power and vengeance, without the 
exaggeration and poetic coloring of 
some modern sketches, and not in 
a manner to excite admiration of 
warriors or emulation of their ex- 
ploits. Without fear, we would 
trust even our author, in his most 
martial mood, to read the stories of 
Moses and Joshua and Gideon and 
Barak and Jephtha and David, and 
of all those who “ through faith wax- 
ed valiant in fight.” We would re- 
commend the study of these wor- 
thies to the Rev. Mr. Headley, espe- 
cially as he thinks that such objec- 
tions as our own to his book, “* would 
repudiate most of the Old Testa- 
ment, and make the heroes which 
the pen of inspiration delineated 
with such graphic power, curses of 
their race.” 

Besides the dazzling effect given 
in this book to the exploits of Napo- 
leon and his marshals, another rea- 
son why they do not appear in their 
true character and excite proper de- 
testation of their deeds, is the artful 
setting off, without any contrast, of 
some agreeable quality, or some 
scene in which they are made to ap- 
peal to our sympathy or admiration. 
It is like the art of the limner, who 
gives an unnatural prominence to 
one feature of the face, that the eye 
of the observer may not rest upon 
the deformity of the other linea- 
ments. By this kind of represen- 
tation, favorable opinions are often 
secured for the most detestable char- 
acters. It is sometimes said in vin- 
dication of George the fourth, that 
he was the most polished gentleman 
in Europe ;—this libertine, gambler 
and drunkard, who turned his prince- 
ly dwelling into a brothel, and com- 
mitted every crime that can degrade 
a man, is held up as a pattern of 
manners, and we are invited to lose 
our abhorrence of his vices in ad- 
miration of the royal gentleman. 
The notorious Crocksford, of St. 
James’, London, is represented by a 
letter writer, as rather an honest sort 
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of a man—somewhat pious withal, 
because he shuts his gambling house 
on the Sabbath, and once refused to 
lend a gentleman a pack of cards 
on Sunday. How often is the lib- 
ertine shielded from public scorn 
and admitted into good company, 
because his manners are agreeable 
and he is reputed to be kind at home. 
Even the murderer feels the favor- 
ing influence of this partial estimate 
of character: if he is a graceless 
villain, with a thick neck, harsh 
voice, bad scowl, and a scar over 
one eye, he is condemned already 
in many minds; but if on the other 
hand he is a pleasing person, witha 
trim form, high forehead and clas- 
sic profile, and especially if any 
good deed that he has ever done is 
whispered about, the favorable ver- 
dict of the multitude is half secured. 
When we come to popular noyels, it 
is all in this fashion ;— interesting 
villains—genteel pickpockets—gen- 
tlemen robbers—heroic pirates and 
assassins--charming adulteresses and 
lovely victims of seduction, are the 
heroes and heroines of the story, 
and the reader, beguiled into sym- 
pathy for a daring villain, as he 
dashes in fine style through a series 
of extravagant adventures, becomes 
familiar with diabolical passions and 
crimes under soft names, and comes 
to the conclusion that the guilt of 
vice is in its grossness. Poetry in 
the same strain, trains its choicest 
epics, to celebrate the valor of war- 
riors cruel as the grave—the gal- 
lantry of knights degraded by lust— 
the glory of kings treading on the 
necks of their subjects—the skill of 
statesmen most skillful in crime— 
the splendor of conquerors enslav- 
ing the world. Even history is just- 
ly chargeable with misrepresenta- 
tion in recording the extraordinary 
and brilliant actions of men, and 
omitting those that are mean and 
characteristic, or by coloring these 
and clouding those—in hiding some 
of the most prominent actors in the 
scene of life, and pushing forward 
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others of less importance, and lead. 
ing us to admire bravery and genius 
and learning, rather than goodness 
and truth and self-control. We have 
a specimen of what we have allud. 
ed to, in Mr. Headley’s account of 
the death of General Duroc, in which 
Napoleon is made to appear very 
interesting as chief mourner. As 
this is considered one of the gems 
of the second volume, we quote a 
part of it. 

* At length, to break the mourn. 
fui silence and to express the sym. 
pathy they might not speak, the 
band struck up a requiem for the dy- 
ing marshal—the melancholy strains 
rose and fell in prolonged echoes 
over the field, and swept in softened 
cadences on the ear of the fainting 
warrior—but still Napoleon moved 
not. They then changed the meas- 
ure to a triumphant strain, and the 
thrilling trumpets breathed forth their 
most joyful notes, tll the heavens 
rung with the melody. Such bursts 
of music had welcomed Napoleon 
as he returned flushed with victory, 
till his eye kindled in exultation; 
but now they fell on a dull and list- 
less ear. It ceased, and again the 
mournful requiem filled all the air. 
But nothing could arouse him from 
his agonizing reflections—his friend 
lay dying, and the heart he loved 
more than his life was throbbing its 
last pulsations. What a theme for 
a painter, and what a eulogy on Na- 
poleon was that scene. ‘That noble 
heart which the enmity of the world 
could not shake, nor the terrors of a 
battle-field move from its calm re- 
pose, nor even the hatred and insulis 
of his, at last, victorious enemies 
humble; here sunk in the mement 
of victory before the tide of affec- 
tion. What military chieftain ever 
mourned thus on the field of victory, 
and what soldiers ever loved a lead- 
erso?” Noble soul! magnanimous 
spirit! afflicted chief!—how much 
to be pitied! ‘Here sunk before 
the tide of affection!” ‘ Vive ’Em- 
pereur!” How cruel the fate which 
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called for the sacrifice 6f poor Gen- 
eral Duroc, so unexpected, so un- 
avoidable! It was probably intend- 
ed that we should cry here. ‘This 
Napoleon—this ** victor at the rate 
of ten thousand men a day,” as Gen- 
eral Moreau called him—this de- 
stroyer of more than five millions of 
the human race—and here, in viola- 
tion of the most solemn treaties, dri- 
ving on in his bloody course, is made 
to appear as lovely as David mourn- 
ing over his fallen friend Jonathan, 
or like a tender parent lamenting for 
ason whom a ruthless hand unseen 
and unprovoked has torn away. 
The whole scene, of which we have 
given only the conclusion, has a ri- 
diculous look. It is in keeping with 
the profound duplicity of the man— 
who through his whole career, would 
have the world believe, that he was 
a meek apostle of peace, bent only 
on obtaining his inalienable rights, 
and who could talk in plaintive tones 
of the suffering that “ ought to in- 
spire princes with the love of peace, 
and horror of war.” But if it was 
not a mere performance on the part 
of the Emperor, we wonder if con- 
science had not something to do 
with his grief—if he saw only his 
dying friend before him—if the shade 
of the murdered Duke of Enghien 
—the ghosts of the victims of Pa- 
via, and of the prisoners of Jaffa, 
and those from some of his hundred 
battle-fields, did not flit before him, 
accusing him of his crimes and beck- 
oning him on to his doom ;—if, star- 
tled by the horrors of his own con- 
quests—by the bloody sacrifices yet 
to be made to his ambition, and the 
shadows of another life darkening 
his soul, that “ stern heart’’ was not 
wrung with the pangs of remorse ! 
If the feeling exhibited by Napoleon 
on this occasion, was a natural gush 
of affection for a dying friend, how 
much ought it to relieve his tower- 
ing selfishness or mitigate the sen- 
lence of impartial history? No 
man is so far sunk in crime as to be 
destitute of every feeling of human- 
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ity. A whole monster is not to be 
found in human shape. Without 
falsifying history, by the use of a 
little art, and the play of a little 
fancy, Cain, Jezebel, Herod, or Ju- 
das Iscariot, might be made to ap- 
pear interesting on certain occasions. 
The most infamous characters of 
profane history, afford some trait or 
accomplishment on which the eye 
may rest withoutabhorrence. Nero 
excelled in the elegant arts of mu- 
sic and poetry, and he was by na- 
ture averse to the shedding of blood. 
Commodus, * who attained the sum- 
mit of vice and infamy,” won the 
favor of the people by his graceful 
person and popular address, and he 
“may be praised for his lenity to- 
wards the Christians.” ‘ The Nero 
of Popes” was zealous in the cause 
of the church, and not wanting in 
natural affection for his son Cesar. 
Robespierre was fond of pictures, 
and so strictly honest that he was 
called the incorruptible. Even Sa- 
tan, as Milton describes him, was 
not a fiend without a mark of a bet- 
ter nature. 

“ His form had not yet los 
All its original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruined, and the excess 
Of glory obscured.” 
He could mourn for his fallen mates 
as well as Napoleon, 

* And his eye, but cast 
Signs of remorse and passion, to behold 
The fellows of his crime, the followers 
rather 


condemned 
Forever now to have their lot in pain.” 


And— 


“Tears such as angels weep burst forth !”’ 


We think Mr. Headley has not 
been very successful, in his attempt 
to draw a distinct and independent 
portrait of each of his heroes, owing 
not so much to his fault as to his 
misfortune, in having scanty mate- 
rials for the production of biograph- 
ical portraiture. The distinguished 
qualities of the whole group of mar- 
shals, are sufficient to make but one 
striking picture. Of course, this 
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gallery of military chieftains is filled 
by the multiplication of a single 
piece. In spite of forced distinc- 
tions, labored antitheses, favorable 
points of observation, and the im- 
plied stupidity of those who can not 
see the difference—Murat, with the 
exception of his black whiskers, pur- 
ple pantaloons, yellow boots and 
white plume, seems just like Ney, 
and Ney just like Murat—Victor 
like Mortier, and Mortier like Victor 
—Sachet like Soult, and Soult like 
Sachet, and so on to the end of the 
chapter. Davoust at Auerstadt, 
Lannes at Ratisbon, Murat at Boro- 
dino, McDonald at Wagram, Dessaix 
at Marengo, Ney conducting the 
retreat from Moscow, or leading the 
old guard at Waterloo, present no 
variety of character—they are the 
same dashing, thundering, storming, 
glorying heroes, and they are in re- 
ality the same cruel, revengeful, 
blood-thirsty men—and from each 
field of conquest, there comes, to 
claim our praise, the same terrible 
shape, begrimmed with smoke and 
powder, besmeared with blood, and 
eens in fiendish triumph the 
me reeking sword. 

We must in conclusion, express 
deep regret, that a writer of Mr. 
Headley’s ability—one, too, who 
treads the “Sacred Mountains”— 
should have employed his powers in 
the production of this eulogy of 
warriors, which is as well fitted to 
stimulate the love of martial glory, 
as one of Buonaparte’s proclama- 
tions. It is in vain for its apologists 
to deny this tendency, or to frown 
upon the critic who dares to assert 
it. It may be as fruitless for us to 
be concerned about the public taste 
for such stimulating, camp food, or 
to express that concern on these 
pages ; but there is sometimes con- 
solation in speaking out, if it is only 
for conscience’ sake. ‘The appear- 
ance of this book is to be regretted, 
especially as men are becoming 
more rational in their estimate of 
military honors. Some people are 
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getting tired of this shouting about 
the mighty chiefs of war, and of the 
quick succession of volumes cele. 
brating their exploits. They are 
beginning to think that these lusty 
old heroes have long enough “ swal. 
lowed all the glory up ;” and thatit 
is time better men should have q 
share ;—that some other distinction 
should be coveted than to be pointed 
out as the “killer of Tecumseh”— 
than to have it said, there goes one 
who belonged to the “ army of oc. 
cupation”—there goes one who was 
wounded at * Palo Alto” —there goes 
one who fought at ** Fort Polk!” 
that, there are arts, as well as arms 
—heroic virtues in still life as well 
as in the camp ;—that war-gods have 
sat too long in Christian temples— 
war-priests too long offered them sac- 
rifice ;—that some other rite than the 
** baptism of blood,” should be ad- 
ministered to the young men, start- 
ing in the career of ambition. Let 
these grim old warriors rot in their 
harness, especially their prince, Na- 
poleon; since “he has fought his 
last batile’”’—since his body rests in 
the tomb of the Invalides, let his 
shade if it must always come in hol- 
low armor, breathing the incantation 
that bound the world, rest too, un- 
lamented, uninvoked! ‘There are 
signs of coming changes which ev- 
ery author should hail and proclaim 
—signs in the objects of government, 
the legislation of states, the terms of 
national intercourse, the policy of 
cabinets, the progress of things, the 
tolerance of the strong towards the 
weak, the concession of selfish 
claims for the general good, and in 
the spreading abhorrence of all wat 
and of all the glory of war. There 
is a faint ray of hope streaking the 
political sky of this republic, even 
in its miserable plight in the eye of 
the world—engaged in an aggressive 
war with a neighboring state, weak 
and broken, and chiefly interesting 
from the fact that she has caughta 
spark or two of that liberty whichis 
deposited with this people to be scat- 
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tered among the nations. The 
Christian sees more glowing signs 
—seen first in the vision of prophets 
and displayed under the divine sanc- 
tion—signs of the coming sway of 
the kingdom of righteousness and 
peace. An orator says of the vast 

ssions of Great Britain, held 
by an endless chain of military 
posts, that her ‘* morning drum-beat, 
following the sun and keeping com- 
pany with the hours, encircles the 


f 


earth daily, in one continuous and 
unbroken strain of the martial airs 
of England.” Faith exults in view 
of the time when another song, fol- 
lowing the sun and keeping com- 
pany with the hours, will encircle 
the earth daily in one unbroken 
strain, the song heard at the advent 
of the Prince of Peace, sung by an- 
gelic choirs, ‘Peace on earth— 
good will to men!” 
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THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST NOT CONFINED TO HIS 
HUMAN NATURE. 


Tue style of this book we do not 
like. It is, indeed, frequently elo- 
quent, and has a majestic march ; 
but these merits are not sufficient to 
atone for the lack of simplicity. 
There is a uniform strain for eleva- 
tion which wearies us. We find 
ourselves wishing that the author 
would come down from his stilts, 
and walk with us easily and nat- 
urally. It would be injustice to say 
of the style that it is grandiloquent ; 
yet, at times, it almost deserves the 
name. ‘The form of expression is 
often too lofty and stately for the 
thought. ‘There seems to be an 
habitual endeavor, not merely to 
express, but to exaggerate the ideas 
by words. 

The main doctrine of the book, 
viz., that the whole complex person 
of Jesus Christ suffered in the work 
of atonement—in the humiliation, 
poverty, privation and anguish of 
the whole redemptive work, or, as 
our author expresses it, suffered in 
his divine as well as in his human 
nature, we fully believe.t We think 





* The Sufferings of Christ. By a Lay- 
man. Second edition, revised and en- 
os New York : Harper & Brothers. 


} ' The reader will understand that we, 
in this article, denotes only the writer and 
who agree with him. While the 


this to be the doctrine, which the 
Scriptures, in their fair and obvious 
meaning, abundantly teach. We 
think this to be the doctrine which 
the great body of- Christians who 
have no theory to support, have re- 
ceived from the Scriptures, so that 
the opposite doctrine commonly and 
plainly promulged would surprise 
them more than this surprises theo- 
logians. We believe this to be 
the teaching of theologians them- 
selves, when they lose sight of 
philosophical theories, and are in- 
tent with single eye on presenting 
the work of atonement in its true 
greatness and dignity. We believe 
moreover, that it is a doctrine of 
great practical importance. And 
therefore we feel and express grati- 
tude to the venerable and eminent 
layman, who, in expectation of much 
opposition and reproach, has sus- 
tained it by a candid, earnest, able, 
and, in most respects, thorough dis- 
cuss:on. 

Our object now is, not to give a 
particular review of this book, though 


question presented is considered by the 


gentlemen who are jointly responsible 
with the editor for the New Englander, 
an open one, which may be properly and 
profitably discussed, they do not agree in 
wishing this article to be considered as an 
expression of their views. 
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we shall occasionally refer to it, but, 
having commended it to public at- 
tention and respect, to discuss, in 
our own way, the doctrine it advo- 
cates.* 

This doctrine certainly is no here- 
sy. All must acknowledge that, if 
true, it gives a far higher idea than 
its opposite, of the atonement, and 
of the evangelical truths connected 
therewith, such as the evil and guilt 
of sin, the value of the divine law, 
the necessity of propitiation, and the 
divine justice and goodness. Any 
one, therefore, who, with the rever- 
ent spirit, and the candor and tour- 
tesy manifested by our author, en- 
deavors to establish it, may be pre- 
sumed to have the best of motives, 
especially a strong love of the doc- 
trines of the cross ; and he deserves 
kindness rather than the severity 
with which, in some quarters, he has 
been treated. 

In our discussion of the subject, 
we shall confine our remarks main- 
ly to these three positions, which, 
if substantiated, will be quite con- 
clusive. 

1. That the fairand obvious mean- 
ing (the meaning which the popular 
mind naturally attaches to the lan- 
guage) of those passages, which 
declare the privations and sufler- 
ings of Jesus Christ, is, that the 
whole complex person designated 
by that name suffered; and that 
this meaning is to be received as 
the true meaning, unless there is 
some sufficient reason for setting 
it aside and adopting some other 
possible meaning. 


* We learn with pleasure that, although 
it is but a short time since the book under 
review was published, yet the first edi- 
tion has already been sold, and a second is 
passing off with such rapidity, that a third 
will undoubtedly be called for during the 
present season. 

We are pleased, also, to see, that the 
doctrine of the work has been advocated 
by several of our religious Quarterlies, 

articularly the Christian Review, the 
jiblical Repository, and the Oberlin Re- 
view, 
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2. That there are no sufficient req. 
sons for setting aside this meaning, 

And 3. That there are decisive 
reasons for adopting this meaning, 
exclusive of the fact that it is the 
plain and obvious one. It is the in. 
terpretation demanded by the exi- 
gency of the case, by the purpose 
for which the sufferings of Christ 
were appointed. 

I. Under our first position, we will 
consider two classes of passages— 
those which affirm suffering of 
Jesus Christ, the name given to the 
complexe person ; and those which 
affirm suffering of that person un- 
der the name of God or its equiva. 
lents. 

The following are some of the 
passages in which privation, sacri 
fice, suffering, is ascribed to Christ, 
We take them as we find them 
compactly arranged in the work be- 
fore us. 

* Before | (Christ) suffer.” —Luke 
* Ought not Christ to have 
suffered ?”—Luke xxiv, 26. “ Thus 
it behooved Christ to suffer.” —Luke 
xxiv, 46. God before showed * that 
Christ should suffer.””—<Aets iii, 18. 
** Opening and alledging that Christ 
must needs have suffered.”—dAets 
xvii,3. That Christ should suffer, 
and that he should be the first that 
should rise from the dead.”—Aets 
xxvi, 23. “If so be that we suffer 
with him” (Christ).—Romans viil, 
17. “ For even Christ our passover 
is sacrificed for us.”°—1] Corinthians 
v, 7. ‘For as the sufferings of 
Christ abound in us.”—2 Corinthi- 
ans i, 5. ‘For he hath made bim 
to be sin for us, who knew no sin.” 
—2 Corinthians vy, 21. “ And the 
life which I now live in the flesh, | 
live by the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me, and gave himself for 
me.”’—Galatians ii, 20. “ Christ 
hath redeemed us from the curse of 
the law, being made a curse for us.” 
—Galatians iii, 13. ** As Christ al- 
so hath loved us, and hath given 
himself for us an offering and a sa- 
crifice to God.”—Ephesians v, 2. 
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“Even as Christ also loved the 
church, and gave himself for it.”— 
Ephesians v, 25. “That I may 
know him, and the power of his re- 
surrection, and the fellowship of 
his sufferings.”°—Philippians iii, 10. 
«To make the Captain of their sal- 
vation perfect through sufferings.” — 
Hebrews ii, 10. “For in that he 
himself (Christ) hath suffered, be- 
ing tempted.”"—Hebrews ii, 18. 
“Though he were a Son, yet learn- 
ed he obedience by the things which 
he suffered.”,-—Hebrews v,8. “ For 
then must he (Christ) often have suf- 
fered since the foundation of the 
world.”—Hebrews ix, 26. ** Where- 
fore Jesus also, that he might sanc- 
tify the people with his own blood, 
suflered without the gate.”-—He- 
brews xiii, 12. ‘* When it testified 
beforehand the sufferings of Christ.” 
—1 Peteri, 11. ‘Christ also suf- 
fered for us, leaving us an exam- 
ple."—1 Peter ji, 21. ‘“ When he 
(Christ) suffered, he threatened not.” 
—] Peter ii, 23. “ Who his own 
self bare our sins in his own body 
on the tree." —] Peter ii, 24. ‘“ For 
Christ also hath once suffered for 
sins, the just for the unjust.”"—1 Pe- 
ter iii, 18. ‘“* Forasmuch, then, as 
Christ hath suffered for us in the 
flesh." —1 Peter iv, 1. “ As ye are 
partakers of Christ’s sufferings.”— 
| Peter iv, 13. ‘ Who am also an 
elder, and a witness of the suffer- 
ings of Christ.”—1 Peter v, 1. 

Now, plainly, we ought to judge, 
that what is here predicated of the 
person called Jesus Christ, is predi- 
cated of that whole person, unless 
there is something, either in the pas- 
sages themselves, or in the nature 
of the predicate, which forbids us 
toapply it to his whole person, and 
confines it to a part of his complex 
nature. 

This is too plain for argument. 
Jesus Christ appeared before men 
one person. He spoke, he acted, 
he spoke of himself, as a unity. 
He was, indeed, a complex person, 
of two united natures, yet one per- 


Vou. V. 


son. The second person of the 
Trinity, a divine spirit, dwelt, by 
wonderful condescension, with a hu- 
man spirit, in a human body, and to 
all appearance, was as closely con- 
nected with that body, as was the 
human spirit. There is no intima- 
tion in the Scriptures that this appa- 
rent truth was not real truth. The 
body was the body of the divine 
spirit, as truly as of the human 
spirit. And the complex person, thus 
marvelously constituted, appeared, 
and was, one person. Now, when 
anything is affirmed of this one per- 
son, called by the name given to 
that person, we ought to judge that 
it is affirmed of the whole person, 
unless there is some decisive reason 
in the language of the atlirmation, 
or in the nature of the affirmation, 
that limits it to one of the united na- 
tures. Such decisive reason there 
is, in many instances, given now in 
the one, and now in the other, and 
sometimes in both of these modes. 
When the affirmation is made of 
Christ that he “tis over all, God 
blessed forever,” (Rom. 9: 5,) both 
the language and the nature of the 
affirmation limit it to the divinity of 
Christ. The name God, and the 
predicate of supreme power, both 
decisively evince that the divine 
part, and that, only, of the complex 
person called Christ, is the subject 
of this declaration. When it is said 
of Christ, (1 John 5: 20,) * This is 
the true God,” the language teaches 
us that the divine nature is meant. 
When divine attributes and works 
are predicated of Christ, such as 
omniscience, eternal preéxistence, 
omnipresence, the creation of the 
worlds, and universal dominion, the 
nature of the predicate limits us to 
the divine part of his nature as its 
subject. So when it is affirmed of 
Christ, (Luke 2: 52,) that he * in- 
creased in wisdom, and stature, and 
in favor with God and man,” the na- 
ture of the affirmation confines it to 
the human part of his complex per- 
son. Thus we often have decisive 
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reason either in the language, or the 
nature, of predicates made of Christ, 
or in both, to limit them to one or 
the other of his united natures ; and 
we say with propriety and force to 
the Unitarian, or to the Monophysite 
of whatever kind, our doctrine that 
Christ was a complex person, a di- 
vine spirit and a human spirit dwell- 
ing in a human body, is the one 
which the Bible teaches: for it 
is the only one which harmonizes 
the declarations of the Bible, the 
only one that does not make them 
contradictory and absurd. 

But if no such reason is, in any 
way, given for limitation, then we 
are to interpret passages which 
speak of Christ, as speaking of 
his whole person. 

The scriptures, then, already quo- 
ted, and others like them, affirming 
that the Christ suffered, prove that 
he suffered in his whole person, in 
both natures, unless there can be al- 
ledged a decisive reason for limiting 
their affirmation of suffering to his 
human nature. Any interpreter, 
who, without such reason, says of 
such passages, this refers to the hu- 
man nature of Christ, and that re- 
fers to his divine nature, interprets 
arbitrarily, and contrary to rational 
laws. On this point our author 
speaks with truth and force, when 
he says, p. 97— 


“The prevalent theory might as well 
seek to exclude the participation of the 
divinity from any other department of the 
mediatorial office, as from its suffering de- 
partment. The Bible declares that Christ 
went about preaching the “ gospel of the 
kingdom.” The ible declares that 
Christ wrought a succession of stupen- 
dous miracles. The Bible declares that 
Christ suffered for the redemption of the 
world. Each declaration designates the 
Actor by the name of Christ, or one of 
its synonymes. Each declaration is couch- 
ed in the same unequivocal terms, with- 
out exception, restriction, or qualification. 
Each declaration pervades the united na- 
tures of the Messiah. The prevalent the- 
ory has singled out the pains of the suf- 
fering department as the sole subject of its 
exclusion of divine participation. Why 
this distinction? There is the same scrip- 
tural evidence of the participation of the 


God in the mediatorial sufferings, as there 
is of the participation of the God in the 
preaching of the gospel or the work. 
ing of the miracles. If the mediatorial 
Preacher of the gospel was the God-man 
in his united natures; if the mediatorial 
Worker of the miracles was the God-man 
in his united natures, so must the media- 
torial Sufferer have been the God-man in 
his united natures. Any distinction js 
arbitrary. It has no scriptural authority.” 


Let those therefore who would thw: 
restrict these scriptural declarations, 
bring forth their decisive reasons, 
The burden of proof is on them, 
Whether the reasons that have been 
adduced are valid, we will consider 
when we come to our second po- 
sition. 

Previously, as in order bound, we 
must consider the second class of 
passages before mentioned—those 
which affirm suffering of Christ, in 
phraseology which indicates the di- 
vine nature of the sufferer. 

“Take heed therefore unto your. 
selves and to all the flock over 
which the Holy Ghost hath made 
you overseers, to feed the church 
of God,* which he hath purchased 
with his own blood.”’—Acts 20: 28. 
* And killed the Prince of life.”— 
Acts 3: 15. “ They....crucified the 
Lord of glory.”—1 Cor. 2: 8. 

We will not say concerning these, 
that there could be no reason strong 
enough to oblige us to limit their 
affirmation of suffering to the hu- 
man nature of Christ. If we had 
positive knowledge that it is impos- 
sible for the divine nature to suffer, 
we should feel compelled to inter- 
pret with this limitation: though we 
should think the form of expression 
infelicitous, and liable to the ob- 
jection of infidels, that the Bible, 
interpreted as other books, teaches 
known impossibilities. Certainly, 





* We are aware that some readings of 
the Greek text give wgiov, (Lord,) instead 
of 3ev, (God.) This is the reading of 
Griesbach, who also rejects the common 
reading translated, ‘‘ God manifest in the 
flesh.”” But Seu is the received text, 8 
maintained by most respectable critics, 
and is, we believe, the true text. 
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the presumption against such limita- 
tion is very strong, much stronger 
than in the class of cases already 
considered. 

Here are the plain assertions that 
the Prince of life, not the mere man 
Jesus, or the human part of the 
Christ, but the Prince («gzyyos, the 
Author, as Wahl renders it) of life, 
was killed, i. e. suffered the pain of 
death; that the Lord of glory, (an 
expression equivalent to the “* King 
of glory” in the twenty-fourth psalm, 
“Who is this King of glory? Je- 
hovah, strong and mighty, Jehovah 
mighty in battle. Jehovah of hosts, 
he is the King of glory,”)—that the 
Lord of glory was crucified, i. e. 
suffered the pains of crucifixion ; 
and that God purchased the church 
by his own blood, i. e. by the suf- 
fering of a bloody death. Surely 
it must be a strong reason indeed, 
which can compel us to set aside 
these plain and forcible declarations 
from the divine nature of Christ, 
which alone constituted him God, 
the Prince of life, and the Lord of 
glory, and confine them to his human 
nature, which contributed not at all 
to justify the application to him of 
those titles. ‘The criticism that at- 
tempts it, without the strictest ne- 
cessity, seems to us audacious. 
Where is that strict necessity? In 
what does it consist? That there is 
none,we shall soon endeavor to prove. 

To say, as has been said, that the 
blood, with which the incarnate God 
purchased the church, was blood 
which flowed from the human body, 
for he had no other blood, is to give 
no proof that it was in his human 
nature only that he shed his blood, 
nor any disproof at all that the di- 
vine nature suffered, in the shedding 
ofthe blood of that body which was 
the common tabernacle of the di- 
vine and human spirits. Just as 
Teasonably we might say, that the 
blood of the man Christ Jesus was 
blood which flowed from his body— 
for he had no other blood—and 
think that thus we had proved that 


the suffering was confined to the 
body, because, forsooth, the human 
spirit has no blood to be shed, as it 
has not, any more than the divine 
spirit. The wounds were indeed 
inflicted upon the body; but the 
sense of suffering was in the spiritual 
nature which that body enshrined. 
And to say that this suffering was 
confined to one of the spiritual na- 
tures enshrined therein, the human, 
and did not exist at all in the other, 
which, apparently, was connected 
by equal ties of sympathy with that 
body, is a mere assertion without 
proof. Nay, it is an assertion 
against proof, contrary to the’ ob- 
vious meaning of the passage, which 
declares that the blood, by which 
the church was purchased, was the 
blood of God. 

Nor is the contradiction which 
these passages give to the theory 
that the divinity of Christ did not 
suffer, in the least removed by say- 
ing, as has been said, that Christ 
being both God and man in one per- 
son, his person may be truly desig- 
nated by either appellation. For, 
though it is true that his person, his 
whole person, may be designated by 
either appellation, it is not true that 
one part of his person as distin- 
guished from the other may be pro- 
perly designated by either appel- 
lation. It can not be so designa- 
ted without self-contradiction. ‘This 
theory, so far as suffering is con- 
cerned, separates the divine part of 
the person from the human, asserts 
that the human only suffered, and 
yet says that the part which suffered 
may be designated by the term God ; 
i. e. that which is human, and only 
human, may be called God! This 
will not answer at all. Suppose 
that in the passage which asserts 
that Jesus increased in wisdom and 
in stature, we should substitute for 
the name Jesus the name God, so 
so that the assertion would be, that 
God increased in wisdom and in 
stature, how could such a passage 
be vindicated from the charge of 
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teaching a_ self-contradiction and 
absurdity ? It does seem to us, that 
the criticism, which will, to support 
a theory, substitute a human for a 
divine title, virtually put the word 
man in the place of the word God, 
change the declaration that God pur- 
chased the church with his own 
blood, into the declaration that the 
man in the complex person of Christ 
Jesus purchased the church with his 
blood, is lawless enough to suit the 
boldest Jatitudinarian, in the work 
of bending to his uses the most stub- 
born passages of Holy Writ. Sure- 
ly, unless we are positively forbid- 
den, by some sufficient prohibition, 
from giving the meaning which 
seems almost the only one admissi- 
ble to such testimonies as these, 
“killed the prince of life,” ** cruci- 
fied the Lord of glory,” “the 
ehurch of God, which he hath pur- 
chased with his own blood,” we 
must believe that the divine, as well 
as human, part of Christ suffered in 
the expiatory sacrifice. 

There are other passages of which 
we will quote a few, that are perhaps 
equally decisive, though they do not 
apply divine titles to the suflerer. 
Phil. ii, 5, 6, 7, 8, “ Let this mind 
be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus, who being in the form of God 
thought it not robbery («gaayuor— 
a thing to be eagerly seized and 
held) to be equal with God, but made 
himself of no reputation (emptied 
himself) and took upon him the form 
of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men: and being found in 
fashion asa man, he humbled him- 
self and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross.”” 2 Cor. 


viii, 9, “ For ye know the grace of 


our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though 
he was rich, yet for our sakes he 
became poor, that ye through his 
poverty might be rich.” Rom. viii, 
32, * He that spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us 
all,” &c. John iii, 16, 17, “ For 
God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whoso- 


ever believeth in him should not 
perish but have everlasting life.” 

The language applied to y him who 
is the subject ‘of these passages, is 
as decisive of his preéxistent and 
divine character as the title of Deity 
could be. Who was he, who be. 
came obedient unto death, the pain- 
ful death of the cross? It was He 
who was in the form of God, and 
who was equal with God. He, 
thinking this equality not to be 
eagerly retained in view of a perish- 
ing world, which, by the sacrifice, 
might be redeemed, emptied him- 
self, and took upon him the form of 
a servant and the fashion of a man 
—He gave himseif to the death of 
the cross. He, who became poor, 
that we through his poverty might 
be rich, is He who was rich, rich 
in the possession of the throne and 
wealth of the universe, and in the 
service and praises of the principal- 
ities of heaven. He whom God 
spared not, but gave as a sacrifice 
for the world’s redemption, was his 
only begotten Son, sent, given up 
from a preéxistent state of equality 
and companionship with himself. 
Surely, it must be a very strong 
reason which will suffice, if indeed 
any reason can suffice, to set aside 
the meaning on the face of such 
language as this, viz., that the Son 
of God, the second person of the 
Trinity, gave himself,and was given, 
to a life and death of humiliation, 
poverty and suffering, and make it 
mean that, not He, but the human 
nature only with which he was con- 
nected endured this trial and sutfer- 
ing. Such an interpretation would 
empty this precious language of 
those revelations respecting the con- 
descension and compassion and love 
and costly sacrifice of God and his 
Son, which have ever filled his 
people with mingled amazement and 
delight. 

II. Having thus considered the ob- 
vious meaning of those portions of 
Holy Writ, which declare the suffer 
ings of Christ, we come now to our 
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second position, that there is no 
sufficient reason fcr setting aside 
this obvious meaning, and for limit- 
ing these affirmations of suffering to 
the human nature of Christ. 

And here we may as well attend, 
in the outset, to an alledged fact, 
which is supposed to constitute a 
strong presumption that there are 
such reasons, the fact that the 
Christian church have very general- 
ly given this limited interpretation 
to these portions of Scripture. 

Were this alledged fact real, it 
would furnish a strong, though not 
invincible, presumption that there 
are such reasons. A general opin- 
jon of men, especially a general 
opinion of good men, of Christian 
people, is entitled to great respect. 
Its universal, or general adoption 
affords a strong presumption of its 
truth. And therefore an individual, 
who has formed an opposite opin- 
ion, should, both in modesty and 
reason, before he gives it utterance 
or publication, subject it to suspicion, 
and to thorough and repeated ex- 
amination. 

But, as has been already intima- 
ted, we do not believe this alledged 
fact to be real. We deny that it is, 
or has been, the general opinion of 
the church, that Christ’s sufferings 
were confined to his human nature. 
On this point the author of the book 
before us has, in our view, made a 
mistaken concession, which throws 
suspicion on his doctrine, and arrays 
against it a strong presumption. In 
stately phrase, he speaks of the op- 
posite doctrine, as that “ spiritual 
structure which has extended over 
continents its vast dimensions, and 
grown gray under the frosts of al- 
most fifteen hundred years! Ever 
Since its erection, it has been the 
abode of the chief portion of the 
piety of Christendom. In its many 
chambers, devotion has for ages ut- 
tered her dying prayers, and breath- 
ed forth her last faltering accents. 
From its lofty turrets for near fif- 
teen centuries, have triumphantly 


ascended joyous groups of the spirits 
of just men made perfect.” Every 
where, throughout his book, he calls 
this “ the prevalent theory.” Nei- 
ther candor, nor truth, require him 
thus to admit, what skill in argument 
requires him, if he truly can, to 
deny. We the more wonder at 
this, because in his book, particu- 
larly in the Appendix, he has collect- 
ed materials, on which he could 
have firmly founded such a denial. 
Of these we shall make free use in 
our argument. ‘They are such as 
our own conclusion respecting the 
belief of the church has long rested 
upon with satisfaction. 

The three following positions can, 
we think, be easily substantiated— 
that the great body of the church, 
those who have read the Scriptures 
without any theory in mind respect- 
ing the passibility of the divine na- 
ture, have understood them to teach, 
and have believed, that Christ suf- 
fered in his divine as well as human 
nature ; that able theologians have 
taught that Christ’s sufferings ex- 
tended to his divine nature; and 
that those theologians, who, con- 
strained by their theory that God 
is impassible, have affirmed that 
Christ's sufferings were confined to 
his human nature, have, when they 
have had the scriptural representa- 
tions more than their theory in 
mind, and have been endeavoring 
to give those representations their 
legitimate effect, affirmed the op- 
posite doctrine. 

The first of these positions we 
regard the most important. For on 
a matter of such common interest 
as the sufferings of the Redeemer, 
constituting as it does, the burden 
of the New Testament, we had 
rather trust the great body of the 
church than its philosophers and 
scientific interpreters. 

Our own observation of the im- 
pression which people generally re- 
ceive from the Scriptures (and our 
observation has been directed to . 
this point for some years) has al- 
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most uniformly taught us that that 
impression is very decided that 
Christ suffered in his divine nature ; 
that he came from heaven on pur- 
pose to suffer; that it is this suffer- 
ing of the divinity in Christ which 
chiefly commands their admiration 
and gratitude as a marvelous ex- 
hibition of divine love and conde- 
scension ; and that it is this chiefly, 
which constitutes the infinite costli- 
ness of the sacrifice for sin. Any 
one who has listened to the prayers 
of the sanctuary, or of any place 
** where prayer is wont to be made,” 
will not remember one among the 
many suppliants, who, when, with 
devout heart, he has endeavored to 
express, in the language of adora- 
tion and thanksgiving, his sense of 
God’s unspeakable gift of his Son to 
humiliation and privation and the 
atoning death of the cross, has chill- 
ed and impoverished the whole by 
any intimation or implication that 
the divinity of Christ was exempt 
from suffering. On the contrary, 
he will remember that the burden 
of the adoration and thanksgiving 
which the powers of language strove, 
earnestly but inadequately, to ex- 
press, was the idea of suffering and 
dying Deity. 

Not more decisive, but more avail- 
able for our purpose of indicating 
the general sentiment, because re- 
corded and capable of quotation, is 
Christian Psalmody—a beautiful lit- 
urgy, in which the church, in all its 
branches, from age to age, has waft- 
ed heavenward its tuneful and sin- 
cere praise. Copious extracts, bear- 
ing on the subject in dispute, our 
author has introduced into his Ap- 
pendix, from the devotional manuals 
of various Christian churches. We 
have room for a few specimens only, 
*¢ Well may the earth, astonished, shake, 

And nature sympathize, 


The sun as darkest night be black, 
Their Maker, Jesus, dies. 


Well might the sun in darkness hide, 
And shut his glories in, 

When God, the mighty Maker, died 
For man the creature's sin. 


Oh, how I hate those lusts of mine, 
That crucified my God. 


Oh! the sweet wonders of that cross, 
Where God, the Savior, lov'd and died! 
There my God bore all my guilt. 
Agonizing in the garden, 

Lo! your Maker prostrate lies. 

God, who did your souls retrieve, 
Died himself that ye might live. 
Jehovah, in thy person show, 
Jehovah crucified ! 

The immortal God for me hath died, 
My Lord, my love, is crucified. 
Wash'd in the sanctifying blood 

Of an expiring Deity. 

I thirst for a life-giving God, 

A God that on Calvary died. 


He that distributes crowns and thrones 
Hangs on a tree, and bleeds, and groans: 
The Prince of life resigns his breath; 
The King of glory bows in death.” 


Now what better testimony can 
we have of the general sentiment of 
the Christian church, than this famil- 
iar and beloved language of psalm- 
ody from the lips and hearts of its 
members in all its wide-extended 
departments? In the language of 
the work before us, “the melodies 
of the general church read and sung 
for ages, and pervading all its de- 
nominations, are the irrepressible 
outpourings of pious feeling ; they 
are the comments of unschooled 
devotion upon the plain language of 
Holy Writ. . . . . The godly heart 
is often a better scriptural commen- 
tator than the learned head.” How- 
ever this may be, these sacred songs 
express the real sentiments of those 
who utter them with tuneful hearts. 

It will doubtless be said that this 
is poetry. It has been said con- 
cerning these hymns adduced for 
this purpose, that we are not to sub- 
ject the language of poetry and eio- 
quence to the same rules of criti- 
cism as those which are applied to 
didactic discourse. True. And itis 
just as true, that poetry is a mode, 
a very efficient mode of expressing 
truth. It is often used for * didac- 
tic” purposes, especially for teach- 
ing those truths which are fitted to 
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kindle the feelings. That it has, in 
this way, more influence on a peo- 
le than their laws, is proverbial. 
Are the Psalms never quoted as 
proof and expression of religious 
trath? And are not Watts’s met- 
rical versions of those Psalms the 
best exposition of them ever writ- 
ten? We say of the metaphors of 
the Bible that they mean something, 
and teach something, Universalists 
notwithstanding. So we say of the 
poetry of the church. And when 
it declares that ** God,” “ Jehovah,” 
“the mighty Maker,” “ suffered,” 
“agonized,” ‘* died,” it means what 
it says, and not something different 
toto celo. It does not mean merely 
that the suffering, agonizing, and 
dying, were endured by a man in 
juxtaposition with a divine nature 
which is entirely unaffected thereby. 
Itcan not be made thus to mean, 
except by an interpretation so lati- 
tudinarian as to nullify the text. 
Our second position in proof that 
the general sentiment accords with 
the doctrine that the divine nature 
suffered in the sufferings of Christ, 
viz. that able theologians, interpre- 
ters of the Bible, have taught the 
same, is sufficiently substantiated by 
the following extracts from Chalmers 
and Harris and Vinet, which we take, 
as we find them in the book before 
us. Had we room for quotation, we 
could greatly add to their number. 


“We apprehend that the theism of 
nature and of science has taken unwar- 
rantable freedoms with the theism of the 
Bible; attaching a mere figurative sense 
to all that is spoken there of the various 
affections of the Deity, and thus despoil- 
ing all the exhibitions which it makes of 
him to our world, of the warmth and 
power to move and to engage, that prop- 
erly belong to them. It represents God 
as altogether impassive ; as made up of 
little more than of understanding and of 
power ; as having no part in that system 
of emotions which occupies so wide a 
space in the constitution of man, made 
after his own image and according to his 
own likeness.”’ 
* 7 - * 

“The Father sent his Son, for our sake, 
fo the humiliation and the agony of a 
painful sacrifice. There is evident stress 


laid in the Bible on Jesus Christ being his 
only Son, and his only beloved Son. 
This is conceived to enhance the surren- 
der; to aggravate, as it were, the cost of 
having given up unto the death so near 
and so dear arelative. In that memora- 
ble verse where it is represented that God 
so loved the world as to send his onl 
begotten Son into it, I bid you fawn 4 
well the emphasis that lies in the so. 
There was a difference, in respect of 
painful surrender, between his giving up 
another, more distantly, as it were, con- 
nected with him, and his giving up one 
who stood to him in such close and af- 
fecting relationship. The kin that he 
hath to Christ is the measure of the love 
that he manifested to the world, in giving 
up Christ as the propitiation for the world’s 
sins. What is this to say but that, in this 
great and solemn mystery, the Parent was 
put to the trial of his firmness? that, in 
the act of doing so, there was a soreness, 
and a suffering, and a struggle in the bo- 
som of the Divinity? that a something 
was felt like that which an earthly father 
feels when he devotes the best and the 
dearest of his family to some high object 
of patriotism ? God, in sparing him not, 
but in giving him up unto the death for 
us all, sustained a conflict between pity 
for his child and love for that world for 
whom he bowed down his head unto the 
sacrifice. In pouring out the vials of his 
wrath on the head of his only beloved 
Son, in awaking the sword of offended 
justice against his fellow; in laying upon 
him the whole burden of that propitia- 
tion, by which the law could be magnified 
and its transgressors could be saved; in 
holding forth on the cross of Christ this 
blended demonstration of his love and his 
holiness, and thus enduring the spectacle 
of his tears and of his agonies and cries 
till the full atonement was rendered; and 
not till it was finished did the meek and 
gentle sufferer give up the ghost. At 
that time, when angels, looking down 
from the high battlements of heaven, 
would have tlown to rescue the Son of 
God from the hands of persecutors, think 
you that God himself was the only un- 
concerned and unfeeling spectator? or 
that, in consenting to these cruel suffer- 
ings of his Son for the world, he did not 
make his love to that world its strongest 
and most substantial testimony.’"* 


* And how does it enhance our con- 
ceptions of the divine compassion when 
we reflect that there is a sense in which 
the sufferings of Christ were the suffer- 
ings of the Father also! From eternity 
their divine subsistence in the unity of 
the Godhead had been only short of iden- 
tity ; nor could the circumstance of the 
Savior’s humiliation in the slightest de- 





* Chalmers’s Lectures on Romans, p. 317, 318, 
Carter’s New York edition. 
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e relax the bonds of this mutual in- 
ing. While walking the earth in the 
form of a servant, he could still affirm, 
* My Father is in me and I in him’—I 
and my Father are one.’ ”’ 
* 7 * » 

“The love of God, then, invites our 
adoration, not only as it at first sent his 
only begotten Son; during every moment 
of the Savior's sojourn on earth that love 
was repeating its gift, was making an in- 
finite sacrifice for sinners; while every 
pang he endured in the prosecution of his 
work was the infliction of a wound in 
the very heart of paternal love. Who, 
then, shall venture to speak of the appeal 
whcih was made to that love, of the trial 
to which that love was put when the 
blessed Jesus took into his hand the cup 
of suffering, when his capacity for suffer- 
ing was the only limitation his sufferings 
knew? If it be true that God is always 
in vital sympathetic communication with 
every part of the suffering creation ; that, 
as the sensorium of the universe, he ap- 
prehends every emotion, and commiser- 
ates every thrill of anguish, how exquis- 
itely must he have felt the filial appeal, 
when, in the extremity of pain, in the very 
crisis of his agonizing task, the Savior 
cried, ‘My God! my God! why hast 
thou forsaken me ?’”’ 

7. . + * 

* Whata new and amazing insight, then, 
does it give us into his love for sinners, that 
it was able to bear the stress of that crisis, 
that it did not yield and give way to the 
incalculable power of that appeal! This 
is a circumstance which, itt may say so, 

uts into our hands a line, enabling us to 
fathom his love to an infinite depth; but 
we find it immeasurably deeper still. It 
invests the attractions of the cross with 
augmented power; for in the sufferings 
of that scene we behold more—if more 
we are capable of seeing—more even than 
the love of Christ. In every pang which 
is there endured we behold the throes of 

ternal love, the pulsations and tears of 
infinite compassion; more than the cre- 
ation in travail, the divine Creator him- 
self travailing in the greatness of infinite 
love.’’* 


« Either the human heart is incapable, 
from its nature, of feeling love, or that 
man will feel it, who, enveloped in ignor- 
ance as a garment, has seen the God of 

lory descending even to him, to seek 
ime in the depths of his disgrace; who, 
from the gloom and sorrow in which his 
conscience kept him plunged, has seen 
himself transported into a region of light 
and happiness; who, in respect to him- 
self. has seen verified that amazing lan- 
guage of the prophet, ‘In all their afflic- 





* Harris’s Great Teacher, p. 106,108. Hum- 
phrey’s Amherst edition. 


tions he was afflicted ;’ who has seen,— 
O mystery, O miracle !—his God travel. 
ling by his side, in the rugged path of 
life; nay, voluntarily assuming the bur. 
den which was crushing him; a God 
humbled, a God weeping, a God anguish. 
ed, a God dying! That long contest, if 
I may dare to say it, that agony of God 
for generations, that painful birth by 
which humanity was brought forth to the 
life of heaven, has been revealed to him 
in the ancient dispensation ; he has been 
shown the very steps of God impressed 
upon the dust of ages, and mingled with 
the foot-prints of the humen race; but at 
the trace which God has left on the rock 
of Calvary, the rock of his heart is bro- 
ken, the veil of his understanding tora 
away.’’* 

We will only add on this point, 
(the addition may be deemed of lit. 
tle worth—so let it be,) that we have 
frequently, during a few years past, 
inquired of many ministers and stu- 
dents in theology for the convictions 
with which the language of the Bible 
on this subject has impressed them, 
and have ascertained that they were, 
in a large majority of instances, like 
our own. 

But even those who have held the 
philosophy that God can not suffer, 
and, constrained by that philosophy, 
have taught, formally, that the divine 
nature of Christ took no part in his 
sufferings, when, in their earnest. 
ness to set forth the atoning suffer- 
ings in their real greatness and 
worth, they have lost sight of their 
philosophy, and have spoken out, 
unschooled and unrestrained, the im- 
pressions naturally received from 
the plain language of the Bible, they 
have, in full and express terms, as- 
serted the doctrine we advocate. 
This is our last position on this topic 
of the general sentiment of the 
church. 

The proof of it may be found in 
practical sermons on the sufferings 
of Christ, the great salvation, the 
worth of the soul as evinced by the 
cost of its redemption, and man’s 
obligations of gratitude for redeem- 
ing love, preached by any of those 





* Vinet’s Vital Christianity, by Turnbull, 
p. 293. 
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who hold the dogma of divine im- 

ibility. We venture to say, that 
they are adapted to produce the full 
impression that the sufferings they 
set forth were those of the whole 
Christ, both in his divine and human 
natures. ‘The proof may be found 
also, abundantly, in their published 
discourses. We will quote a few from 
those adduced by our author, premis- 
ing, that any familiar reader of ser- 
mons may multiply them indefinitely. 


“Ip all his sufferings he retained the 
relation and reality of the Son of God; 
the unity of his nature remained firm in 
all his passions, and therefore the efficacy 
of the Deity mingled itself with every 

nin his agony, every pang and cry 
upon the cross, as well as with the blood 
which was shed; and as his blood was 
the blood of God,—Acts, xx, 28,—so his 
groans were the groans of God, his pangs 
were the pangs of God."’—Charnock. 

“Let it be counted folly, or frenzy, or 
fury, whatsoever, it is our comfort and our 
wisdom ; we care for no knowledge in the 
world but this, that man hath sinned, and 
God hath suffered."'— Hooker. 

“Especially considering the greatness 
ofthe person that suffered it; not a mere 
man, not an angel, not an archangel, but 
the only begotten Son of God, of the same 
essence and glory withthe Father. This 
the Apostle takes special notice of in this 
very chapter, where, speaking of the Jews 
erucifying Christ, he saith, ‘ they crucified 
the Lord of glory,’—1 Corinthians, ii, 8; 
which is the same as if he had said, they 
crucified God himself.""— Beveridge. 

“This could only be effected by the 
wonderfu! scheme in which Mercy and 
Truth are made to kiss each other ; when 
the same God who, in one person, exacts 
the punishment, in another himself sus- 
tains it; and thus makes his own mercy 
me the satisfaction to his own justice.”’— 

lorsley. 

“It was no less a person than the eter- 
nal and only begotten Son of God, who 
was before all worlds the brightness of his 
Father's glory and the express image of 
his person, who suffered in our stead.” — 
Withers n 


“There is something so stupendous in 
the voluntary humiliation and death of 
him who claims to be the only begotten of 
the Father, the brightness of his glory, and 
the express image of his person, that, to 
convince us of the fact, the most power- 
ful and unequivocal testimony is indis- 
pensably necessary.” 

“To create man, nothing was required 
but a word—He spake, and it was pone. 
But to recover him from the ruin in which 

Vou. V. 
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sin had involved him, it was necessary for 
the eternal Son to become incarnate, and 
the Lord of life to expire upon a cross.” 

*« Heaven, and the heaven of heavens 
could not contain him; yet he dwelt, to 
all appearance, in the body of an infant; 
—the invisible Creator clothed in human 
form,—the Ancient of days, cradled as an 
infant of days,—He, who upholdeth all 
things, sinking under 4 weight of suffer- 
ing,—the Lord of life, the Lord of glory, 
expiring on a cross,—the Light of the 
world sustaining an awful eclipse,—the 
Sun of Righteousness immerged in the 
shadow of death!” 

* Nor was there any waste of life in that 
sacrifice; every portion of his infinite 
energy was requisite to the attainment of 
such an object; nothing less than the 
power that upholds all things was ade- 
pape to sustain the weight of human sin. 

e whose almighty influence diffuses it- 
self through the heavens and earth, and 
preserves all orders of being, He alone 
endureth our punishment; He ‘trod the 
wine-press alone.’’’—Robert Hail. 


The common interpretation of the 
Bible, therefore, by Christian peo- 
ple, affords a strong presumption, 
yar a8 but against the existence of 
sufficient reasons for limiting to the 
human nature of Christ the scriptur- 
al declarations of his suffering. 

We come now to the question what 
are the reasons, for setting aside the 
natural and obvious meaning of these 
Scriptures. They must be found, if 
found at all, either in the language 
or in the nature of the affirmations 
that Christ suffered. And they may 
all be reduced to that which exists in 
the nature of these affirmations— 
that they affirm suffering, which can 
not truly be affirmed of the divine 
nature ; for God is impassible. The 
reasons may be all reduced to this 
one. Suffering is inconsistent with 
the nature and attributes of Deity— 
God is impassible. 

Are these reasons to be found in 
the language of these scriptural 
declarations? This question, after 
what has been already said, may be 
easily answered. Some of the pas- 
sages, which declare the sufferings 
of Christ, speak of his suffering in 
the flesh, in his body, by the shed- 
ding of his blood, and by his death, 
e. g. “being put to death in the 
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flesh,” (1 Pet. 3: 18.)—* Foras- 
much as Christ hath suffered for us 
in the flesh,” &c., (1 Pet. 4: 1.)— 
** Redeemed......with the precious 
blood of Christ,” (1 Pet. 1: 19.) 
From such language it is inferred, 
(1) that these particular passages 
affirm suffering of the human nature 
only—confine it to that nature ; and 
(2) that these govern the interpreta- 
tion of all other passages which affirm 
suffering of Christ. Now, all such 
inferences rest on the assumption, 
that, by the wounding of Christ’s 
flesh and by the bruising of his body, 
by the shedding of its blood and by 
its death, only one of the two spirit- 
ual natures enshrined in that body 
and flesh sufflered,—the human ; 
which is the merest assumption, 
without any proof whatever, and con- 
trary to the apparent reality. As 
has been before intimated, that 
body was as truly the shrine of the 
divine, as of the human spirit of 
Christ ; was, apparently, as much 
the servant and instrument of the 
one as of the other, and connected 
by tender ties of sympathy as truly 
with the one as with the other. 
True, He sutfered in the flesh, in 
the body, by the shedding of blood 
and by death. But who was He? 
Why, according to the whole cur- 
rent of Holy Writ, it was the Prince 
of life, the King of glory ; not only 
the son of Mary, the mere man, but 
He, whom God gave, spared, for 
the manger and the cross ; He, who 
was in the form of God; He who 
was rich, yet became poor ; He who 
is the author and finisher of faith ; 
He who bare our sins. Could the 
mere human part bear, atone for, 
the sins of the world? But here we 
anticipate. Were it not for the 
dogma of divine impassibility, no 
one, as we believe, would think of 
giving this limited interpretation to 
this language. 

We come, then, at length, to the 
one great reason for this limitation 
of the meaning of Holy Writ—that 
such are the nature and attributes of 


Deity, that it can not suffer. God 
is impassible. 

Now we ask for proof of this po. 
sition. Where is the authority for 
it? We do not call for authority, 
in the form of decrees of councils, 
or of opinions of fathers, or of dicta 
of system and creed-makers. We 
ask for authority in the form of evi- 
dence. Who knows, and how does 
he know, that God can not suffer? 
Who has attained such * high,” such 
“‘ wonderful” “ knowledge.” Who 
has so “found out the Almighty 
unto perfection,” that he can affirm, 
that He can have no sympathy with 
grief and pain ; that if He chooses, 
in condescension and for purposes 
of mercy, to suffer, He can not? 
We can not be constrained to set 
aside what seems to us the plain and 
precious teaching of the Bible, for 
any unproved and ex-cathedra dog- 
ma. We ask for its proof. We 
have never seen such proof. We 
have long looked for it in vain. We 
believe it to be a mere hypoth- 
esis that has no foundation either 
in the Scriptures or sound philos- 
ophy. 

What authority for it is there in the 
Scriptures? Do they not disprove 
itabundantly ? Is there any support 
there for that “* metaphysical notion” 
which (we quote the words of Chal- 
mers) “ represents God as altogeth- 
er impassive ; as made up of little 
more than of understanding and of 
power; as having no part in that 
system of emotions which occupies 
so wide a space in the constitution 
of man, made after his own image 
and according to his own likeness?” 
The answer, and a very convincing 
one, is found in such passages as 
these—“* And God saw that the 
wickedness of man was great on 
the earth, and it grieved him at his 
heart.” ‘Like as a father pitieth 
his children, so the Lord_ pitieth 
them that fear him.” “Hear, 0 
heavens; and give ear, O earth: | 
have nourished and brought up chil- 
dren, and they have rebelled against 
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me! The ox knoweth his owner, 
and the ass his master’s crib: but 
Jsrael doth not know; my people 
doth not consider!” ‘ How shail | 


ive thee up, Ephraim? How shall 
deliver thee, Israel? How shall I 
make thee as Admah? How shall 


Iset thee as Zeboim? Mine heart 
js turned within me; my repentings 
are kindled together.” Now this 
philosophical (yet most unphilosophi- 
cal) “ statute of limitations,” God is 
impassible, by taking the fair mean- 
ing out of this language, disproves 
itself. Reason, as well as docility 
and reverent piety, bid us believe, 
that this language is not a mere rhe- 
torical flourish; that God means 
what he says; that he 1s grieved, 
when his authority is spurned, the 
beneficent law of his kingdom bro- 
ken, his goodness disregarded, his 
mercy rejected, his children injured 
and self-ruined. He feels, he suf- 
fers, grief. If the language does 
not mean this, it means nothing. 
Moreover, does not the Bible 
represent the work of atonement as 
a most costly work, a great and 
painful sacrifice for God? Does 
not the worth of the atonement con- 
sist in this very fact? What is it 
which makes that work such a mar- 
vellous manifestation of divine love ? 
Js it not this, that it cost God so much; 
God the Father in giving up the Son 
to poverty, humiliation and death; 
and God the Son, in enduring that 
poverty, humiliation and death? And 
how did or could it cost God, Father 
or Son, anything, except in the form 
of self-denial, privation, suffering ? 
When we are pointed, in the lan- 
guage of wonder, to the love of God, 
in not sparing his Son but giving 
him up freely for us all; when we 
are told that he so loved, so loved 
the world, that he gave his only-be- 
gotten Son, can it be meant, can the 
language be so tortured as to mean, 
that there was no sacrifice, trial, 
pain, for the Father, in thus giving 
up the Son, or for the Son, in endu- 
ring that to which he was given up? 


We say, with Chalmers, “ mark well 
the emphasis that lies in the so. 
There was a difference in respect of 
painful surrender, between his giv- 
ing up another, more distantly, as it 
were, connected with him, and his 
giving up one who stood to him in 
such close and affecting relation- 
ship. ‘The kin that he hath to Christ 
is the measure of the love that he 
manifested to the world in giving up 
Christ asa propitiation for the world’s 
sins. What is this to say, but that 
in this great and solemn mystery, 
the Parent was put to the trial of his 
firmness ?—that in the act of doing 
so, there was a soreness, and a suf- 
fering, and a struggle, in the bosom 
of the Divinity ?>—that a something 
was felt, like that which an earthly 
father feels, when he devotes the 
best and dearest of his family to 
some high object of patriotism ?” 
Take away this meaning, and the 
language has no force. Take away 
this meaning, and we should feel 
that the cost, the benevolence, the 
glory of the atonement was gone. 
It has been objected to the doctrine 
that the divine nature of Christ suf- 
fered in making atonement, that, if 
true, it proves suffering on the part 
of the other persons of the God- 
head. What then? Be itso. We 
give praise that it is so. We glory 
in it. God forbid that we should 
glory in anything else than in that 
cross, on which, to redeem a lost 
world, God the Son suffered—that 
cross to which God the Father gave 
his Son by a painful sacrifice. 

Such is the light which the Scrip- 
tures throw on the question whether 
God is impassible. 

But it is said that the Bible affirms 
that God is immutable, and therefore 
suffering can not be truly predicated 
of him, since that would prove him 
mutable. ‘To this we reply, the Bi- 
ble, as we have seen, makes the plain 
assertion that God the Father and 
the Son both suffered in the work of 
atonement: and the inconsistency, 
if there be any, between this asser- 
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tion and that of his immutability, is 
as much an argument against divine 
immutability as against divine passi- 
bility. But there is no such incon- 
sistency. God is immutable. But, 
in what sense? Is he immutably 
impassive? Do the Scriptures as- 
sert that, in this specific shape? It 
is not pretended. ‘True, God is im- 
mutable. But is he immutably an 
omnipotent graven image? Is he 
immutabje, in any sense inconsis- 
tent with his feeling or suffering as 
the condition and necessities of his 
moral creatures require? He is 
immutable, as we believe, in essence 
and in moral character. Does im- 
mutability of essence incapacitate 
him for suffering? No one can as- 
sert it. Isimmutability of moral char- 
acter (immutability in wisdom and 
justice and goodness) inconsistent 
with capacity of grief, or of volun- 
tary suffering? Not in the least. 
On the contrary, this very immuta- 
bility implies, that he grieves, or 
voluntarily suffers, whenever the 
condition er real good of his crea- 
tures, calls for grief or redemptive 
suffering; just as immutability in 
goodness or holiness implies change 
in his feelings or emotions towards 
men, according to changes in their 
conduct and character—change, e. g. 
from displeasure to complacency as 
they change from sin to hoiiness ; 
just as he felt differently, towards 
Adam in his holy and sinful states, 
towards the persecuting Saul, and 
the penitent and obedient Paul. The 
idea that, if God suffered at the pe- 
riod of making atonement, he must, 
to be immutable, have suffered eter- 
nally, is about as rational and scrip- 
tural as the idea that, if he is angry 
with a particular sinner, at a particu- 
lar time, he must have been eter- 
nally angry; or if he was pleased 
with Satan, in heaven, before he 
sinned, that he is pleased with him 
still, as he blasphemes in hell, and 
ever will be; just as rational and 
scriptural, in short, as any form 
of the dogma of the “eternal 


now,” or no succession, in the di. 
vine mind. 

The objection, that divine grief, 
or redemptive suffering, is inconsis. 
tent with the divine dlessedness, ag 
declared in the Bible, is more plau- 
sible, but not more valid. 

True, the Bible declares, in gene. 
ral terms, God’s blessedness. These 
declarations, indeed, are not as nu. 
merous as the reader of our receiy. 
ed translation of the Bible naturally 
supposes. In the greater number 
of instances where the word blessed 
is applied to God in the English ver. 
sion, e. g- Rom. 1: 25, “ the Crea. 
tor, who is blessed forever ;” Rom. 
9: 5, ** who is over all, God, bless. 
ed forever,” the Greek word is ev. 
doy1t0s, which is doxological, not de- 
clarative of blessedness, and should 
be rendered worthy to be praised. 
There are, however, passages where- 
in the word properly rendered bless 
ed, or happy, (not perfectly blessed, 
or infinitely blessed,) is applied to 
God; as, 1 Tim. 1: 11, * the glo- 
rious gospel of the blessed (uaxa. 
gov) God.” 1 Tim. 6: 15, * Jesus 
Christ.....who is the blessed and on- 
ly Potentate,” &c. So, in the same 
general form, it asserts the blessed- 
ness of the angels and glorified 
saints: but is that inconsistent with 
the truth that they sympathize with 
the griefs of a suffering Lazarus, 
and that they have new and increa- 
sed joys over every sinner that re- 
penteth ? The only question, which 
bears on the point under discussion, 
is, does the Bible represent the bless- 
edness of God, in such form and 
manner as to be inconsistent with 
the idea that he has appropriate 
grief in view of the sin and misery 
of a fallen world, and consents, 
when the moral exigencies of his 
sinful creatures, and of his gov- 
ernment, call for it, to redemp- 
tive suffering? We believe it 
does not. The passages relied on, 
of which those that we have quo- 
ted are as definite as any, do not, 
and evidently were not designed, 
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to make such a specific affirma- 


Moreover, the divine blessedness, 
according to our doctrine, is great- 
er and higher than on the theory of 
the objector. Which is the higher 
and better blessedness, that of a 
God whose warm heart sorrows 
over the wickedness and misery of 
sinning creatures, and tenderly sym- 

thizes with the griefs of suffering 
saints, and who so loves the world 
even in its sin as to give himself to 
suffering, for its redemption, and in 
view of the joys that redemption 
places before him ; or that of a God 
sitting on his lofty throne in unaf- 
fected, unsocial, cold, petrified im- 
passibility ? An author of the day, 
justly popular, in one of his most 
skillfully wrought fancy sketches, 
describes an annual Christmas ban- 
quet, provided by stewards accord- 
ing to the last will and testament of 
an eccentric and misanthropic old 
gentleman, for ten of the most mis- 
erable persons that could be found, 
not for the purpose of relieving, but 
of giving opportunity to manifest 
and act out their wretchedness, on 
a day set apart for gratitude and 
joy. On the table was a wreathed 
crown of cypress, which was to be 
given to “the wofullest,’ when he 
had proved his claim to it. The re- 
sult was, that it was given to one, 
whose right to it and even to a seat 
at the table, was, for several years, 
on account of his prosperous cir- 
cumstances and appearance, ques- 
tioned by the other wretched guests, 
but was at length fully acknowledg- 
ed: and he was called “ the impas- 
sive man.” Possessed of every 
thing, in wealth, fortune and social 
condition, to make him happy, his 
unsympathizing, unsocial, cold, ina 
word, impassive heart, entitled him, 
according to the judgment of the 
trustees and the consent of all, to 
the crown of wretchedness. The 
story evinces the author’s deep in- 
sight into the nature of the happi- 
hess of a spiritual being. Who, ac- 


cording to actual observation, is the 
happiest, a father whose heart shares 
in the griefs of his children, and en- 
counters self-denial and suffering 
for their relief and welfare; or a 
father whose heart is impassive, in- 
capable of sharing in their griefs, 
and endures no voluntary self-denial 
or suffering for their sake ? 

It is not our doctrine, but that of 
the divine impassibility, which de- 
grades the divine blessedness, and is 
inconsistent with the scriptural rep- 
resentations thereof. That doctrine 
makes God less blessed than ours. 

The Scriptures, then, furnish no 
proof of the dogma that God can not 
suffer, nor any objection to its op- 
posite. 

We will, therefore, meet the ad- 
vocates of this dogma on their own 
ground—that of philosophy. And 
here it is, or ought to be, a well set- 
tled rule, that philosophy can teach 
us nothing respecting the divine 
mind, except by reasoning from a 
knowledge of the human mind—on 
the principle that all minds are alike 
in kind, since God has made man 
afier his own natural image and 
likeness. In reasoning from the 
light of nature, or from the state- 
ments of the Bible, we can, evi- 
dently, learn nothing of the opera- 
tions and nature of the divine mind, 
except on the ground that they are, 
in kind, like the operations and na- 
ture of the human mind. This fun- 
damental principle is thus laid down 
by President Edwards in the fifth 
chapter of his * Dissertation con- 
cerning the nature of true virtue :” 

** We have no other way to con- 
ceive of any thing which other per- 
sons act or suffer, but by recalling 
and exciting the ideas of what we our- 
selves are conscious we have found 
in our own minds; and by putting 
the ideas which we obtain by this 
means in the place of another ; or, 
as it were, substituting ourselves in 
their place. Thus we have no con- 
ception, what understanding, per- 
ception, love, pleasure, pain, or de- 
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sire are in others; but by putting 
ourselves as it were in their stead, 
or transferring the ideas we obtain 
of such things in our own minds by 
consciousness into their place ; mak- 
ing such an alteration, as to degree 
and circumstances, as what we ob- 
serve of them requires. It is thus 
in all moral things that we conceive 
of in others; and indeed in every 
thing we conceive of, belonging to 
others, more than shape, size, com- 
plexion, situation, and motion of 
their bodies. And this is the only 
way that we come to be capable of 
having ideas of any perception or 
act even of the Godhead. We never 
could have any notion what under- 
standing or volition, love or hatred 
are, either in created spirits or in 
God, if we had never experienced 
what understanding and volition, 
love and hatred, are in our own 
minds. Knowing what they are by 
consciousness, we can deny limits, 
and remove changeableness and 
other imperfections, and ascribe 
them to God.” 

We need not stop to verify this 
principle, but only to apply it. The 
world and the things that are therein 
indicate an almighty, wise and good 
mind, orspirit. The Bible declares 
that “* God is a spirit.” But it no- 
where defines spirit, except nega- 
tively in the words of the risen 
Christ to his disciples, ** A spirit hath 
not flesh and bones, as ye see me 
have.” It assumes that we know 
what spirit is, from the operation of 
our own minds. And we must know 
it in this way, or notat all. Itcan be 
revealed to one ignorant of it by no 
form of language: for nothing is 
more certain than that mere words 
can never convey to the mind the 
elementary knowledge of things, 
e. g. of color to a blind man, or of 
the emotion of love to one who has 
never felt it. To know, then, what 
God is as a spirit or mind, we must, 
as Edwards says, “ take the ideas 
which we have by consciousness of 
our own minds, and then deny limits, 


remove changeableness and other 
imperfections, and ascribe them to 
God.” The authority for denying 
limits and imperfection, we find in 
the declarations of God’s word, and 
in the indications given by his works, 
that his attributes are perfect. 

Now a spirit is in its very nature 
passive—capable of emotions of joy 
and sorrow, of experiencing pleasure 
or pain. This, according to all our 
knowledge of spirit, is an essential 
characteristic of it—a matter, not of 
degree but of kind. Neither per- 
fection, nor infinity of spirit removes 
it. Spirit is a thing in its very na- 
ture passive—capable of emotions of 
joy or sorrow. Indeed capacity for 
the one is capacity for the other. 
Denying limits, changeableness and 
other imperfections, according to 
Edwards’s rule, does not remove 
capacity of suffering. It rather con- 
firms it. That the immutability 
which the Scriptures, as well as rea- 
son, ascribe to God, is perfectly con- 
sistent with and implies passibility, 
we have already seen. Surely, to 
deny the capacity or power of the 
infinite Spirit for any action or emo- 
tion, is to affirm instead of denying 
limits. (His unchanging goodness or 
holiness, indeed, renders it infallibly 
certain, that that power will be ez- 
ercised only according to righteous- 
ness.) And to affirm that God can 
not feel such emotions as are appro- 
priate in view of the sin and misery 
of his creatures and the sufferings 
of his people, and can not endure 
redemptive suffering when the sal- 
vation of a world calls for it, and his 
own inclination and choice respond 
to the call, is to affix, instead of re- 
moving, imperfection. It is a de- 
claration that the divine nature 1s 
imperfect—not fully fitted to the 
relations, either of a father, or of a 
moral governor. 

The doctrine that God can not 
feel sorrow, or endure suffering 
when he chooses, is as unphilosophi- 
cal, therefore, as it is unscriptural. 
lis opposite can not be consistently 
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denied, without denying the princi- 
ple, which is the foundation of all our 
reasoning, of all our interpretation 
of nature or the Bible, in a word, of 
all our knowledge, respecting God. 

Thus we have seen that there is 
nothing in the language or nature of 
the scriptural declarations under 
consideration, which requires us to 
limit, or justifies us in limiting them 
to the human nature of Christ. The 
one great reason for such limitation 
to which all others are reduced, has 
no foundation either in the Bible, or 
in philosophy, truly so called. 

lil. Here we might rest the argu- 
ment. But we should not thus pre- 
sent its full strength. Not only is 
there no reason for, there is a decisive 
reason against, the limitation in ques- 
tion. ‘Ihe interpretation which we 
have shown to be the obvious one, 
is demanded by the exigency of the 
case—by the purpose for which the 
sufferings of Christ were appointed. 
This is the 

Third position which we proposed 
to substantiate. ‘This part of the 
subject, though in our view very im- 
portant, can be presented in a brief 
space ; for the materials of the argu- 
ment are conceded, more than this, 
are firmly held and strenuously con- 
tended for, by Christians of every 
orthodox denominatien. 

That an atonement or propitiation 
for sin is necessary, in order that 
God in pardoning the sinner may be 
just, the upholder of his beneficent 
law and government; that any atone- 
ment, to be sufficient for this purpose, 
must be equivalent to the penalty of 
the divine law, (equivalent, as some 
teach, in amount of suffering to that 
from which the pardoned are saved, 
or, as others teach, and as has been 
taught in New England for more 
than fifty years, equivalent to the 
penalty, by fully answering the pur- 
pose of the penalty in the expression 
of God’s regard for his law, of his 
hatred of sin and love of holiness) ; 
and that this equivalent can be ren- 
dered by nothing that any created 
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being can do—that help must come 
from God-—that God must interpose 
—that God alone can make atone- 
ment-—these positions are firmly held, 
and are accounted important and 
fundamental, by those who are call- 
ed evangelical Christians. When, 
therefore, we read in the Bible, that, 
to make propitiation for sin, God 
gave his Son to suffering and death ; 
that He who was in the form of God 
and equal with God, He who was 
rich, the Prince of life and the Lord 
of glory, became poor, and took up- 
on him the likeness of man and the 
form of a servant, endured humili- 
ation, poverty and abuse, and be- 
came obedient unto the death of the 
cross, we are prepared to receive it 
all in its plain and obvious meaning : 
for this is just what sinful man needs ; 
this is indeed help from God ; this is 
a sufficient propitiation. And, in- 
stead of there being any presump- 
tion against giving to this language 
its obvious meaning, that the divin- 
ity in the person of Christ suffered, 
there is a strong presumption in fa- 
vor of it, very strong, strong as our 
conviction that the suffering of no 
created being could atone for the 
sins of a world. ‘This is the very 
divine ——— that the exigency 
requires. We know, indeed, that 
no man, no mere son of Mary could 
by his sufferings make a sufficient 
expiation. But when we remember 
that Christ is not merely the son of 
Mary, but the “ Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the end, the Al- 
mighty,” He who “ stretched out the 
heavens and laid the foundations of 
the earth,” who is “ Governor among 
the nations, having on his vesture 
and on his thigh a name written 
King of kings and Lord of lords ;” 
when we consider the intimate and 
endearing relation between Him and 
the first person of the Trinity—a re- 
lation feebly expressed by the name 
of only begotten Son—and then read 
of His humiliation and His agony 
in Gethsemane and on Calvary, we 
feel that here is ample propitiation, 
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a real magnifying of the law, a full 
and glorious vindication of Jehovah’s 
justice. God himself, manifest in 
the flesh, suffering and dying! This 
is full, wonderful redemption. 

That atonement, according to any 
orthodox ideas, could not be made 
by the suffering of any puman or 
created being, is very plain: for 
how could the suffering of one hu- 
man being, either in amount, or 
as an expression of God’s feelings 
towards his law, sin and holiness, be 
equivalent to the eternal punishment 
of the wicked, to the smoke of their 
torment ascending forever? The 
suffering of one created being for a 
few days or years, would be, in 
comparison, as a drop to an ocean. 
And yet, the theory that the divine 
vature of Christ did not partake in 
his sufferings, makes the atonement 
just this—no more ! 

We are quite familiar with the an- 
swer, which is made to reasoning of 
this kind—with the argument, that 
the union of the divine nature with 
the human, gave a boundless digni- 
ty and worth to the sufferings of 
that human nature, though having 
no part in them. But we are con- 
strained to say, that it never com- 
mended itself to our judgment, or 
gave us the least satisfaction. We 
can not see how the divine nature 
had, we think we see that it had not, 
any share in the atonement, if it 
had no share in the sacrifice which 
constituted it; nor how it could 
give dignity and worth to sufferings, 
by which it was entirely unaffected. 
We have heard illustration after il- 
lustration upon this point: but to 
our mind it is like sailing in the face 
of the wind. The merit of the suf- 
fering was as great as the merit of 
the nature that suffered. It can be 
no greater. The theory we are op- 
posing, represents the divine nature 
to have been as unaffected by the 
sufferings of the human nature, as 
if they had never been united. 
So far as suffering, the constitu- 
ent matter of the atonement, is 


concerned, it makes an impassable 
gulf between the human and di- 
vine natures. The human endured 
it all. And yet, no amount of hu. 
man suffering short of the everiast. 
ing misery of all sinners, of all par. 
doned sinners at least, can suffice 
for atonement ! 

What a meager atonement does 
this theory present, compared with 
that, which, according to our view, 
is contained in the Bible—an atone- 
ment constituted by the voluntary 
suffering of the Son of God in his 
divine as well as human nature, as 
Vinet says, * a God suffering, a God 
dying”—suffering, death, to which 
the Father, with yearning paternal 
heart, “spared,” “gave up” his 
Son. This is what the sin-burden- 
ed soul needs. In the language of 
the hymn, 


“ (It) thirsts for a life-giving God, 
A God that on Calvary died.” 


The mode of presenting the atone- 
ment, on the theory of the impassi- 
bility of the divine nature, has al- 
ways seemed to us (though we know 
it has not been so intended) unfair 
and deceptive. ‘The penalty of the 
law is truly represented to be eter- 
nal death. Atonement must be, for 
the purpose of government, some- 
thing equivalent to that penalty. 
Such an atonement can be made by 
no creature’s merit or sacrifice. It 
must be made by God. And yet, 


when the atonement is presented, © 


it is the mere suffering of a man, 
and God’s part of it is only nom- 
inal and fictitious! It is a pertinent 
and solemn question, to what extent 
this method of presenting the doc- 
trine of atonement has caused or 
confirmed the Unitarian heresy. 
The manner in which it affected the 
mind of Dr. Channing, is expre 

thus, in his own language, which 
has always deeply impressed us. 
“[ have a second objection to 
this doctrine of infinite atonement. 
When examined minutely, and freed 
from ambiguous language, it van- 
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jshes into air. [tis wholly delusion. 
The Trinitarian tells me, that, ac- 
cording to his system, we have an 
infinite substitute ; that the infinite 
God was pleased to bear our pun- 
ishment, and consequently, that par- 
don is made sure. But I ask him, 
Do I understand you? Do you 
mean, that the great God, who never 
changes, whose happiness is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever, really suffered and died? 
Every pious man, when pressed by 
this question, answers, No. What 
then does the doctrine of infinite 
atonement mean? Why, this; that 
God took into union with himself 
our nature, that is, a human body 
and soul ; and these bore the suffer- 
ing for our sins; and, through his 
union with these, God may be said 
to have borne it himself. Thus this 
vaunted system goes out—in words. 
The infinite victim proves to be a 
frail man, and God’s share in the 
sacrifice is a mere fiction ?” 

Now, give the premise, God is im- 
passible—the divine nature of Christ 
did not share in his sufferings, and 
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the conclusion, as we have ever 
seen, and especially have ever felt, 
is sure, unavoidable. The represen- 
tation is a solemn and high-sound- 
ing deception. Deny this premise, 
as both the Scriptures and philoso- 
phy require ; admit, what the Bible, 
according to just rules of interpre- 
tation, requires us to admit and to 
hold, that Christ suffered in his 
divine as well as human nature ; and 
the objection “ vanishes into air.” 
The atonement is represented to be, 
what, to be a sufficient atonement, 
it must be, the work of no mere 
creature, but of God. 

Here we leave the subject. We 
have endeavored to discuss it with 
fearlessness, but with reverence, 
candor and a solemn sense of re- 
sponsibility, conscious that our feet 
were on holy ground. We know 
that we have been actuated by a love 
for the fundamental doctrine of the 
Gospel—a sufficient atonement for 
sin—and by an earnest desire to 
hold it up to view im its true great- 
ness and worth. 


, *@ 
S. Hane 
THE DEPENDENCE OF POPULAR PROGRESS UPON 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Arcnimepes had graved on his 
tombstone the cylinder and sphere, 
mementoes of his demonstrations in 
pure mathematics, leaving to forget- 
fulness his mechanical inventions, 
because he deemed science degra- 
ded by being made to aid in labor. 
But in these days use is the in- 
citement to invention, and science 
deems it her proudest trophy to fa- 
cilitate labor and to make common 
as the stones comforts which once 
wealth alone could enjoy. Once 
books were ponderous folios; now 
they are penny-magazines and facts 
for the million. Once learning was 
walled up in cloisters and universi- 
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ties; now we have academies, and 
common schools, and colleges, al- 
most as common, and regard it as 
nothing incongruous that a governor 
leaves his chair of state to go on an 
agency for common schools. Onee 
the selfish seekers of preferment 
purchased place by being tools of 
lords and ladies, ‘* crooking the sup- 
ple hinges of the knee, that thrift 
may follow fawning ;” now the ve- 
ry same are the fawning, yet bois- 
terous demagogues, seeking office 
by being the cringing courtiers to 
the populace, the noisy sycophants 
of the mob. Political parties vie 
with each other which shall vocife- 
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rate loudest, “the people,” “ the 
rights of the people,” “ the equality 
of man;” and these phrases, em- 
bodying sentiments the most lofty 
and sacred, have become nauseating 
cant, the very utterance of which 
suggests only the meanness and 
trickery of partizan selfishness. Has 
the patriot or the philanthropist a 
plan of beneficence? Once each 
would have sought the influence of 
courts and nobles; now the first 
condition of success is to gain favor 
with the people. And if there is 
any scheme of selfish aggrandize- 
ment to be accomplished, any scheme 
however injurious to national pros- 
perity or morals, it is baptized with 
the name of the people, and wins 
success by bearing the name of 
those interests which, in effect, it 
undermines. All these are signifi- 
cant indications of the people's pro- 
gress. ‘They show that a new dis- 
penser of gifts and honors has aris- 
en on the earth, a new monarch 
with millions of heads, and eyes, 
and hands, whose all-pervading in- 
fluence the good and the bad have 
to acknowledge, that tosses thrones 
as playthings, that tears in pieces in- 
stitutions consolidated by the strength 
of ages, and approaches n€arer than 
any earthly power to almightiness. 
Every year we see this movement 
of the people gathering strength, and 
swiftness, and a wider sweep. We 
are beginning in this country to 
elect our judges; we are removing 
restrictions from the ballot-box, and 
throwing power more and more di- 
rectly into the hands of the people. 
Democracy has made strides since 
the administration of Washington. 
Great Britain reforms her Parlia- 
ment, repeals her corn-laws, and 
discusses the separation of church 
and state. ‘The King of Prussia de- 
clares that progress is too strong for 
him, and after years of promising, 
gives his subjects a constitution. 
Prince Metternich, who for fifty 
years has figured in the history of 
Europe as the Corypheeus of oppo- 
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sition to popular privileges, and thus 
has well earned the nickname which 
some punster has given him, of 
Prince Mitternacht (midnight), sees 
that education for the people must 
come, and—first taking care to shape 
them on his own model—fills all 
Austria with schools. Even the Av. 
tocrat of Russia is doing the same, 
and nearly all Europe is provided 
with a system of public education. 
Austria has abolished prospectively 
the corvée—the old feudal right of 
the landholder to compel the labor 
of his tenantry. The Pope slack. 
ens his opposition to gas-lights and 
railroads, and releases from prison 
convicts for political offenses. Tur- 
key abolishes the slave mart, and 
proclaims religioustoleration. Eve- 
ry where we see the rising impor- 
tance of the people ; courts, whose 
very names have been synonyms 
for tyranny, are compelled to yield 
immunities to their subjects; and 
voluntary associations of individu 
als, that peculiar and _ significant 
phenomenon of modern times, are 
accomplishing what monarclis might 
attempt in vain. It is not the ad- 
vancement of civilization merely, 
which we see; literature and the 
fine arts have flourished ; there have 
been great cities, commerce, wealth, 
and forms of civil liberty, where 
the masses of mankind were degra- 
ded. It is not the upbuilding of cit- 
ies and governments. It is the ad- 
vancement of man. Like the fa- 
ther of waters with its mud, its 
weeds, and its drift-wood, as well as 
its richly freighted boats, the cur- 
rent of popular progress sweeps all 
things good and bad into itself, and 
flows on, sometimes spreading des 
olation over all its banks, yet ever 
flowing on wider and deeper to its 
issue. 

This movement commenced, not 
with the American Revolution, not 
with the sailing of the Mayflower, 
not with the rise of English Pur 
tanism, not with the Protestant Re- 
formation. Already must the peo 
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ple have arisen from the lowest 
depths, before any of these move- 
ments could have been possible. 
Far back in the dark ages, when 
the people were serfs, bought and 
sold sometimes with the soil to 
which they were attached, * having 
no connection with persons, things, 
or government, beyond the estate 
on which they dwelt,” when no cen- 
tral national government maintain- 
ed its authority, when the barons in 
their castles exercised the power of 
life and death, of war and peace, 
and European society was a chaos, 
originated the long conflict for pop- 
ular rights. It has been maintained 
ever since, with every possible va- 
riety of fortune, with results difler- 
ing in different countries, but on the 
whole with the constant advance of 
the people. Compare New Eng- 
land now with the nations then, and 
we shall see that we have gained, 
not only the right to choose our own 
rulers and make our own laws, 
which is but one among the latest of 
the triumphs in this conflict, but 
freedom from personal slavery, the 
right to property in the soil, free- 
dom from hereditary nobility, the 
separation of church and state, lib- 
erty of conscience, liberty of speech 
and of the press, trial by jury, be- 
sides an incalculable advance in the 
general diffusion of the comforts of 
life, of intelligence, virtue, and the 
fear of God. Nor is there a nation 
in Christendom, which has not felt 
the throes of this struggling upward 
of the masses, nor one in which 
the people have made no advance. 
This movement is indeed the great 
fact in the modern history of Chris- 
tendom. As Dr. Arnold has inti- 
mated in one of his letters, strip off 
all adjuncts and outward cireumstan- 
ces, and al! the struggles of Europe, 
since the overthrow of the Roman 
empire, resolve themselves into the 
struggle between the party of pro- 
gress and its antagonist. 

Thus have the people been rising, 
gathering strength with the progress 


of ages; sometimes crushed for 
long ages; again bursting barriers 
strong as the ribs of earth, and heav- 
ing off burdens heavy as the Andes. 
Thus have the people been rising, 
like a huge continent lifting its black 
mass from the ocean’s bottom, at 
first, it may be, with upheaved, bro- 
ken strata, and yawning fissures, and 
Sweeping currents, but preparing for 
coming life and fruitfulness and beau- 
ty. Such is the movement in the 
midst of which we live, and which 
is heaving with it, us and all our in- 
stitutions. 

Yet undeniable and really splen- 
did as the progress of the people 
has been, we are apt to overrate it. 
If some evils have been removed, 
others remain, and some new ones 
have taken the place of the old. If 
wars are less frequent, the lust of 
gain is more violent, and the spirit 
of chivalry has given place to the 
spirit of covetousness. If the press 
was never so prolific, neither was it 
ever so polluted. If the aristocracy 
of birth has ceased, the aristocracy 
of wealth is strengthened. If tem- 
perance prevails, yet crime increa- 
ses. If men have ceased to be 
serfs, they have become the masters 
of negro slaves. If the schoolmas- 
ter is abroad, so, in another sense, 
are half the children. if readers 
were never so numerous, the de- 
mand for deep thought was never 
less. If knowledge, no longer hoard- 
ed, like golden ingots, by the few, 
is extended to the many, its superfi- 
ciality is proportioned to its extent. 
In attempting to simpli’y all learn. 
ing, writers seem to have found out 
that, in intellectual effort, the grass- 
hopper is a burden, and accommo- 
date the weight of their thoughts to 
the feebleness of their readers. If 
the people have gained the right to 
exercise civil government, faction 
strides by the side of liberty ; dem- 
agogues flatter errors which they 
should rebuke, and aid in measures 
which they should resist, till by ab- 
ject servility to popular caprice, they 
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gain at last the ascendency they de- 
sire; and the deluded people, like 
the fools in Scripture who burned 
incense to their own net and sought 
counsel of their own staff, bow down 
to their own tools and worship the 
creatures of their own making. 
With old corruptions festering with 
the soreness of ages, and new ones 
breaking out, like the boils and blains 
which followed the murrain in Egypt, 
it becomes us rather to be toiling for 
the present than boasting of the past. 

Especially are Americans in dan- 
ger of overlooking the work re- 
maining to be done. The achieve- 
ment of civil liberty was the work 
assigned by Providence to our fa- 
thers. Gloriously they performed 
it. And the impression seems to be, 
that popular progress began when 
they settled New England, was se- 
cured by the surrender of Corn- 
wallis, and completed in the adop- 
tion of the federal constitution ; that 
the securing of civil liberty is the 
panacea for human misery, the be- 
ginning, middle and end of the peo- 
ple’s advancement ; and that, if re- 
publicanism can be universally es- 
tablished, it will be all the millenium 
the world can ever need. Consid- 
ering the real greatness of this work, 
and the fact that it was accomplish- 
ed in the infancy of the nation and 
identified with its whole history from 
the outset, we do not wonder at this 
result. As one who has been ga- 
zing on the sun, can see nothing 
any where but mock suns, it is nat- 
ural enough that our eyes should 
have been blinded by the glory of 
our fathers’ deeds, so that, for a sea- 
son, we should see nothing connect- 
ed with the welfare of the people 
but the endlessly repeated and daz- 
zling image of liberty and indepen- 
dence. But natural as it is, itisa 
dangerous delusion. It makes us 
boasters on our fathers’ account, 
while surrounded with evils which 
disgrace ourselves ; puffed up in se- 
curity in the midst of dangers ; con- 
ceited trumpeters of liberty when 


we ought to be deploring and remo. 
ving the ignorance and vice which 
are swelling among us. Under the 
idea that participating in civil gov. 
ernment is the ultimatum of popu- 
lar progress, it is leading us to push 
on in this direction to an extreme 
that threatens anarchy. As if dis. 
cussing politics and exercising the 
right to vote were the great work 
which a freeman must do for the 
public good, it lays a foundation for 
the excesses of party spirit, and 
makes every election, as if the na- 
tion’s destiny turned upon it, stir 
from their smothered depths all the 
fires of the soul. Thus instead of 
advancing the people, like a river 
ever swelling in majesty and beau- 
ty, the whole tendency of this de- 
lusion is to keep them ever wasting 
their noisy energies on this one 
thing, like the roaring waves vainly 
dashing themselves forever on the 
same rocky shore. 

It is time Americans awaked from 
this dream; time we felt that the 
conflict of our fathers was but one 
action in this long and yet unfinish- 
ed war. ‘They made one acquisi- 
tion; acquisitions as important re- 
mein for us to make. God gave 
them their work and they did it. 
He is giving us another work, as 
ennobling, if we perform it, as that 
wrought by the heroes of the May- 
flower and of °76. How preposter- 
ous, when a man half drunk, it may 
be, deposits a vote which he can not 
read for a man of whom he is as 
ignorant as of his letters, to tell 
him he is exercising the dearest 
right of freemen, the highest pre- 
rogative of humanity ; or to imagine 
it more essential to freedom that 
every man vote, than that every 
man be intelligent, virtuous and 
happy. What is the privilege of 
voting to him—voting it may be un- 
der the dictation of a demagogue, 
who has bought his vote for liquor— 
what is its value to him, compared 
with an education in knowledge and 
goodness, which would have made 
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him a man, an independent, think- 
ing man? What is it to the com- 
munity, but giving strength to a blind 
Samson, which he can never use 
except either in grinding for his mas- 
ters, or in pulling down destruction 
on himself and them together. ‘The 
right to be educated, the right to be 
trained to intelligence and goodness, 
and thus to be put in the way of 
gaining the respect of men and the 
favor of God, is as sacred and as 
real as the right to vote. It is more 
valuable to the man, more necessa- 
ry to the public. It is the glory of 
Massachusetts that first of all the 
states of Christendom, and only 
twenty-seven years after the first 
settlement of Plymouth, she recog- 
nized this right, and provided by 
law for the education of all her chil- 
dren in knowledge and piety. The 
glory of that act outshines the glory 
of bearing on her soil Faneuil Hall 
and Bunker Hill. 

It is time we understood that the 
end of popular progress is not the 
improvement of man’s external so- 
cial and political condition. The 
destiny of the individual is grander 
than the destiny of states. The ul- 
timate end of all progress is the im- 
provement of the individual man. 
The acquisition of civil freedom is 
only a means to this end. So are 
all inventions in the arts, and all im- 
provements in the outward social 
condition. ‘The work of our fathers 
in establishing civil liberty, instead 
of completing the advancement of 
man, was rather the removing ob- 
stacles, and putting us in a way of 
carrying on the work to advantage. 
They felled the forests which op- 
pressed the land, and dug out the 
very roots of the tyranny which had 
overshadowed it. This was their 
work. It is ours, not to stand and 
shout over the mighty oaks their ax- 
es felled, but to cultivate the clear- 
ing, till every part of it shall be like 
the garden of the Lord. In a coun- 
try where, for the first time since 
the sun shone, the restraints which 


states and hierarchies have put on 
the improvement of men are torn 
off, and a clear way opened for man 
to go onwards—in a country into 
which—according to the prophecy, 
“the Gentiles shall come to thy 
light”—the outcasts of all nations 
are crowding to feed their bodies 
and to stretch and exercise their 
hitherto cramped and crooked souls, 
here is our work,—to enlighten and 
purify the people; to put them in 
the way of gaining, each, the com- 
forts of a well provided and happy 
home ; to raise each to the elevation 
of knowledge, to the privileges be- 
longing to immortals, to the dignity 
of sons of God; to qualify each to 
make earth more heavenly by dwell- 
ing in it, and heaven more glorious 
by going to it. Such is the work 
that comes on us—the work of ad- 
vancing in these its higher stages, 
that popular progress through which 
the people have for ages been strug- 
gling—the responsibility of occupy- 
ing the most favorable situation ever 
occupied for advancing the interests 
of man—a work, so far from being 
complete, that the like in the extent 
of its influence and the momentous- 
ness of its results, in its greatness if 
accomplished, its horrors if left un- 
done, never came on a generation of 
men before. 

Having thus glanced at what pop- 
ular progress has been and what it 
still needs to be, we propose to show 
its dependence on Christianity. 

It needs only a glance at history 
to see that the progress of man has 
been directly proportioned to the 
influence of Christianity. We have 
only to contrast oriental stagnation 
of mind with western activity—ori- 
ental despotism with western con- 
stitutions. We have only to ask, 
Why has Mohammedanism, with the 
mighty vigor of its youth, developed 
a civilization so miserable and retro- 
gressive ; while around Christianity, 
although weakened by corruption 
and plunged in the midst of barba- 
rians, has been wrought a civiliza- 
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tion so elastic, vigorous, and pro- 
gressive? We have only to point 
to the indisputable fact, that the 
world over, the line which divides 
the progressive from the stationary 
and the retrograde, is the same 
which divides Christianity from Mo- 
hammedanism and heathenism ; and 
that in Christendom, those nations 
stand highest, into which true Chris- 
tianity has most thoroughly penetra- 
ted. Were there nought else to de- 
clare it, Christianity would show its 
path among the nations by its effects, 
like the hidden brook, which 

“hy the livelier green, 
Betrays the secret of its hidden course.” 
Nor is the history of ancient Greece 
and Rome an exception. ‘Theirs 
was a civilization in which vice rot- 
ted under the gauze of refinement, 
and cerruption steamed beneath the 
silks of luxury. ‘Theirs were forms 
of liberty under which the populace 
were ignorant, turbulent, and fac- 
tious, and, with the exception of 
limited municipal privileges in a few 
cities, oppressed beneath a tyran- 
nical aristocracy. 

But we may look more at partic- 
ulars; and, though sweeping asser- 
tions are sometimes made on this 
subject too indiscriminating to be 
valuable or true, though in a maze 
of events so extensive, complicated, 
and obscure, it is not easy to assign 
the precise influence of particular 
causes, yet there are points of con- 
nection between Christianity and 
popular progress which historical 
fac's indicate with a near approach 
to certainty. Guizot, the statesman 
of France, who can not have been 
drawn to such a conclusion by the- 
ological predilections, gives us his 
authority for saying, * The church 
was the great connecting link—the 
principle of civilization between the 
Roman and the barbarian world. 
Her influence on modern civiliza- 
tion has been more powerful than 
its most violent adversaries or its 
most zealous defenders have sup- 
posed.” 


When the barbarians were estab. 
lishing themselves in the south of 
Europe, the old civilization was bro. 
ken up, society was ground to chaos, 
and every thing had to be begun 
anew. Here, then, must have been 
the starting point of our moderg 
popular progress. It was then the 
church addressed herself to the work 
of conquering her conquerors, and 
bringing them, by measures not al- 
ways as scriptural, as vigorous, to 
her faith. Thenceforward history 
is full of proofs of her influence and 
the influence of Christianity in ad. 
vancing the interests of man. We 
say—the influence of the church 
and of Christianity—because these 
must be distinguished. Through 
the middle ages, it is the church as 
an outward institution, which as. 
sumes prominence, rather than Chris. 
tianity as a renewing and sanctifying 
principle ; it is the indirect, yet real 
and powerful influence of the Gos- 
pel which is to be considered, more 
frequently than its converting effi- 
cacy. 

From the fifth century onward 
for nearly one thousand years, the 
church was the only depositary of 
intelligence and moral influence, 
the two principal elements of pro- 
gress. 

It is common to regard the church, 
during the most of this period, as 
one mass of ignorance and corrup- 
tion. But it was not so. During 
the later and earlier parts of this pe- 
riod there were men of learning and 
talents—during all of it, all the learn- 
ing there was, was in the church. 
The church during much of this 
period was full of intellectual action, 
energetic, if not always the most 
profitable, and awakened attention 
to some of the greatest questions 
affecting the welfare of man. In 
truth there was no science but the- 
ology; the only school education of 
Europe was theological ; and so late 
as Galileo’s day, discoveries in scl- 
ence must be tested by theology. 
And yet, was not this the shadow of 
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a great truth ? Europe had not 
awakened to the idea that there 
could be any science or any crite- 
rion of science but theology. And 
we have not yet learned the truth 
which that shadowed forth, that all 
knowledge is theology, because all 
knowledge is to be sought as knowl- 
edge of God. Bacon showed that 
there was science other than the 
theology of the schools—and in 
what monstrosities of German illu- 
minati and French philosophists it 
issued ; to what putting second caus- 
es in God’s place, to what an un- 
sanctified literature, what atheistic 
science, it has led. When shall we 
return—not to cramp science with 
theological dialectics—but to study 
it reverentially, as making known, 
in all its departments, Him, who 
“lives in all life, extends through 
all extent,” in whom we “live, and 
move, and have our being?” But 
we digress. We see that the church 
not only preserved learning from 
annihilation for the benefit of afier 
ages, but wielded continually the 
entire influence of the learning of 
the day. 

Nor was the church utterly cor- 
rupt. The very fact that such men 
as Martin of Rome, Bede, Bernard, 
Peter Waldo, Wickliffe, Kempis, 
occasionally appear through this 
whole period—the very fact that 
“heresies” were perpetually break- 
ing out during the progress of cor- 
ruption, and that council after coun- 
cil met to discuss abuses—the very 
fact that Luther’s reformation burst 
from the bosom of the church, is 
each a proof that there were vigor 
and life within. Great as were the 
vices of the clergy, there were many 
exceptions. When corruption was 
the greatest and most extensive, 
whatever of loftier and purer influ- 
ence there was, issued from the 
church. And when human laws 
were all crushed beneath the shock 
of barbarian invasion, and during 
the long ages after, in which the 
history of Europe was but a terrific 
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realization of “ might makes right,” 
the church alone proclaimed a law 
over human will, a power above hu- 
man power ; she stood ever pointing 
to the divine and the eternal; and 
savages who never knew fear before, 
trembled and quailed before an au- 
thority founded on the invisible. 
The very existence of a society 
wielding moral power, when else- 
where was nought but brute force, 
it has well been said, saved society 
from sinking into utter barbarism. 

The church retained a regular 
government in the midst of conlusion 
elsewhere universal. The secular 
government, after the conquest by 
the barbarians, was unsystematized, 
irresponsible brute force. ‘The 
church alone had a regular govern 
ment; she alone appealed to law 
and justice in the midst of arms. 

This will account in part for the 
rapid strides of the church in usurp- 
ing secular power at thistime. Im- 
perfect as her administration was, it 
was seen to be far preferable to the 
rule of the impetuous nobles. Men 
sought as a privilege the church’s 
adjudication of their quarrels, and 
rejoiced to bring secular affairs un- 
der the more benign and just control 
of ecclesiastical authorities. ‘Thus 
power naturally fell into the hands 
of the church, because she was best 
qualified to exercise it; because, by 
retaining something of justice and 
order, she was the only tribunal of 
appeal for redress of grievances. 
In usurping power, she seems as 
often to have followed, as to have 
forced the will of mankind. 

The offices of the church were 
open equally to men of all ranks. 
After the Norman conquest, the 
Saxons were crushed with a most 
cruel oppression, and excluded from 
all office. But this was never en- 
tirely accomplished in the church, 
and in less than a century from the 
battle of Hastings, Becket, of Saxon 
birth, became Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Even slaves were not ex- 
cluded. So many, however, be- 
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came free by entering holy orders 
or taking monastic vows, that the 
practice was restrained by the civil 
power, and finally, in many coun- 
tries, forbidden. 

The church was the leading in- 
strument in many of the most im- 
portant reforms which have been 
achieved. We may refer to the 
concurring testimony of historians, 
that to the church is in great part to 
be ascribed the reform of civil and 
criminal legislation ; the abolition of 
trial by ordeal, by duel, and the 
like ; the termination of private wars, 
and, to so great an extent, of slavery. 

Prof. B. B. Edwards, at the close 
of an elaborate investigation, from 
the original authorities, of slavery 
in the Christian era, gives the fol- 
lowing as his conclusions: ‘ Christ- 
ianity did much to abolish slavery 
in the Roman empire. It effected 
a glorious triumph in almost every 
part of the imperial dominions. 
There was no royal edict which 
crushed slavery at once. But its 
contrariety to the New Testament 
was gradually seen. Clergymen 
vindicated the rights of the op- 
pressed. ‘The codes of slave law 
were ameliorated, till Justinian near- 
ly completed the reform.” With 
the barbarians, slavery reappeared ; 
and in such a form that servitude 
seems to have been regarded the 
proper condition of the people, and 
though freemen other than the feu- 
dal proprietors existed, their condi- 
tion was so miserable that it was not 
uncommon for them voluntarily to 
become slaves. “In the abolition 
of this, Christianity again performed 
her work of mercy. Wherever her 
voice could be heard, the poor vil- 
lein was not forgotten. The Bishop 
was the appointed protector of slaves 
in his diocese. * * * All contem- 
porary and subsequent history con- 
spires to attribute the gradual aboli- 
tion of the system to the effectual 
aid of Christianity.” 

We have the same authority for 
the following fact, which may be 
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mentioned as a single example of 
the influence of the church. Bristol 
was the last city in England to 
abandon the importation and export. 
ation of white slaves. Wulstan, 
Bishop of Worcester, visited Bristo] 
several years in succession, resided 
months in the neighborhood, and 
preached every Sunday against the 
barbarity and irreligion of the slave 
dealers. The merchants were con- 
vinced by his reasonings, and in 
their guild solemnly bound them. 
selves to renounce the traffic. The 
perfidy of one of their number af- 
terwards was punished with the loss 
of his eyes. 

Christianity has given to the peo- 
ple liberty of conscience. Guizot, 
in his Lectures on Civilization, sug- 
gests that at the barbarian con- 
quest, the church, in self-defense, 
set up successfully the claim that 
the secular power should have no 
control in spiritual matters, and that 
thus the distinction, so essential to 
all human interests, between the 
civil and the spiritual power, was at 
that early period established. This 
is true; although the same distinc- 
tion had been, to a great extent, re- 
cognized under the empire. It is 
equally true that here was the ele- 
ment of liberty of conscience and 
the entire separation of church and 
state, had there been only a mind to 
develop and apply it. ‘This grand 
idea is the offspring of the church 
above, for all the ancient govern- 
ments controlled religion, and nev- 
er might a god be worshiped till 
the state permitted. Unfortunately, 
however, the church, having sepa- 
rated the temporal and the spiritual 
powers, gradually reunited them in 
herself; having wrested the control 
of conscience from the state, she 
took it into her own hands, till the 
little finger of the one became thick- 
er than the other’s loins. 

And here we see the influence of 
Christianity, not only in distinction 
from, but in opposition to the church. 
The application of the principles 
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and the spirit of the Gospel has 
established liberty of conscience. 
Before these the Inquisition has fall- 
en, and the edicts of tyrants been 
rescinded, and persecution for reli- 
gion become comparatively a strange 


thing. 

And this gift of Christianity to 
men has done much for civil free- 
dom. Christianity brings with it 
principles which men value more 
than life; and wherever it has en- 
tered the domains of tyranny— 
whether in imperial Rome, or under 
apersecuting church, or in barbarous 
Madagascar—the tyrant finds at once 
men who will not do his will. He 
slays, but he can not bend them. 
Thus it sets up barriers against the 
will of tyrants, and lays the first 
stone in the foundation of liberty. 
“And Peter and John answered, 
Whether it be right in the sight of 
God to hearken unto you more than 
unto God” —this answer, so familiar 
to us, so sublime as it first was an- 
nounced to a world who knew noth- 
ing but to worship according to the 
traditions of the elders or the de- 
crees of the government—embodies 
the elements of earth’s noblest deeds. 
It is as if its very words were not so 
much words, as martyrdoms, Bar- 
tholomew’s massacres, Huguenot 
and Puritan expatriations. 

Christianity started the human 
mind on its present career of inde- 
pendent inquiry, activity and pro- 
gress. ‘Teaching every man that to 
his own master he standeth or fall- 
eth, imposing on him a responsibility 
which eternity alone measures and 
which he can not divide with an- 
other, it necessarily throws him off 
from proscription to think and act 
for himself. Never has Christianity 
penetrated a country, nor a cottage, 
hor a cabin, without awaking the 
mind to earnest thought and draw- 
ing out its energies to earnest ac- 
tion. The Protestant Reformation 
isan instance on a large scale. It 
was then that Christianity stood over 

grave of free inquiry, as Jesus 

Vou. V. 5 
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at the grave of Lazarus, and cried, 
come forth. Forth came that spirit, 
and the grave-clothes of superstition 
were cast away. She has gone 
abroad no more to die: she has 
roused men to action; she has rip- 
ped up old errors; she has torn 
away abuses; she has dug up buried 
truths; she has multiplied inven- 
tions, increased wealth, diffused com- 
forts; she has changed the face of 
the world. Though she has often 
forgotten and sometimes stabbed the 
benefactor that raised her from the 
grave, and allying herself with the 
selfish and the devilish, has commit- 
ted excesses at which Christianity 
weeps, yet it was Christianity that 
started her career, and that ever is 
striving to restrain it, that it may 
be only a career of blessing. 

It is a singular fact, commented 
on by Guizot, that, at the very time 
when, in the church, the spirit of 
free inquiry was going forth, in the 
state, power was rapidly concenter- 
ing in the monarch, and from the 
confusion of feudalism, the govern- 
ments were changing into the like- 
ness of oriental despotisms. But 
the freedom of inquiry awakened by 
Christianity, could not long exist 
without being brought to act on the 
state. And history shows, in quick 
succession, English Puritanism, the 
settlement of New England, the 
English revolution, the American 
revolution,—all results of the collis- 
ion of mind freed by Christianity, 
with the growing despotism of the 
state. 

Thus, not the Puritans alone, to 
whose influence in advancing liberty 
even Hume testifies, but in all the 
history of Christendom, the church 
has been ahead of the state, and ta- 
ken the lead in its progress; it has 
occasioned the opposition to tyranny 
which has specially marked the last 
two hundred years ; it has originated 
and in some respects to a degree 
guided the career of activity to 
which, with such almost fearful ea- 
ergy, the human mind is now roused. 
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Christianity alone infused into 
popular progress the sublime ele- 
ment of the rights of man—rights 
belonging to man not by grant of 
rulers, nor by accident of birth, or 
wealth, or nature ; but belonging to 
him as man. ‘Tory journalists of 
the old world still deny that there 
are any such things as inalienable 
rights; that there is any equality 
of man. But these are realities. 
Their foundation and their only 
foundation is the teaching of the 
Gospel, Honor all men, the grand 
gospel doctrine of the brotherhood 
of man. They have no meaning 
except as derived from the Gospel, 
which teaches that we are all the 
offspring of one Father, subjects of 
one law, fallen under one condem- 
nation, redeemed by the same Sav- 
ior, equally bound to love all as our- 
selves, and destined alike to the 
same judgment. Our declaration of 
independence, so far as it teaches 
the equal rights of man, is but an 
application to civil affairs of that 
principle of universal love which 
Christ taught. The idea in question 
and kindred sentiments have be- 
come popular of late. Demagogues 
and infidels love to harp on them. 
The fact shows how powerful is the 
hold which they at last have gained 
on the human mind. But let them 
who use them know that these senti- 
ments are the creatures of eternity, 
the gift of Christianity to man. 

We proceed to show that the con- 
nection between Christianity and pop- 
ular progréss must be maintained and 
made more intimate and contplete. 
The people will go onwards with 
accumulating power. But there is 
a fearful uncertainty whether their 
progress will be beneficent or de- 
structive. Here, then, we see the 
necessity of Christian influence. 
There is no safety if progress be 
not guided by the principles and 
imbued with the spirit of Christ’s 
religion. This leviathan, which is 
“* making the deep to boil like a pot 
and his path to shine after him,” 
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must be tamed and guided. But 
there is no hook that can be put in his 
nose; he laugheth at the shaking 
of the spear. Nothing can tame 
and guide him but “the sweet in. 
fluences” of heaven, the word of 
God. 

The influence of Christianity js 
essential to prevent popular pro. 
gress from being purely selfish, and 
consequently cruel and tyrannical. 

The love of liberty is natural to 
man. It is the province of Christ. 
ianity, not to originate, but vindicate, 
develop, and guide it. When the 
spirit of liberty had decayed ing 
the Roman empire, the barbarians 
brought with them that natural love 
of independence, always so con- 
spicuous in savages. ‘They first in- 
fused this element into our modern 
progress of man; and, as we shall 
see, it has given and still gives to- 
kens enough of its barbarian origin. 

This love of independence, 
though perhaps the noblest senti- 
ment of the natural heart, yet al- 
ways shows itself there as a spirit 
of selfishness, with a constant ten- 
dency to oppression and cruelty. 
History is perpetually demonstra- 
ting this. ‘The barbarians them- 
selves afford a striking instance. 
Their intense love of independence 
did not prevent their holding slaves 
in their native lands ; and after they 
had settled in their new conquests, 
it soon issued in the tyranny of the 
strong over the weak ; for a season 
the middle class disappeared ; to all 
practical purposes, society was made 
up of a multitude of serfs and a few 
barons—the clergy’and the monks 
are an important exception—and 
the people existed only in the capa- 
city of beasts of burden or blood- 
hounds, as their owners had occa- 
sion to use them. Hence the phe 
nomenon which developed itself in 
the middle ages—the most chival- 
rous zeal for rights with the most 
cruel oppression. A similar phe 
nomenon is still to be seen, negro 
slavery finding its last strong-hold 
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in the American republic. These 
are -instances of the universal ten- 
dency of the natural spirit of liber- 
ty to oppression ; they show twee 
ad the lineaments of its selfish 
and barbarian origin; they prove 
something more than an accideatal 
connection between the chivalrous 
in feeling and the tyrannical in 
ractice. 

The French Revolution exhibits, 
under a different aspect, the same 
tendency of the natural spirit of 
liberty to tyranny. It actually 
wrought out a tyranny in the name 
of freedom, compared with which 
the tyranny of Bourbons and Stu- 
arts was a blessing—tyranny which 
pierced into the recesses of priva- 
cy, and regulated the minutie of 
dress and language, so that at the 
peril of his life a man wore a de- 
cent coat, or called his neighbor, Mr. 

Other instances of the same ten- 
dency are the cruelties, the horrible 
excesses committed so often by the 
people in seeking to regain their 
rights. History is full of proofs that 
the spirit of liberty natural to man 
tends constantly to tyranny and cru- 
elty—a tendency whose results have 
sometimes made the very name of 
liberty a stench in all the earth, and 
and do still, through their manifest 
inconsistency, make it a by-word 
and a reproach. 

Nothing but Christianity is suffi- 
cient to oppose this evil. It alone 
ean extract the poison which the 
liberty tree sucks up from its root 
of sin, and carries to its remotest 
branch, and pours into all its fruit. 
The Bible teaches the theory of hu- 
man rights in a manner peculiar to 
itself. It says but little of our own 
rights, much of the rights of others, 
Which it teaches us to respect as 
sacredly as our own. It is not my 
rights, my rights, it is their rights, 
their rights, which it teaches us per- 
petually to reiterate. Every right 
of mine implies a duty of others to 
me. Every right of others implies 
aduty of mine to them. The Bible 
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teaches liberty by insisting on our 
duties and their rights; selfishness 
teaches liberty by insisting on their 
duties and our rights. 

It is another aspect of scriptural 
teachings on human rights, that it 
teaches by practical precepts rather 
than by abstract principles. Its 
pages are not stuffed with high-flown 
theories and pompous proclamations 
of the rights of man. But it lays 
down practical directions, which 
can not be obeyed without produ- 
cing as nearly an equality in the uni- 
versal enjoyment of rights and priv- 
ilges, as diversity of capacity and 
other unalterable circumstances will 
permit. This it does in requiring 
us to love others as ourselves, to do 
good as we have opportunity, to de- 
ny self, in imitation of Christ, in or- 
der to bless mankind, to do good 
even to those who hate and injure 
us. Be other men what they may, 
the injunction of God, never abated, 
never suspended, is, do them good, 
dothem good. ‘These are principles 
which it is impossible to unfold and 
apply without elevating the whole 
body of the people. Patriotism 
claims to seek the welfare of a na- 
tion. Public spirit claims to seek 
the welfare of a community; and 
the sacrifices to which they have 
led are transmitted to undying fame. 
But what are they? Open your 
Bible. Listen; you will hear it 
call; not for here and there a hero, 
seeking his own fame in his country’s 
service ; but for every inhabitant of 
earth, whether rewarded with fame, 
or obloquy, or persecution, or labor- 
ing utterly unknown, to devote all 
to the welfare of mankind; you 
will hear it uttering principles, obe- 
dience to which will make every per- 
son more heroic in toil, and self-sa- 
crifice, and greatness of heart, than 
any that patriotism ever produced. 

It is thus that Christ appears as 
the people’s friend. It was prophe- 
sied that he should “stand for an 
ensign to the people ;” that he 
should “vindicate the poor of the 
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people and break in pieces the op- 
pressor.” When he came, he ex- 
cited the rage of the Pharisees for 
miogling with the people. But he 
was with them, not as a demagogue 
or a declaimer, as the Pharisees 
maintained, but as a teacher and 
philanthropist. 

Thus the inspired writers, with a 
skill which inspiration alone could 
give, so present their teachings that 
they can not be obeyed without at 
once securing all the blessings of 
liberty and preventing all the attend- 
ant evils of selfishness; they unfold 
the spirit of liberty to the full, and 
at the same time rescue it from all 
the evil consequences to which it 
naturally tends. 

Popular progress must be guid- 
ed by Christianity to prevent the prev- 
aience of a time-serving spirit, and 
the consequent decay of integrity. 

There is a tendency insepara- 
ble from popular governments—we 
speak of an inevitable tendency, not 
a necessary result—to dispose of 
office by a sort of auction, to him 
who will most thoroughly truckle to 
the caprice of the people, and thus 
to put a premium on time-serving. 
Whoever dares resist a popular 
claim, however extravagant, is like- 
ly to be branded as an aristocrat ; 
whoever opposes a measure, how- 
ever iniquitous, which a triumphant 
majority are bent on carrying, may 
expect to be crushed like a fly be- 
neath the foot of a giant. Every 
politician knows that his advance- 
ment, nay, his political existence 
depends on pleasing the people. To 
an ambitious man here is a tempta- 
tion well-nigh irresistible, to put the 
will of the people in place of the 
will of God, and to seek popularity 
instead of right. All the motives 
of avarice, ambition, pride, and 
selfishness, unite with the circum- 
stances in which he is thrown, to 
urge to this result. There can not 
be a combination of influences con- 
trived tending more strongly to de- 
throne law, to trample on unchange- 
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able truth and justice, to blot out 
the very idea that there is an eter. 
nal difference between right and 
wrong, and to set up the weather. 
cock of popular favor as the guide 
of all conduct and the criterion of 
all character. Here is a tremen. 
dous strain on public virtue, felt by 
every civil officer, from the Presi. 
dent and Congress to the juryman 
and constable ; and it will crack, if 
there be naught to strengthen it but 
creeping policy and earth-born mo- 
rality. 

Already we see evidences how 
far this tendency has prevailed 
among us, since, whatever measure 
is proposed, the question of ques. 
tions is, What shall we do with this 
in order to advance our party ? and 
peace and war are voted on with 
main reference to that cynosure of 
the politician, political capital. 

We see the reflex influence of 
this tendency on the people. If 
they are rushing into error or wick- 
edness, or interested in evil institu- 
tions or practices, their leaders are 
afraid to rebuke them, are more 
likely to cheer them on. ‘The peo- 
ple, therefore, are likely to be 
confirmed in ignorance and vice. 
Whatever evil is to be removed, 
whether slavery, or intemperance, 
or anti-rent riots, or Popery, the 
fear of losing votes becomes a grand 
hindrance of our efforts. 

Besides in a country where so 
large a proportion of the citizens 
sometimes hold office, the existence 
of this tendency in public life must 
spread it far among private citizens. 
Example spreads it farther. And, 
where the public are so much the 
arbiters of all prosperity, every man 
has a direct interest in pleasing the 
people. The lawyer loses business, 
the editor his subscribers, the cler- 
gyman endangers his salary, the 
merchant his custom—if he is not 
popular. Hence an all-pervading 
tendency to make public sentiment 
omnipotent—as to foreign travelers 
in this country, unaccustomed to so 
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much popular influence, it seems 
almost to be—a tendency to make a 
acommunity void of manly regard 
to rectitude, and consequently of true 
pobleness of character, and to sub- 
stitute instead of fixed principles, a 
crooked and changeling policy. 

In this way the path is opened 
wide for the demagogue and the 
way prepared for tyranny at last. 
The flinty elements of liberty, which 
in a religious and intelligent com- 
munity resist all encroachment, are 
fretted to dust, and the people de- 
generate by degrees into a despica- 
ble and yet terrific populace, who 
substitute the gratification of caprice 
fora well ordered liberty, who by 
continued flattery are made conceit- 
ed and turbulent, and yet are satis- 
fied with adulation without liberty, 
who are bigoted in their ignorance 
and yet the easy dupes of knaves. 
Such a populace are ripening like a 
peach, to fall at last into the mouth 
of him that plucks it; fattening like 
swine, to be cut up at last by the 
butcher that has stuffed them. 

The only sufficient antagonist of 
this tendency is the spirit of the 
Gospel. ‘This is the only adaman- 
tine barrier against which all the 
power of tyrants, the arts of dema- 
gogues, and the fury of mobs spend 
themselves in vain. It brings eter- 
nal truths, based upon God’s author- 
ity and sanctioned by eternal retri- 
butions—it brings them to every 
man as his guide, and teaches him 
that it is at the peril of all that is 
most valuable, that he dares neglect 
them. Let the people clamor for 
what they may, the ruler imbued 
with these principles will do right. 
Let the demagogue entice as he 
may, the people imbued with these 
principles will do right. And if the 
people be thus imbued, the tenden- 
cy to seek popular favor will be 
less dangerous, for popular favor 
can be gained only by doing right. 
In a country like ours, where the 
people must decide every question 
on every subject, where every hun- 
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gry fox knows how to flatter to get 
his cheese, where in mechanics and 
trade, in politics and education, in 
reformation and religion, are quixotic 
schemers and insidious strategists, all 
seeking disciples among the people 
—and where progress for good or 
ill is so rapid that, in passing from 
youth to manhood, one sees more 
changes than once in passing from 
infancy to old age, the eternal and 
unchanging truths of Christianity 
must be established; the foot of 
every child must be planted on this 
adamantine basis. 

When popular progress is mould- 
ed by Christianity, when the sun of 
of righteousness shall shine iu every 
heart, men will cease to run after 
every will-o’-the-wisp, ** which leads 
to bewilder and dazzles to blind.” 
Then will the days of the dema- 
gogue, then will the days of politi- 
cal shuffling and chicanery be num- 
bered. 

Popular progress must be guid- 
ed by Christianity to prevent its is- 
suing in anarchy. 

Here we must allude to that un- 
christian and pernicious theory of 
government—the common theory 
that government is founded in a so- 
cial compact; that all the rights of 
government are the rights surren- 
dered by the individual when he en- 
tered the society, in consideration 
of the protection government af- 
fords. 

This theory is a sheer fiction and 
a shameless lie, based on alledged 
facts which every body knows never 
existed. It leads by its logical con- 
sequences, were they consistently 
carried out, to the dissolution of all 
government ; since it precludes gov- 
ernment from the right to take life, 
to imprison, or to inflict any other 
punishment which the individual had 
no right to inflict on himself. ‘Thus 
the common theory of government 
embodies within itself the elements 
of anarchy. ' 

In opposition to this dangerous 
and shallow theory, we must estab- 
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lish Christian principles as to the 
foundation of human government. 
The Bible declares, ** ‘There is no 
power but of God.” This teaches 
that no man, no body of men, may 
exercise a particle of authority over 
a single man, woman, or child, ex- 
cept God has delegated that author- 
ity. The right to govern a human 
being vests in God alone, and the 
man who undertakes to govern with- 
out authority delegated to him by 
God, usurps the prerogatives of Je- 
hovah. God has given this authority 
to parents in their families, and to 
civil government. The form and 
circumstances of government he de- 
termines not; he leaves this to the 
people, under the direction of his 
own law. But the authority to gov- 
ern comes, not from the people, but 
from God. Men are equal in rights. 
If one is to exercise authority over 
others, he must have something to 
stand on higher than his equals, 
men, can give. ‘That foundation 
God has laid. Men may say which 
of all their fellows may mount that 
divine foundation, and for how long, 
and under what limitations he or 
they may govern. But when once 
they have placed a ruler over them, 
he is the minister of God; his au- 
thority is derived, not from the peo- 
ple, but from God. The Most High 
has not left men to act their own 
pleasure with impunity ; to set upa 
government which shall be nothing 
but the reflection of their pleasure 
and bound to gratify them in all 
their wickedness. He has based 
government on his own authority, 
not to gratify the corrupt wishes of 
the people, but as “a revenger to 
execute wrath upon him that doeth 
evil.” 

This Christian theory of govern- 
ment had been perverted to teach 
the divine right of kings, to teach 
not only that the right to govern 
rests on God’s appointment, but that 
kings were divinely appointed to 
govern. Revolting from this error, 
men, as is common, have gone to 


the opposite extreme, have ceased 
altogether to recognize God as the 
foundation of governmental author. 
ity, and put the people as the source 
of all authority in God’s stead. Hence 
the theory of the social compact. 
This theory the French infidels of 
the last century, in consistency with 
their designs of shutting the idea of 
God out of every thing, were zeal. 
ous in propagating ; to their efforts 
its present prevalence and popularity 
are not a little owing. : 

It may be supposed that it can not 
have much practical influence which 
of these two abstract theories of gov. 
ernment is believed. But we are in 
the habit of thinking that abstract 
general principles, seemingly so 
powerless when brought out of the 
cell of the philosopher, or announced 
in their nakedness by the theologian, 
are the elements of influence that 
move the world. What mean our 
anti-rent outrages and our Mormon 
wars? our riots and our lynching? 
our sworn juries setting aside the 
law? What mean the trifling with 
the constitution, the general loosen- 
ing of authority and relaxing of re- 
straint? What mean the sympathy 
for criminals, the multiplication and 
the impunity of crime? ‘These 
things mean that the principle we 
are opposing has gone abroad into 
the community; it has spoken to 
men’s minds; it has twined around 
the depraved heart; it has loosened 
the foundations of government; it 
has told men that law is but their 
own breath; that the foundation of 
government is their own wills ; that 
the right to punish is only what them- 
selves have given; that they have 
the right to do all their pleasure. 
Now let the sacred truth of Chris- 
tianity go abroad again; let it be 
regarded in families and taught in 
schools ; let it be proclaimed in pul- 
pits and legislative halls; let it be 
respected in the court; let it go 
down into the heart of the grey- 
headed sire, and of the strong man, 
and the laughing child—the great 
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truth that the authority of govern- 
ment rests on the authority of God ; 
that the voice of law is the voice of 
God; that the sword of the ruler 
which smites the criminal, is a sword 
that God has given him, that he that 
resisteth that authority, resisteth the 
ordinance of God—and it needs no 
prophet’s tongue to foretell that sub- 
ordination will bless our firesides, 
and violence cease to blight our 
land, that law will again walk forth 
in her simple and awful majesty with 
power, that the attacks of those who 
would break her sceptre and silence 
her heavenly voice, will fail, and 
all men bow before her and own 
that “ her seat is the bosom of God.” 

But we may see the tendency of 
popular progress to anarchy aside 
from any specific theory of govern- 
ment. While the people are accus- 
tomed to feel that ali interests are 
subordinate to them, that books, arts, 
schools, laws, government, religion, 
exist for their benefit, they come, 
by a natural mistake, to imagine 
that their will is the source of all 
authority, the origin, expression and 
execution of all law; that all power 
originates, all accountability termin- 
ates inthem. ‘These principles lead 
straight to mobs and anarchy. They 
lead straight to agrarianism. ‘* Vote 
yourselves property.”’ “ Vote your- 
selves not only the wild lands of 
ore the property of rich 
men.” And why not, if the will of 
the majority is the origin and arbiter 
of right?) Why not, if the will of 
the people is the source of all au- 
thority? And what mob, but could 
justify itself by saying, “ We are 
the people ; the people’s will is the 
rightful source of power?” ‘These 
are the natural results of the princi- 
ples of liberty and the rights of man 
taught in the infidel school, and grow- 
ing up in a selfish regard to our 
own rights. It is only carrying out 
to its consequences that maxim, 
which has been the life and soul of 
unsanctified liberty, “ The voice of 
the people is the voice of God.” 
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We have seen that the element 
of personal independence was intro- 
duced into modern European pro- 
gress by the barbarians. Extremes 
meet; and here we see the most 
advanced state of society, attained 
after ages of progress, tending by 
excess, to the unbinding of all law, 
to the ancient state of barbarian in- 
dependence. ‘There are principles 
working in the community, which 
could not.be fully carried out with- 
out bringing us back to the state of 
the Goths and Vandals. One is 
tempted to ask, “‘ Are we completing 
the circuit? Are we coming to the 
end and therefore to the beginning 
of the ordo seclorum?” And after 
all, is man’s progress, as the scoflers 
would have it, nothing but progress 
in a circle ? 

If we would answer these ques- 
tions in the negative, if we would 
not have popular progress ** overleap 
itself and fall” in anarchy, we must 
found it on and guide it by Chris- 
tianity. Our starting point must be, 
not our rights, but the rights of oth- 
ers; and both our rights and theirs 
we must recognize as springing 
from, and controlled by Him who 
has made both us and them; who is 
the source of all authority and law ; 
who speaks, and not the agreeing 
voice of men and angels can make 
that right which He declares wrong ; 
who is the ruler of all republics and 
democracies, not less than King of 
kings, and Lord of lords. 

Christianity is essential to pop- 
ular progress, because it renovates 
individual hearts. ‘The great prob- 
lem respecting government is, Llow 
shall man enjoy the largest personal 
independence in connection with 
social subordination and order? In 
the attempt to realize the two, na- 
tions have swung from extreme to 
extreme. ‘The struggle for subor- 
dination and social order has perpet- 
ually verged towards tyranny; the 
struggle for personal independence 
has perpetually verged towards an- 
archy. We have seen with what 
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divine simplicity the inspired writers 
solve this problem. Christianity 
works out in practice the solution 
which they have written. Religion 
in the soul, and it alone makes pos- 
sible the perfect union of these 
seeming incompatibles. It alone 
can realize the personal independ- 
ence of savage life in connection 
with the order of well-organized 
government. It does it by writing 
the law on the heart, by making the 
desires of the individual coincident 
with the requirements of justice and 
the general welfare. 

In our remarks on this head, we 
have limited ourselves chiefly to the 
progress of civil liberty and popular 
power—a single aspect of the sub- 
ject, otherwise too vast for a single 
essay. 

It remains only that we learn 
some of the lessons which the sub- 
ject teaches. 

We may gain more enlarged 
views of the subject of reforms. 
When men devote their lives to a 
specific work of reform, which some 
seem raised up in Providence to do, 
the tendency is to a certain nar- 
rowness of mind, a certain self-con- 
ceit, a certain spirit of overbearing 
and denunciation. They feel as if 
the progress of man commenced in 
their efforts, and is comprehended 
in their specific cause. The spe- 
cific evil which they oppose, is to 
them the fly in the telescope—the 
monster which none but they ever 
saw, which is devouring the sun, 
and threatening universal ruin; and 
nothing will answer, but all men 
must abandon every thing to crush 
the monster, as the last hope of es- 
caping immediate destruction. Let 
them learn modesty and wisdom by 
enlarging their views of human pro- 
gress. Let them know that it is an 
old enterprise, in which earth’s true 
nobles have long been toiling, that 
in many cases, the very reform they 
urge was advanced far in ages past, 
by workers whose names are lost 
in the distance. Let them see that 
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human progress, is, in truth, the 
progress of Christianity, which, like 
the tide raised by heavenly influ. 
ences in the ocean, is filling every 
separate creek and stream, and re. 
cording inch by inch on the shores 
of a thousand inlets, that uprising 
of the deep which no eye but God’s 
can measure. Let it be known that 
the schemes of the Fourierite, the 
Garrisonian, the Millerite, and the 
like, are but the froth, the like of 
which has always bubbled upon the 
surface of the flowing tide. Let 
the practical man of business, who 
can not conceive of any human pro- 
gress except invention of steam-en- 
gines and power-looms, nor of any 
valuable activity but the activity of 
manufactures and commerce, know 
that Magna Charta was signed while 
the floors of nobles were carpeted 
with straw, that slavery was exten- 
sively passing away while com- 
merce scarcely crept beyond the 
shores of the Mediterranean, that 
Puritanism was in England before 
the “* Nuremberg eggs,” (as they 
called pocket watches,) that the 
great revolutions of 1649 and 1688, 
were accomplished before Watt or 
Arkwright was born, and that Lu- 
ther had nailed his ninety-five theses 
to the church door in Wittemberg 
before there was a post office sys- 
tem, or a coach in England, or a 
carriage on springs inggaris. And 
when the man of speculative habits 
sighs in his study that Plato and 
Aristotle are buried beneath ledgers, 
and that the exchange, the station- 
house, and the manufactory, have 
left scarcely a place for the shades 
of Academus, it may be a relief to 
know, that the activity he deplores 
is the offspring of the truth he loves; 
that his abstract principles are not 
dead, but have gone abroad embod- 
ied in life. His nest is emptied by 
the hatching of its eggs. The theo- 
rems of pure geometry are to be 
found in the structures of the en- 
gineer, the principles of physical 
science in innumerable inventions ; 
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philosophy has taken the shape of 
practical school systems, and forms 
of government, and modes of prison 
discipline ; and the truths of Chris- 
tianity are working in the forms of 
missionary enterprises and West In- 
dian emancipations. Let the thinker 
recognize the fondlings on which 
he brooded in solitude, now that, 
with every variety of wing, they 
flit over all the earth and fill the 
heavens with their noise. Thus may 
we all avoid the error of regarding 
reforms otherwise than as parts of 
the great scheme of Christianity, 
that divine enterprise, of which the 
importance can be measured only 
by the interests of mankind, and the 
completion secured only by the con- 
centrated energies of all the good 
“working together with God.” 

The church with all her ener- 
gies must sympathize with popu- 
lar progress, and control it by the 
power of the gospel. 

The current of Christian influence 
has become powerful, and sweeps 
every thing into itself. Men will 
not tolerate what does not, in pre- 
tense or in truth, fall in with that 
great aim of Christianity, the im- 
provement of mankind. ‘Therefore 
every man is constrained to turn 
philanthropist, and the very Sauls 
do prophesy. Infidels generally 
have known how to adapt them- 
selves to the condition of society. 
When the nations were awakening 
to think for themselves, infidels ap- 
proached mankind under the name 
of free inquirers. In these more 
advanced stages of popular progress, 
they come to us as philanthropists 
and reformers. We hear compara- 
tively little of their sophistical argu- 
menis against the Bible. But if 
there is a movement against war, 
against intemperance, against slave- 
ry, they throw themselves into and 
try to control it. They are zealous 
for common schools, provided they 
are schools without Christianity. 
They even take the name of Chris- 
tans, and denying the inspiration of 
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the Bible, aver that Christianity is 
nothing but doing good. 

Here is the necessity that the 
church sympathize with the spirit of 
the times, and employ all her ener- 
gies in elevating the people, rushing 
to the front rank of every benevo- 
lent enterprize, and taking its gui- 
dance into her own hands. It is ne- 
cessary, not only because it is her 
appropriate work, to neglect which 
is to neglect the sacred trust which 
Christ has given her, but in defense 
of her own existence. There is, in- 
deed, much that is wild, dangerous 
and devilish, attending the onward 
movement of the people. But to 
attempt to stop the movement, that 
we may check its irregularities, 
would be shutting up the womb to 
prevent the pangs of travail. It 
might be pleasant to withdraw from 
the maddening scene, and wrap our- 
selves in the shadows of the past. 
But if we do thus, false Anthony 
will steal the people’s hearts, while 
Brutus, their true friend, is hidden. 
If the church, disgusted with ex- 
cesses attending good causes, with- 
draw from the causes themselves, 
look on them coldly, assume contin- 
ually the appearance of opposition, 
spend her strength, not in doing, but 
in finding fault with what is done, 
she is driven to a false position, a 
position which must cripple her, and 
impair her hoid on men. Woe to 
us, if the pulpit fail to sympathize 
with the spirit of the times, and sets 
beside the boasting philanthropy of 
infidels nothing but a tame conser- 
vatism. Woe to us, if the church 
lag behind the times, and by her in- 
action, permit infidelity and irreli- 
gion to be associated in men’s minds 
with reform and progress, and the 
eburch and the ministry only with 
indifference or opposition to reform 
and progress. And it is a question 
to be pondered, whether the church 
and the ministry have not, within 
fifteen years, suffered themselves to 
be pushed into this false position, 
and thus brought on themselves un- 
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necessary reproach, and given to 
her enemies a position of influence 
with the irreligious, which, had the 
church been true to her principles, 
they never could have gained. The 
church must throw herself with all 
her energies into every good work 
—not to outclamor the clamorous, 
not to show sympathy with the fa- 
natical, but to do the work in the 
spirit of Christ. ‘This we deem cer- 
tain; if the church do not throw 
herself into the onward movement 
of men, its tremendous energies 
will be turned against her. If the 
church do not make Christianity con- 
trol this movement, it will sweep her 
to destruction. 

An instance of the truth of this 
is found in the French Revolution. 
The church, through its corruptions, 
found itself in a false position, stand- 
ing the antagonist of progress, the 
advocate of abuses, the enemy of 
inquiry. ‘Terribly she was swept 
away. Different had been her fate, 
had she participated in the spirit of 
reformation which had pervaded the 
people, and, as the church did in 
the English and the American Rev- 
olution, had stood and proclaimed 
the gospel as the charter of human 
rights. Then, instead of being 
swept away, she would have con- 
trolled the movement, as in fact it 
was controlled in England and Amer- 
ica—if not into an entire conformi- 
ty with Christianity, yet to such a 
degree as to make the movement a 
blessing. In proportion as the church 
in any age pursues an analogous 
course, she will experience analo- 
gous results. For the church has 
no walls and battlements but her 
own active benevolence ; she is de- 
fended by no army with banners, 
but her sons and her daughters toil- 
ing to do good. 

But how is the church to exert 
her influence on the progress of the 
people? how guide and mould it? 
Not surely, as some mistake, by put- 
ting some reform in the place of 


Christianity ; but by taking the prin- 
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ciples of the Gospel and applying 
them to all the institutions and af. 
fairs of men. It is interesting to 
notice how, in the middle ages, the 
church was in every thing. From 
the most important act of govern. 
ment to the minutest act of the fam. 
ily, in all, the church stood by and 
directed. But as the church was 
then a hierarchy, this was the oe- 
casion of the most terrible and un- 
avoidable tyranny. Yet this was 
only one of those shadows of great 
truths, of which we have already al- 
luded to one, several of which lay 
in those dark times on the minds of 
all men,—destined to be, we trust, 
shadows of good things to come, 
Christianity is designed to have this 
all-pervading influence, this univer. 
sal connection with human affairs. 
** HOLINESS TO THE Lop shall be 
on the bells of the horses, and eve- 
ry pot in Jerusalem and in Judah 
shall be holiness to the Lord.” In 
breaking away from the tyranny of 
that old connection between the 
church and all the aflairs of life, 
men have gone to the other extreme, 
and refused to allow a connection 
between Christianity and all the af- 
fairs of life. ‘They look on polities 
as one department of life, the fam- 
ily as one, the school as one, busi- 
ness as one, religion as one, and in 
respect to some of these there is not 
only a practical separation, but a de- 
liberate affirmation that Christianity 
has nothing to do with them. Now 
itis the great work of God’s chil- 
dren in reference to popular pro- 
gress, to terminate this fatal separa- 
tion. It has been said that, except 
in this country, man never had the 
oportunity to try his whole strength. 
The same is true of Christianity. 
Never since primitive times, nor 
even then unopposed by civil gov- 
ernment, has Christianity appeared, 
unfettered by a hierarchy, not de- 
pending on forms and organizations, 
but as a pure sentiment, a burning 
truth to be pressed on the bare 
hearts of men, and to act thus in its 
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native simplicity on a great and 
growing nation. ‘This then is our 
work,—to carry round the princi- 
ples of the Gospel in their full mean- 
ing, and apply them to all the insti- 
tutions, the government, the busi- 
ness, the pleasures, and the inter- 
course of men, to make them the 
life and soul of every reformation, 
of every movement of man. To 
sympathize with the popular move- 
ment, it is not true, as the ancient 
orator said of eloquence, and as ma- 
ny seem to imagine, that the first, 
second and third requisite, is action. 
Action there must be, intense, unti- 
ring; but also steadfastness ; for it 
is action in using the same old doc- 
trines which have always been in 
the word of God, and in which, ex- 
cept as we better understand and 
more faithfully apply them, there 
can be no progress. Some have 
said, that the days of the dry old 
doctrines have gone by, and one ed- 
itor gravely pronounces it progress 
backward, for Sabbath school chil- 
dren to learn the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism. But we think to forsake the 
doctrines for action, would be much 
like a mower’s forsaking his scythe 
in order to mow; for the doctrines 
of the cross are all that we have to 
work with. We sometimes hear 
the complaint that there is less doc- 
trinal preaching than there was. 
If so, it is a ruinous error in preach- 
ers. We are willing there should 
be less of metaphysical preaching— 
that which is properly so called. 
We are willing there should be less 
of dry, cold, unfeeling dissection of 
doctrine. But doctrine there must 
be—doctrine alive and on the wing, 
instead of motionless in the nest— 
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doctrine blooming in the fields and 
filling the air with fragrance, instead 
of doctrine dry and pressed and la- 
beled in the herbarium—doctrine 
abroad with speaking face and sin- 
ewy limb, instead of a dead skele- 
ton in the dissecting room. It may 
be—we hope it is—that the com- 
plaint that there is less doctrinal 
preaching, is owing to the fact that 
the pulpit sympathizes, as it ought, 
with the times, and presents doc- 
trine in the latter form rather than 
in the former. What but doctrine 
has ever been the instrument in ele- 
vating man? What is the history 
of every great reform but the his- 
tory of doctrine? Some truth has 
fallen like fire from heaven into 
some man’s mind. He studies it; 
he believes; he utters it; and pres- 
ently what was the thought of that 
thinker in his closet, becomes the 
watchword of millions ; martyrs die 
for it; churches, nations spring from 
or are overturned by it. One prin- 
ciple of the Gospel, justification by 
faith, gave life to the Protestant Re- 
formation. Whoever will cause a 
principle of the Gospel to be reali- 
zed in any heart, in any community, 
does the most effective work which 
it is given man to do. This, then, 
is our business—to spend all our en- 
ergies in causing the truths of Chris- 
tianity to go down into men’s hearts, 
to control all the institutions, the 
movements, and the destiny of man. 
So shall every reform be a part of 
the upbuilding of God’s kingdom, 
and popular progress a fulfillment 
of the prophecy, “ Of the increase 
of his government and peace there 
shall be no end.” 
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THE CAUSES AND THE CURE OF PUSEYISM.* 


Tue author of this book is an 
Episcopalian. He writes with an 
evident desire to benefit and not to 
injure the church of which he is a 
member. He shows himself to be 
a complete master of his subject, 
having executed his task with much 
ability. We have seldom read a 
duodecimo volume of less than three 
hundred pages, containing an equal 
amount of interesting matter, and 
composed in a style so perfectly un- 
exceptionable. We wish for the 
work a wide circulation on both 
sides of the Atlantic, not among 
Episcopalians only, but in the Christ- 
ian community at large. 

The author finds the causes of 
Puseyism in “the liturgy, offices, 
homilies, and usages” of the Episco- 
pal churches of England and Amer- 
ica ; and the remedy which he pro- 
poses, is a thorough expurgation and 
reform of their formularies. 

He shows in several successive 
chapters, that the reformation of the 


English and American Episcopal ' 


churches was never completed ; that 
it was accidental in its origin, and in 
its progress; that the first reformers 
proceeded on the policy of so com- 
posing “the liturgy as to win upon 
the papists, and to drawthem into 
their church communien, by varying 
as little as they well could from the 
Romish forms before in use ;”’ that 
for ‘this purpose error in doctrine 
was tolerated, and all the efforts in 
favor of purity in worship frowned 
upon and defeated. He then enters 
upon the main design of his work, 


* The Causes and the Cure of Pusey- 
ism: or, the Elementary Principles of 
Roman Error detected in the liturgy, of- 
fices, homilies, and usages of the Episco- 
pal Churches of England and America; 
with a Proposed Remedy. By Ira War- 
ren, late editor of the * Monthly Episcopal 
Observer.” Boston: Crocker & Brews- 
ter. New York: M. W. Dodd. Phila- 
delphia: Henry Perkins. 1347. 


namely, to detect and expose the 
elementary principles of Roman er. 
ror in the liturgy, offices, homilies, 
and usages of the Episcopal church. 
es of England and America. 

He first exhibits the theological 
argument, and shows in respect to 
the communion office, that it teaches 
a spiritual presence and a spiritual 
change in the elements; in respect 
to the baptismal office, that it teach- 
es the doctrine of sacramental re- 
generation as held by the papisis; 
in respect to the catechism, that its 
teaching is in compiete harmony 
with the Romish view of the sacra- 
ments; in respect to the office for 
the burial of the dead, that the prin- 
ciple runs through it that baptism is 
the sole instrument of spiritual re- 
generation, and the only evidence 
of Christian character; in respect 
to the ordination office, that it ex- 
presses an unsound and dangerous 
assumption of clerical power; in 
respect to the declaration of absolu- 
lution, that it is either frivolous or 
presumptuous ; and in respect to the 
calendar, that it contains a full re- 
cognition of the apocrypha, as a 
part of the inspired volume. 

Our author next passes in review 
certain usages of the English and 
American Episcopal churches which 
necessarily beget Romish views and 
feelings. This he denominates his 
philosophical argument. Here he 
notices those usages which imply 
false doctrine, particularly in respect 
to the nature and efficiency of the 
sacraments. ‘The separation of the 
pulpit and the desk, and the use of 
the surplice, are shown to have their 
significance in the idea of a Chris- 
tian priesthood, a class of men not 
only authorized to teach the people, 
but to offer sacrifices to Jehovah, 
and especially to be the medium of 
offering to God, the sacrifice of the 
people’s prayers and praises. He 
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refers to various other practices of 
the church, of the same import, such 
as consecrations, significant mani- 
pulations, kneeling at the commun- 
jon, praying towards the table, &c., 
and then groups these several par- 
ticulars together in the following 
general view. 


“We have seen that the leading Eng- 
lish divines believed in a ‘change,’ or 
‘mutation,’ effected in the elements of 
bread and wine at the time of their con- 
secration ; that this change isa ‘ spiritual’ 
one, in opposition to he Riseti notion of 
a ‘carnal’ change; that the change is 
‘real’ and ‘true, and is ‘into the body 
and blood of Christ ;’ that, in consequence 
of this change, they ‘really convey’ to 
the believer the body and blood of Christ. 
We have seen, too, that these divines be- 
lieved the baptismal water to be ‘ changed 
into divine power by the working of the 
Holy Ghost.’ so as to ‘regenerate him 
that believeth.” We have found our 
communion oflice teaching the same sanc- 
tification of the bread and wine, so that 
those who receive them become partakers 
of the body and blood of Christ; and the 
baptismal service bringing to view the 
same sanctification of water for ‘the mys- 
tical washing away of sin.’ We have 
found our catechism interpreting the 
whole for us by teaching the doctrine of 
two parts in a sacrament,—making the 
sanctifying grace in the supper and the 
spiritual regeneration in baptism as essen- 
tial to the being of the two sacraments, 
as the outward eating and drinking and 
the outward washing. The ordination 
office, and the forms of absolution, have 
unfolded to us the idea of a priesthood,— 
endowed with power to offer sacrifices to 
God, and with authority to declare and 
pronounce absolution from sin. 

“In addition to this positive verbal 
teaching, we have found an array of dra- 
matic arrangements and representations, 
pointing in the same general direction, 
and distinctly implying the same errors. 
There is, first, the significant preaching 
and praying in separate places, and then 
the appearing in those two places in 
different habits,—both indicative of the 
double character of priest and prophet. 
Then there is the falas the priestly 
hands upon the elements, and making 
over them certain gestures, as if calling 
down some mysterious spiritual influence 
upon them; then the kneeling to receive 
them, as if they were objects of worship ; 
and then, final , the ‘reverently’ cover- 
ing them with a fine linen cloth, and the 
eating them with the reverence due only 
to what has been ‘ changed’ into the body 
and blood of Christ. 

“If any person mistakes this united 
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teaching of words, and arrangements, and 
manipu ations, and postures, I can only 
say, it seems to me a very needless blun- 
der. It does appear to me as plain as the 
sun at noonday, that the great idea of 
sacramental grace is the basis and substra- 
tum of all these outward forms. Take 
this away, and they are as meaningless 
and inappropriate as a Mohammedan 
crescent carved upon the front of a Chris- 
tian pulpit. 

‘No person, I think, need to wonder 
that we have ‘ Puseyism’ in our church. 
The only real matter for surprise is that 
we have not more. Here are causes 
enough for all the tractarianism we have, 
and fur a vast deal more, too, unless they 
are removed.’’—pp. 165, 6, 7. 


There are other usages still, which 
beget Romish feelings, as the multi- 
plication of crosses, the sign of the 
cross in baptism, bowing at the name 
of Jesus, observing of saint’s days, 
and using, after the manner of Rome, 
the word * holy,” in application to 
every thing belonging to religion. 

Our author then notices * certain 
opinions and customs adopted by 
the Protestant Episcopal church, 
which give increased activity to the 
causes of Puseyism already de- 
scribed.” He thus sums up his re- 
marks on the notion of “ catholic 
consent.” 


“Such, then, is the view which facts 
give us of the so much talked of ‘ catholic 
consent’ of the church! The truth is, we 
can not find enough of it to cover even 
the narrow ground occupied by the Nicene 
creed. For while Trinitarianism may 
claim a number of the Ante-Nicene fa- 
thers, and the decision of the three hundred 
and sixty odd bishops who composed the 
council of Nice in favor of that creed— 
Arianism is permitted to boast of others 
of those fathers, and of the opinions of the 
siz hundred bishops assembled in council 
at Ariminum, in support of the doctrines 
of Arius. I have no words to express my 
surprise, therefure, that any intelligent 
member of our chu'ch should be caught 
in the silly net of catholic consent. A 
more perfect figment never was invented ; 
and yet the devil is at this moment using 
it to beguile unwary Protestants, prepara- 
tory to the final ensnaring them with the 
debasing papal dogma of an ecclesia docens. 
It is a cause of Puseyism of tremendous 
power.”’—p. 185. 


Having noticed nearly all the roots 
of the ancient corruption which the 
English reformers left in the soil, 
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our author brings into view certain 
causes of later origin, among which 
he mentions as particularly prom- 
inent, high views of the ministry. 
These grew out of high views of the 
sacraments. 


“ Ever since the reformation, two an- 
tagonistic views have been taken of the 
sacraments. One, the Protestant view, 
represents them as ‘two simple, outward 
rites, constituted by divine appointment, 
to be, in the practice of the church, the 
expression or profession, on our part, of 
the possession of an inward spiritual grace, 
whieh we have divinely received,—or of 
our desire for spiritual gifis, which are to 
be divinely bestowed ;’ the other, the Ro- 
man view, represents them as the sources 
of divine life in the soul, and the channels 
for conveying the grace needed for its 
continuance and growth. This latter 
view being taken, the sacraments become 
the germioant points from which springs 
a system that reverses the whole order 
of the Christian economy. Under this 
scheme, grace is no longer sought and ob- 
tained ; it is first prepared by the priest, 
and then conveyed. * * Out of this view, 
fogical errors grow somewhat in this 
order. 

‘1. That some change is produced in 
the elements of bread and wine in the 
supper, and of the water in baptism. 

“2. The sacraments being thus made 
the sources and the supports of spiritual 
life, and the necessary inference being 
drawn from it that a spiritual change 
takes place in the elements,—a logical 
necessity is created for a priesthood.—not 
for pastors and teachers, but for priests,— 
men to offer the sacrifice. 

“3. Theu comes the necessity of a still 
more mischievous error. The priest, thus 
endowed with the supernatural power of 
working a change in bread, and wine, and 
water, is in possession of a gift which no 
man can possibly have who has not been 
set apart to the priesthood in his particu- 
far way and manner. The persons, there- 
fore, who thus endowed him, namely, the 
bishops, are essential to the being of the 
ehureht The priest, also, becomes abso- 
tutely essential. For as there is no life 
for the soul without the sacraments, and 
no life-giving sacraments without achange 
in the elements, and no change in the 
elements without the exercise of the 
miraculous power of the priest; then the 
priest who possesses this miraculous pow- 
er must be retained, or the soul will infal- 
libly be lost. 

“4. Not only does a spiritual despotism 
grow out of the above premises, but there 
shoots off in another } over vemy from this 
thrifty sacramental tree, the spreading 
branch of ‘apostolic succession.’ For 
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those bishops and priests, endowed with 
miraculous gifis for working mysterious 
changes in material things, must receive 
their endowments from their miraculous} 
endowed predecessors ; not merely their 
power of government, but their power to 
elaborate—so to speak—and then to con- 
vey grace ; a power on which depend the 
validity and virtue of all sacramental and 
ministerial acts; a power without which 
no man can validly administer the sacra- 
ments, or perform other clerical fune- 
tions.’’"—pp. 205, 6,7, 8. 


After completing his view of the 
causes of Puseyism and showing 
that these are the true causes, he 
proposes as the only effectual cure 
of the evil, ‘a revision of the Prayer. 
book and homilies ;” “an abridge- 
ment and simplification of usages ;” 
* the purification of our own minds,” 
and the ‘disciplinary cleansing of 
the church.” On the third measure, 
* the purification of our own minds,” 
he thus expresses himself. 


“Searce a day passes without adding 
to the strength of my conviction, that 
there are very few minds in our church 
which are wholly free from the effects of 
the sacramental virus. ‘The Prayer-book 
has done its mischievous work among us 
to a very wide extent. It may be regard- 
ed as nearly certain, that any man who 
affirms the Prayer-book to be free from 
error, and excellent in all its tendencies, 
is himself infected—that is, he has the 
seeds of error in him, and nothing will 
prevent their springing up and growing, 
except an uncommon share of the grace 
of God, or a lack of mental activity. 
Nearly all our evangelical men, therefore, 
need to reéxamine the ground on which 
they are standing. In short, they must 
purge their own minds. This will result 
naturally from a purging of the Prayer- 
book, homilies and usages of the church. 
For when superstitious formularies and 
usages are corrected, superstitious views 
and feelings will die as a matter of course. 

‘** But there are certain things which 
evangelical churchmen ought to do at 
once. They should clear their minds im- 
mediately of all exclusiveness. 

“The exclusive views growing out of 
the divine right of Episecopacy have no 
support, either in the Bible or Prayer- 
book. No real progress can be made to- 
wards the cure of Puseyism, until evan- 
gelical men shall have disearded from 
their minds every vestige of the divine 
right of Episeopacy. 

“ Moreover, if we would get rid of our 
tractarian tendencies, we must cultivate 
Christian union. We must abandon all 
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our lofty notions, and step right upon the 
tform of Christian brotherhood, taking 
every Christian man by the hand as a 
brother and an equal, and according to 
the true Gospel rule, esteeming others 
better than ourselves. The spirit of the 
demands this of us. Without it, we 
shall, in the great race of love and charity, 
on which the Protestant church is enter- 
ing so earnestly, be left far in the rear. 
Our own life as a denomination demands 
itofus. Without it, we shall be thrown, 
practically, in spite of us, into the society 
and fellowship of the apostate church of 
Rome. Our loyalty to Christ requires it 
ofus. Without it, our position will more 
and more be found, of necessity, to be 
one of antagonism to him and his cause.” 


—pp- 254, 5, 8, 9. 


We take this book, not as the ex- 
pression of a single mind, but of a 
class of minds in the Episcopal 
church in this country. The recent 
discussions, in which we have sus- 
tained an humble part, have tended 
to direct the attention of evangelical 
Episcopalians to the fact, that their 
liturgy is justly chargeable with the 
Romish tendencies ascribed to it in 
this work. ‘The author himself has 
evidently profited by these discus- 
sions ; at least, it is gratifying to us 
to discover in his writings not a line 
which we should wish to blot, but a 
perfect coincidence of views with 
those that have from time to time 
been set forth in the New Englander. 
We rejoice that these views have 
been uttered by an Episcopalian, 
much sooner than we had hoped, 
and with a distinctness and power 
that must be respected. What will 
be the result of the movement, is a 
question full of interest. Our au- 
thor proposes no definite course of 
measures for the immediate accom- 
plishment of the reform which he 
earnestly recommends. His hope 
seems to be that the discussion of 
the subject will enlist the energies 
of the truly Protestant portion of the 
church, particularly of the laity, to 
procure a revision of the Prayer- 
book and homilies, and an abandon- 
ment of “ papistical habits,” and 
ther Romish superstitions; and at 
the same time bring the Episcopal 
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body into the sisterhood of evangel- 
ical churches, mutually recognizing 
the validity of each other’s ministry 
and ordinances, both giving and re- 
ceiving the right hand of fellowship. 
Were this hope of his realized, it 
would indeed be an auspicious event. 
Much as we prefer the democratic 
principles of Congregationalism and 
the simplicity of our own mode of 
worship, we should hail the reform 
proposed, though it would doubtless 
result in the increase of Episcopal 
churches, in number and strength, 
beyond all precedent. We fear, 
however, that the hopes of our au- 
thor are destined to disappointment. 
This is not the first effort which has 
been made in this direction. Atthe 
commencement of the English re- 
formation, Hooper was conscien- 
tiously opposed to wearing the pa- 
pal habits, the surplice included, 
but the only effect was, that he was 
silenced. Upon the accession of 
Elizabeth, a strenuous effort was 
made by such men as Cox, Grindal, 
Horne, Sandys, Parkhurst, and Ben- 
tham, for the removal of the remains 
of popery, but all their endeavors 
were ineffectual. Speaking of their 
failure to make a “ clean sweep” of 
the ceremonies, our author says :— 

“ When the matter of rites and ceremo- 
nies came before the convocation, bishop 
Sandys brought in a paper, wherein he 
advised that her majesty be moved that 
“ the collect for crossing the infant in the 
forehead be blotted out. As it seems very 
superstitious, so it isnot needful.” There 
was put in also a request from certain 
aidnlien of the lower house, signed by 
thirty-three in number, to the effect, 
among other things, that the cross in bap- 
tism might be laid aside; that the use of 
copes and surplices might be taken away ; 
that all saints’ and holy-days, except such 
as relate to Christ, be rejected, as tending 
to superstition, &c. ‘These articles were 
earnestly debated, and when passed upon, 
fifty-eight voted for them, and fifty-nine 
against them. 

“ From this time forward, open remon- 
strances against the papas ceremonies 
were greatly increased. Many of the 
most pious as well as the most learned 
men in the church became earnest oppos- 
ers of them, alledging that they were ves- 
tiges of the papal system, tending only to 
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the begetting of feelings and sentiments 
in harmony with a cast-off and rejected 
religion. Indeed, so general was the dis- 
satisfaction with them, that the London 
Christian Observer says, (and several his- 
tories which [ have examined confirm the 
statement,) a large portion of the preach- 
ing clergy scrupled at the ceremonies, so 
that nearly thirty years after the estab- 
lishment of the reformation, there were 
ouly about two thousand preachers for ten 
thousand parish churches.’’— pp. 45, 6, 7. 


The most remarkable attempt to 
complete the reformation of the 
English church was made in the 
reign of William and Mary ; its ob- 
ject being expressly to bring the 
dissenters into the church by such 
alterations in the Prayer-book as 
would render it acceptable to them. 


“Several of the most eminent bishops, 
lamenting the folly which defeated the 
attempted comprehension of the Savoy 
conference, in 1662, were desirous, as a 
Protestant king had at length come to the 
throne, to make one more effort, hoping 
to repair, in some measure, the mischiefs 
of a furmer obstinate clinging to Romish 
ceremonials. ‘The king, therefore, by 
their advice, summoned a convocation of 
the clergy, and appointed a commission 
of ten bishops and twenty other divines 
to prepare matters to be laid before them. 
The commission met at the Jerusalem 
Chamber, Westminster, on. the 10th of 
October, 1689. In his memoir of Arch- 
bishop Sancroft, Dr. D’Oyly says of this 
project: 

“*In consequence of this temper now 
displayed by the Protestant dissenters, 
fe mild and conciliating temper,] arch- 

ishop Sancroft was induced to set on 
foot a scheme of comprehension, in which 
his purpose seems to have been, to make 
such alterations in the liturgy, and in the 
discipline of the church, in points not 
deemed of essential and primary impor- 
tance, as might prove the means, through 
corresponding concessions on the part of 
the more moderate dissenters, of admitting 
them within its pale.’ 

“It will not be necessary to recite the 

articular doings of the commission. 
Enough to say that siz hundred alterations 
were proposed by them to be laid before 
the convocation for its sanction and adop- 
tion. They were brought before the con- 
vocation, but by the appointment of Dr. 
Jane as prolocutor®in the lower house, 
instead of Dr. Tillotson, the whole scheme 
was blasted.’’"—pp. 47, 8. 


The failure of all these attempts 


to reform the liturgy of the Episco- 
pal church, even when recommend- 
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by the highest dignitaries of that 
communion, is fitted to discourage 
the present undertaking. 

Nor do we discover any strong 
grounds of confidence in the exist. 
ing state of the Episcopal body. 
The human mind has been making 
advances since the last serious at. 
tempt to revise and expurgate the 
Episcopal liturgy, but we see no in. 
dications of advancement towards a 
juster appreciation of the Prayer. 
book. On the contrary we do not 
now recollect but this single instance 
in which its imperfections have been 
conceded by any modern Episcopal 
author, as they were by the writers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The liturgy as it is, is 
the constant theme of unqualified 
eulogy from almost every Episco- 
pal pulpit in the land. Even our 
author concedes as much when he 
makes his appeal to the laity as the 
only class of persons in the church, 
whose ears are not closed by preju- 
dice against his arguments. 


“‘T am persuaded that a remedy ean not 
be found for the evils of which I com- 
plain, until the laity can be reached wi h 
an appeal which shall stir them to action. 
It is clear, that the clergy as a body, in- 
—s a majority of the evangelical por- 
tion, cling to the objectionable things of 
which I speak, with great tenacity. Itis 
surprising what a fondness they manifest 
for the unsavory leeks which our fathers 
brought from spiritual Egypt, when led 
out from thence at the reformation. Tri- 
fling things, more worthless than straws, 
which render the Episcopal church un- 
popular, and hinder its growth and use- 
fulness in the world, great numbers of 
the clergy fondle and caress, as a man 
would a pet dog which he had learned to 
consider essential to his happiness. My 
aim, therefore, in the following pages, is 
to reach the laity, and to press upon their 
attention a succession of topics, which, by 
great effort, and to the manifest injury of 
our denomination, have been kept out of 
view. * * * lL would have an interest in 
this matter reach all the borders of our 
denomination, and the General Conven- 
tion made to feel so heavy a pressure of 

ublic sentiment from without, and 80 
imperative a prompting from within, as to 
be willing to take the matter in hand, and 
revise the liturgy, making it thoroughly 
Protestant.""—pp. 14, 15. 
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But if the clergy are as a body 
attached to these “ unsavory leeks,” 
we fear that the General Convention 
will never feel “‘ a heavy pressure of 
public sentiment from without.” Like 
priest, like pecple. The laity will 
hold, as a body, the very same opin- 
jons with the clergy, in opposition 
to all the innovations which may 
find a solitary advocate. Our au- 
thor will go down to his grave before 
the laity of the Episcopal church 
will, ‘“‘ by pressure from without,” 
constrain the clergy “to revise the 
liturgy, and make it thoroughly Prot- 
esiant.” Sowe fear. Much as we 
regret it, we consider the Episcopal 
church as “a fixed fact.”” Those 
men who, like our author, demand 
a change, with a bold declaration of 
their disapproval of the Romish fea- 
tures of their church, will only sac- 
rifice thei» .:luence in the body. 
They wili vc «rushed by the over- 
whelming power of the clergy, and 
driven to the necessity of seeking a 
field of usefulness in other connex- 
ions. How powerful is the spirit of 
proscription which will be brought 
to bear on such offenders, our au- 
thor very forcibly describes in the 
following passage. 


“In our own church, the lesson of pro- 
scription has been well learned from the 
mother church of England. So impera- 
tive have become the demands for a com- 
pliance with the prescribed notions among 
us, that very few have the courage to hold 
themselves apart from their adoption, and 
to spurn the bondage fastened upon the 
mind bythem. I speak only what is gen- 
erally known, and what those in bondage 
must themselves acknowledge, when I 
say there is no alternative, save compli- 
ance on the one hand, or proscription on 
the other. Wowever liberal our church 
may be in doctrinal matters, it has no 
liberality in regard to the useless things 
ofwhich I have been speaking. A man 
may have all the latitude he can ask in 
selecting his own mode of explaining 
doctrines. He may be a Calvinist, or an 
Arminian, or take his stand somewhere 
between the two, and the Episcopal 
church asks him no questions. He may 
have any range in his mode of explaining 
even the great doctrines of grace, and 
may even embrace many doctrines pecu- 
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liar to the apostate church of Rome—nay, 
the offices of his church have been so 
‘contrived,’ as Burnet expresses it, that 
he may have a wide sweep here, and free 
himself from restraint. But the moment 
he begins to adapt himself to mere exter- 
nals, the non-essentials of his religion, he 
finds the executors of the church's laws 
cutting from him the pound of flesh here, 
and two pounds there, lopping off some- 
thing of his length, or stretching him out 
to the right degree of elongation, until he 
answers in every particular to the pre- 
scribed pattern. It is not necessary to 
dwell on the absurdity, nay, the wick- 
7 of such a state of things.’’—pp. 
$2, 3. 


Our apprehensions of the failure 
of every effort to reform the Epis- 
copal church are strengthened by 
the fact admitted by our author, 
that every struggle against this Ro- 
manizing tendency has of late years 
invariably issued in defeat. The 
following extract shows how prone 
low churchmen are to yield in every 
conflict with the superior forces of 
the tractarian party : 


‘T have for the last fifteen years been 
an attentive observer of church matters in 
New England, and have been particularly 
interested in the several emergencies 
when principles have been at stake, and 
when, consequently, there has been an 
especial call for firmness on the part of 
evangelical men; and I am quite within 
the limits of fact when I say, our Zion 
has not come out of one of these conflicts 
but with the banner of her churchmanship 
lifted higher; in a word, low churchmen 
have invariably lost ground, and lost it 
through the moral cowardice of some of 
their leaders.’’—p. 219. 

“The evils deprecated in this chapter 
would be speedily cured, could there be 
induced among our clergy a heroic, daring 
desire for the suppression of error, which 
would induce them to throw themselves 
forward into the breach, fearlessly, and to 
utter their convictions with strong and 
vehement emphasis, without fear or favor ; 
but so long as there is among them a cau- 
tious, calculating, fussing temperament, 
which makes them nervous, timid, alarm- 
ed, when any bold and fearless word for 
the truth causes a sudden noise to break 
in their ears, or a tea-pot tempest to shake 
the knives and forks upon their tables; 
just so long will they be mere straws on 
the current of tractarianism—not imped- 
ing its onward movement, but rather serv- 
ing to indicate the rapidity of its motion.” 
—pp. 225, 6. 
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Our author here brings again into 
view the radical obstacle to the suc- 
cess of his undertaking, namely, 
the want, among the Episcopal cler- 
gy, of “‘a heroic daring desire for 
the suppression of error.” Were 
they strongly imbued with such a 
spirit, it would doubtless be easy to 
effect a reform of the ritual of the 
church. But how shall this spirit 
be infused into them? Even they 
who stand lowest in the scale of 
churchmanship have such views of 
their obligations to the church and 
of the nature of schism, that they 
can not be roused to any vigorous 
assault upon the errors that infest 
their body. ‘This at least is our be- 
lief. We should be most happy to 
find ourselves mistaken. A church 
with a liturgy and with diocesan 
bishops, if divested of superstitious 
ceremonies and false doctrines, we 
could welcome to our fellowship, 
and not a line would drop from our 
pens respecting it but in commenda- 
tion and encouragement. 

We are reminded, however, by 
the difficulty, if not impracticability, 
of reforming the Episcopal church, 
and divesting it of these tendencies 
to Romanism, of the argument 
which it affords in favor of the Con- 
gregational system of church order. 
It is the consolidation of many con- 
gregations in one national church 
which is the grand obstacle to re- 
form. Were the Episcopal churches 
like our own, separate, independent 
bodies, capable in the last resort of 
exercising, each within itself, all 
church powers, of ordaining and 
deposing its pastors, and determin- 
ing its forms of worship, the refor- 
mation could commence at any 
point, wherever a local church might 
be sufficiently enlightened to desire 
it. Such an example would be con- 
tagious. One church after another 
would adopt a reformed liturgy, and 
the favor and prosperity attending 
them would soon evince the wisdom 
of making a “clean sweep” of all 
the relics of Popery. Unhappily 
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the Episcopal churches are integral 
parts of a whole, under one head, a 
bishop. ‘They can not move inde. 
pendently in a work of reform, 
however desirable it may appear to 
them to be, without being severed 
from the national body, which they 
erroneously but sincerely think is 
the body of Christ. Were our au. 
thor and they who agree with him, to 
make a successful effort, to prevail 
upon a single Episcopal church, in 
one of our cities, to declare itself 
independent; that church, we be- 
lieve, might flourish under the sole 
care of a rector, with an expurgated 
liturgy, and without a bishop. But 
we are not sure that one of the chief 
charms of the Episcopal church, 
does not lie in its nationality and in 
the splendor of rank and titles, and 
thata ritual in the hands of individual 
churches, not imposed by a higher 
authority, would gradually be super- 
seded by extemporaneous services. 

It is therefore with no sanguine 
confidence of the success of our 
author that we have read his book, 
and commend it to our readers. His 
work will nevertheless be the means 
of great good. It will open the eyes 
of many to the faults of the Episco- 
pal church, which we consider in- 
curable ; and induce greater cau- 
tion among Christians in respect to 
forsaking their own purer commun- 
ions for one in which the Lutheran 
reformation has only been com- 
menced and is not likely ever to be 
completed. Evangelical Episco- 
palians will find the relics of Pope- 
ry in their churches, more and 
more annoying, and if their efforts 
to remove them should continue to 
be fruitless, they will individually 
fall away to other sects, more strict- 
ly Protestant, and cease as a class 
to hold fellowship with a body so 
tenacious of Roman errors and su- 
perstitions. Our author plainly in- 
dicates the course which he must 
prefer, to remaining in a church in- 
curably tainted with the leprosy of 
Romanism. 
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“Strongly as I love the church of my 
choice, and much as [ desire its ultimate 
extension in the earth, I am yet willing, 
if need be, to do something io check its 
advance until a remedy can be applied ; 
for Lam persuaded that, under pre sent 
circumstances, with the tractarian influ- 
ence shaping and swaying its policy, its 

wth is not desirable. &£ would rather 
see every branch of God's church without 
Episcopacy, than the Epise opal church 
without a life-imparting gospel.’’—p. 14. 


This ought to be the common 
feeling of all true Protestants in the 
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Episcopal church. They should 
not adhere pertinaciously to an in- 
stitution which they acknowledge to 
be corrupt, after a fair trial has con- 
vinced them it can not be purified. 
They should prefer “ dissent,” and 
either reorganize themselves in a 
reformed Episcopal church, or re- 
nounce Episcopacy, rather than ex- 
pose themselves and their families 
to be poisoned by the errors of 
Rome. 


?, Darupo one 


CHRISTIANITY he IN A COURT 


Ir is a groundless opinion that 
the conflict of Christianity with infi- 
delity is over. ‘There is at this day 
as loud a call for the defense of 
Christianity as there has been at 
any period since the Reformation, 
not excepting the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. And this, not 
because the arguments of Butler, 
Campbell, Dwight, Hall, Leland, 
Leslie, Paley, Sherlock and other 
writers on the evidences, were una- 
vailing in their time, or have lost 
any of their pertinence and force, 
but because in this age of intellectu- 
al activity and independence, and of 
inquiry after truth, each generation 
demands for itself the evidence that 
convinced the preceding, and ap- 
plies its own tests to every system 
of philosophy or religion. 

While some deprecate this state 
of things, and would keep men un- 
der the dominion of dogmatism or 
of ecclesiastical authority, we rejoice 
in it as most st auspicious for the inter- 

* An examination of the testimony ‘of 
the four Evangelists, by the rules of evi- 
dence administe red in courts of justice ; 
with an account of the trial of Jesus. By 
Simon Greenleaf, LL.D., Royall Pro- 
fessor of Law in Harvard University. 
Boston: Charles C. Little and James 
Brown. 1846. 

The Trial of the Witnesses of the Res- 
urrection of Jesus. By Thomas Sherlock, 
D.D., Bishop of London. First publish- 
ed about the year 1729. Philadelphia : 
Presby terian Board of Publication. 


OF LAW.* 


ests of the truth. For truth always 
thrives under free discussion. We 
would rather encounter the fiercest 
turmoil of the elements than be 
doomed to perpetual stagnation. 
Deliver us from an age of belief as 
distinguished from an age of reason ; 
from that reverence for antiquity, 
tradition and human authority in 
matters of faith, which crushes the 
thoughts and energies of the mass, 
and leaves religion a mere panto- 
mime to be conducted by Carlyle’s 
species of * most reverend irrever- 
ent apes.” 

The infidelity of the last century, 
of the school of Hume, Voltaire, 
Priestly and Paine, is still current, 
especially at the west. <A practical, 
common sense book, like ** Nelson 
on Infidelity,” is the best weapon 
with which to meet it there. But 
that more subtle species of infidelity, 
developed of late in Germany, 
spreading among the intelligent and 
influential classes in Great Britain 
and the United States; an infidelity 
which does not shock the moral 
sense, which receives and even pro- 
fesses to honor Christianity, and yet 
so etherializes it as to deprive it of 
substance or foundation. There are 
two schools of this modern infidelity, 
the rationalistic and the mythical. 
The former explains away the su- 
pernatural phenomena of the Bible ; 
the latter regards the sacred spcri- 
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tures, not excepting the life of Christ, 
as a collection of oriental myths; the 
one transforms the New Testament 
miracles into feats of legerdemain, 
or at best scientific experiments 
above the comprehens'on of the mul- 
titude, the other transforms the New 
Testament history into fable. Both 
these schools deny inspiration, vir- 
tually deny the possibility of a rev- 
elation, and yet profess to regard 
Christianity as true, and in some 
sense of divine origin. ‘To meet such 
infidelity, there is need of a very 
different stylgof argument from that 


demanded by the infidelity of the 


pot-house and the gaming table. 
We are glad that men of learning 
and ability, are coming forward to 
defend Christianity from these new 
assaults; and especially that such 
men are found out of the ranks of 
theologians, and in the very midst 
of rationalistic and mythical associ- 
ations. The voluntary tribute of 
Prof. Greenleaf to the defense of 
Christianity, is in this view of great 
value. His high reputation as a ju- 
rist, and as the author of a standard 
treatise on evidence, his position as 
an instructor in a University whose 
theological department has contrib- 
uted so much to weaken the cause 
of revealed Christianity, the chaste 
and lucid style of his literary produc- 
tions, his known candor and liberal- 
ity, and his deep sincerity, wil! cause 
this work to be sought for by intelli- 
gent readers generally, and not only 
by the members of the legal profes- 
sion to whom it is dedicated. Yet 
we must confess that the work has 
disappointed us. We procured it 
upon the assurance of a legal friend 
that it was a “ great” work, but it is 
great only in dimensions and in 
price. It lies before us an octavo 
volume of 543 pages, to be had for 
three or four dollars, according to 
the siyle of binding. It contains 
forty-eight pages of original matter 
under the head of * preliminary ob- 
servations,” which constitute the 
“‘examination of the testimony of 
the four Evangelists.” The “ ac- 
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count of the trial of Jesus,” which 
figures so largely on the title page, 
and upon which we expected to find 
that the author had laid out his 
strength, is embraced in some nine 
or ten pages of the appendix. But 
what forms the body of the work? 
Four hundred and fifty-six pages, 
more than four-fifths of the whole, 
are appropriated to a harmony of 
the Gospels according to Dr. Robin. 
son’s arrangement, with a synopsis 
of the same, and the remaining 
twenty pages to notes chiefly con- 
ensed from Robinson’s Harmony, 
he title page bears about the same 
relation to the contents of the book, 
as the heading of a telegraphic dis. 
patch in an “* extra” does to the after 
communication, giving all that fol- 
lows and a little more. We trust 
that the publishers who have execu- 
ted their part so well, have found it 
for their interest to issue the work 
in its present shape. It is worth 
possessing as a specimen of fine pa- 
per and aclear type; but the use- 
fulness of the work would have been 
far greater if the original matter 
only had been published in a small 
and cheap duodecimo. It is due to 
the author, however, to say, that he 
prepared the work expressly for the 
members of the legal profession, 
who would not be likely to possess 
a harmony of the Gospels, and that 
the collation of testimony so impor- 
tant in his argument, is greatly facil- 
itated by such an arrangement. 
But let us glance at Mr. Green- 
leaf’s argument. Some theological 
reviews have intimated pretty plain- 
ly that the Professor has added noth- 
ing to his reputation by this effort, 
but has rather confirmed the adage 
that every man should keep to his 
own calling. Some of the secular 
reviews on the other hand, have 
gone so far as to say that the subject 
now taken up by a lawyer, has nev- 
er been properly treated by any the- 
ologian. From both these positions 
we dissent. Such an examination 
of the testimony of the four Evan- 
gelists as Mr. Greenleaf here enters 
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upon, comes fairly within his prov- 


ince as a jurist. ‘There is no affec- 
tation about it. He does not trench 
upon the theological department of 
his University. Nor would it mat- 
ter if he did. He shows himself 
unskillful as a critic and commenta- 
tor in the notes which are huddled 
together at the bottom of his pages, 
but he argues like a lawyer upon 
the testimony. If we mistake not, 
he has the precedent of a French 
jurist for publishing a harmony of 
the Gospels. The great value of 
Mr. Greenleaf’s work lies in its au- 
thority ; in the fact that one so well 
versed in the rules of evidence ad- 
ministered in courts of justice, de- 
clares that the testimony of the evan- 
gelists will bear the most rigid sift- 
ing by those rules. A treatise to 
this effect is properly dedicated to 
the members of the legal profession 
bya professor of law. As to the ar- 
gument, there is nothing new about 
it, except some points of arrange- 
ment. Mr. Greenleaf acknowledg- 
es his indebtedness to various theo- 
logians, especially to Paley and 
Chalmers ; and the strongest points 
of his argument are drawn from 
their writings. Even in the legal 
form which he has given to it, he 
has been anticipated by Bishop 
Sherlock. This eminent divine, as 
preacher to the Inns of Court, was 
on terms of intimacy with the great 
lawyers of his time, to none of whom 
was he inferior in logic, shrewdness 
or tact. Accustomed to court pro- 
ceedings, and knowing the mental 
habits of gentlemen of the bar, he 
was the very man to do extra-profes- 
sionally what Prof. Greenleaf has 
done as a lawyer. The famous 
Woolston having published his dis- 
courses against the miracles of Christ, 
Sherlock conceived the plan of re- 
futing them by applying the rules 
of legal evidence to the testimony 
of the evangelists. Accordingly 
under the fiction of a moot-court, 
he caused the witnesses of the re- 
surrection of Jesus to be arraigned 
upon the charge of giving false tes- 
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timony. The counsel for Woolston 
opened, and with great candor and 
ability presented the arguments of 
Woolston, Tindal, Collins, and oth- 
er leading infidels of the day, against 
the resurrection of Christ. The 
counsel for the defense endeavored 
to establish the veracity of the Apos- 
tles from an analysis of their testi- 
mony. ‘The judge summed up the 
case, and the jury brought in a ver- 
dict—* not guilty.” The semblance 
of a trial is preserved and the in- 
terest sustained throughout. This 
admirable treatise passed rapidly 
through ten editions in English and 
several in French. A feeble reply 
was at length made to it by a writer 
who acknowledged that it had “ mi- 
raculously supported the miracles of 
the Gospel ; had gained an indispu- 
table conquest, and reached the re- 
motest corners of infidelity.” In 
vivacity, point, thoroughness and 
force, the little tract of Bishop Sher- 
lock is superior to the less modest 
octavo with which we have associa- 
ted it. It should be in the hands of 
every student of the evidences of 
Christianity. 

Mr. Greenleaf prefaces his argu- 
ment by some very just observations 
as to the spirit with which such an 
inquiry should be conducted, and 
the responsibility which rests upon 
members of the legal profession, 
‘““who make the law of evidence 
one of their peculiar studies,” and 
yet who “refuse to acquaint them- 
selves with the evidences of the 
Christian religion,” or who “act as 
though, having fully examined them, 
they lightly esteemed them.” The 
momentous character of the things 
related by the Evangelists, gives 
them no ordinary claim upon the 
attention of educated men. “If 
Christianity is true,” says Leslie, “it 
is tremendously true. All the great 
things which this world can shew, 
are as nothing in comparison with 
it.” And so if Christianity is false, 
the influence of that falsehood will 
be tremendous, and thinking men 
are bound to detect and expose it. 
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Mr. Greenleaf assumes the genu- 
ineness of the sacred writings. We 
are sorry that he did not see fit to 
sift this point thoroughly. He gives 
us one or two hints in passing, how- 
ever, which are worth transcribing. 
He says: 


“The first inquiry, when an ancient 
document is offered in evidence in our 
courts, is whether it comes from the prop- 
er repository ; that is, whether it is Pand 
in the place where, and under the care of 
persons with whom, such writings might 
naturally and reasonably be expected to 
be found; for it is this custody which 
gives authenticity to documents found 
within it. If they come from such a 
place, and bear no evident marks of for- 
gery, the law presumes that they are gen- 
uine, and they are admitted to be read in 
evidence, unless the opposing party is 
able successfully to impeach them... .. 
Now this is precisely the case with the 
sacred writings. They have been used 
in the church from time immemorial, and 
thus are found in the place where alone 
they ought to be looked for. ‘They come 
to us, and challenge our reception of them 
as genuine writings, precisely as Domes- 
day Book, the Ancient Statutes of Wales, 
or any other of the ancient documents 
which have recently been published un- 
der the British Record Commission, are 
received. .... If any ancient document 
concerning our public rights were lost, 
copies which had been as universally re- 
ceived and acted upon as the four Gospels 
have been, would have been received in 
evidence in any of our courts of justice, 
without the slightest hesitation. The en- 
tire text of the Corpus Juris Civilis is re- 
ceived as authority in all the courts of 
continental Europe, upon much weaker 
evidence of its genuineness; for the in- 
tegrity of the sacred text has been preser- 
ved by the jealousy of opposing sects, be- 
yond any moral possibility of corruption ; 
while that of the Roman Civil Law has 
been preserved only by tacit consent, 
without the interest ofany opposing school 
to watch over and preserve it from alter- 
Ge cee It is for the objector to show 
them (the Holy Scriptures) spurious; for 
on him, by the plainest rules of law, lies 
the burden of proof. If it were the case 
of aclaim to a franchise, and a copy of 
an ancient deed or charter were sedan’ 
in support of the title, under parallel cir- 
cumstances on which to presume its gen- 
uineness, no lawyer, it is believed, would 
venture to deny its admissibility in evi- 
dence, nor the satisfactory character of 
the proof."’"—pp. 25-29. 


It should be borne in mind in our 
reasonings upon the credibility as 
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well as the genuineness of the 
writings of the Evangelists, that the 
presumption is in their favor. They 
are entitled to the treatment which 
every witness receives in a court of 
justice ; which every contempora- 
neous historian receives from crities 
and scholars; that is, they should be 
presumed to be credible witnesses 
until the contrary is shown ; the bur. 
den of proof lying on the objector, 
In this respect the Evangelists have 
been treated with signal injustice. 
Their testimony has rather been 
presumed to be false, until proved 
tobe true. The burden of proof has 
been unjustly thrown by infidels upon 
the Christian, or gratuitously assum- 
ed byhim. Why is there such skep- 
ticism about the narrative of the 
Evangelists ? Why is not Luke asa 
historian credited as readily as Thu- 
cydides, ‘Tacitus or Josephus? Why 
is it, that when Luke and Josephus 
differ, the latter must be received and 
the former rejected? Why is it not 
as greatathing for Josephus to be cor- 
roborated by Luke, as for Luke to be 
corroborated by Josephus? We in- 
sist upon placing the Evangelists on 
an equal footing with other ancient 
historians. We insist that moral con- 
siderations, prejudices against Chris- 
tianity as a religious system, should 
have no place in a matter of criticism. 
We do not wonder that the usual 
treatment of these writers calls forth 
the honest indignation of our author. 

“Tt is time that this injustice should 
cease ; that the testimony of the Evangel- 
ists should be admitied to be true, uaul it 
ean be disproved by those who would 
impugn it; that the silence of one sacred 
writer on any point, should no more de- 
tract from his own veracity or that of the 
other historians, than the like circum- 
stance is permitted to do among profane 
writers; and that the four Evangelists 
should be admitted in corroborauon of 
each other, as readily as Josephus and 
Tacitus, or Polybius and Livy.”—p. 2%. 

Dr. Chalmers is the first writer 
on the evidences who has set this 
point in its true light. Mr. Green 
leaf could do no more than condense 
his powerful argument, and add to 
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it his authority as of one versed in 
documentary evidence. 


« How comes it,”’ says Chalmers, “ that 
the silence of Josephus should be con- 
strued into an impeachment of the testi- 
mony of the Evangelists, while it is 
never admitted, for a single moment, that 
the silence of the Evangelists can impart 
the slightest blemish to the testimony of 
Josephus? How comes it, that the sup- 

ition of two Philips in one family 
should throw a damp of skepticism over 
the Gospel narrative, while the only cir- 
eumstance which renders that supposition 
necessary is the single testimony of Jo- 
sephus ; in which very testimony it is 
necessarily implied that there are two 
Herods in that same family? How comes 
it, that the Evangelists, with as much in- 
ternal, and a vast deal more of external 
evidence in their favor, should be made 
to stand before Josephus, like so many 
persons at the bar of justice? In any 
other case we are convinced that this 
would be looked upon as rough handling.” 
—Lectures on the Evidences, Chap. 11. 


The importance of the facts re- 
corded by the Evangelists, and the 
use which the first Christians made 
of them, challenged the utmost scru- 
tiny. They received that scrutiny. 
Saul of ‘Tarsus was a real personage ; 
he was instructed in the Jewish law ; 
he was a man of great intellectual 
acuteness, strength and indepen- 
dence ; certainly not a man to be 
hoaxed ; to throw away every thing 
and suffer every thing for a delusion. 
Why are not Paul’s letters to be re- 
ceived in evidence as historical doc- 
uments as readily as Pliny’s letters ? 

Mr. Greenleaf sifts the internal 
evidence of the truth of the Gospel 
narrative with professional skill. 
The argument is nothing more than 
that of Paley, drawn from the his- 
torical allusions and the undesigned 
coincidences in which the sacred 
writings abound ; but Mr. Greenleaf 
presents it under the legal aspect. 

“There is this remarkable ditierence,”’ 
he observes, ‘ between artful or false wit- 
nesses, and those who testify the truth, in 
their detail of circumstances. The former 
are often copious and even profuse in their 
Statements, as far as these have been pre- 
viously fabricated, and in relation to the 
Principal matter; but beyond this, all 


wili be reserved and meagre, from the 
fear of detection. Every lawyer knows 
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how lightly the evidence of a non-mi- 
recordo witness is esteemed. The testi- 
mony of false witnesses will not be uni- 
form in its texture, but will be unequal, 
unnatural and inconsistent. On the con- 
trary, in the testimony of true witnesses 
there is a visible and striking natural- 
ness of manner, and an unaffected read- 
iness and copiousness in the detail of 
circumstances, as well in one part of 
the narrative as another, and evidently 
without the least regard either to the fa- 
cility or difficulty of verification or detec- 
tion—pp. 34, 35. 

Now it is just this sort of testimo- 
ny, substantial agreement with cir- 
cumstantial differences, unity without 
uniformity, diversity without contra- 
diction, that we find in the writers of 
the New Testament. They abound 
in minute and incidental allusions 
to social and political affairs, which 
would certainly expose them if they 
were false historians. We have the 
materials for a thorough cross-exam- 
ination on all these points. 

“Tlurdly a state or kingdom in the 
world ever experienced so many vicissi- 
tudes in its government and political rela- 
tions, as did Judea, during the period of 
the Gospel history. It was successively 
under the government of Herod the Great, 


of Archelaus, and of a Roman magistrate ; 


it was a kingdom, a tetrarchate and a 
province; and its affairs, its laws, and the 
administration of justice, were all involved 
in the confusion and uncertainty natural- 
ly to be expected from recent conquest. 
It would be difficult to select any place 
or period in the history of nations, for 
the time and scene of a fictitious history 
oran imposture, which would combine so 
many difficulties for the fabricator to sur- 
mount, so many contempurary writers to 
confront him with, and so many facilities 
for the detection of falsehood.” 

But the incidental allusions to 
public affairs which are woven so 
naturally into the narratives of the 
Evangelists may all be verified from 
contemporary historians. 

That there should be occasional 
discrepancies between the narratives 
of four independent historians, em- 
bracing so wide a range and so many 
particulars, is a matter of course. 
But shall these vitiate the main body 
of concurrent testimony? Whocan 
reconcile the various accounts of 
the battles of Lexington and Bunker 
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Hill? Who can determine at what 
hour of the day the battle of Bunker 
Hill began, what part, if any, Gen- 
eral Putnam bore in it, or at what 
spot Warren fell? Who can har- 
monize the English, French, and 
Prussian accounts of the battle of 
Waterloo? Who that has read 
the contradictory and extravagant 
sketches of Napoleon’s career, might 
not, upon the principles of the skep- 
tic, indulge with Whately in “ his- 
toric doubts” respecting the exist- 
ence of such a personage? We 
never think of rejecting the whole 
mass of testimony in a given case, 
because certain parts of it seem ir- 
reconcilable. If the witnesses ap- 
pear in the main credible, we con- 
clude that our distance from the 
time of the transaction forbids that 
minute knowledge of circumstances 
which could explain the whole; we 
charge the discrepancy to our own 
ignorance, not to their dishonesty, 
when we can discern no motive for 
deception. Mr. Greenleaf has given 
a striking instance of discrepancy, 
in the narratives of the different 
members of the royal family of 
France, of their flight from Paris to 
Varennes, in 1792. ‘ These narra- 
tives, ten in number, and by eye- 
witnesses and personal actors in the 
transactions they relate, contradict 
each other, some on trivial and 
some on more essential points, but 
in every case in a wonderful and 
inexplicable manner.” But who 
doubts as to the main facts in the 
case? Minute details in any trans- 
action which afierwards becomes 
great in history are seen by few; 
different details by different individ- 
uals, none of whom realize at the 
time the importance of accurate ob- 
servation. It is not strange there- 
fore, that in the “ fragmentary biog- 
raphies” of Jesus which have been 
furnished us by four different au- 
thors, and which are made up almost 
wholly of incident, there should be 
some apparent discrepancies. The 
fact that these are so few, that they 
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are so easily reconciled, that they 
never amount to a contradiction, we 
attribute toinspiration. ‘ Far great- 
er discrepancies can be found in the 
different reports of the same case, 
given by the reporters of legal judg. 
ments, than are shown among the 
Evangelists ; and yet we do not con- 
sider them as deiracting from the 
credit of the reporters, to whom we 
still resort with confidence, as to 
good authority.” 

The unfair treatment to which 
the Evange’:sts have been subjected 
as writers of history, the demand 
that their veracity shall be establish. 
ed above that of contemporary his- 
torians, has caused the evidences of 
Christianity to appear voluminous 
and complicated. Our minds are 
not satisfied with the simplicity of 
proof which the case admits of; 
we look for something extraordina- 
ry and violently convincing. But, 
says Mr. Greenleaf, “ if the Evan- 
gelists were men of integrity and 
disposed to testify to the truth, (points 
easily established,) the facts they re- 
late may be taken as proved ; since 
every matter which is the subject of 
moral evidence is proved, when it is 
shown by competent and satisfacto- 
ry testimony.” ‘ By competent ey- 
idence, is meant such as the nature 
of the thing to be proved requires; 
and by satisfactory evidence, is 
meant that amount of proof, which 
ordinarily satisfies an  unpreju- 
diced mind, beyond any reasona- 
ble doubt; that is, that kind and 
degree of evidence, which would 
* satisfy the mind and conscience of 
a man of common prudence and 
discretion,” and which would “so 
convince him, that he would venture 
to act upon that conviction in mat- 
ters of the highest concern and im- 
portance to his own interest.” 

Some writers on the evidences of 
Christianity do not seem to have 
known when they had proved their 
point. And this from mistaking the 
kind of evidence the case admits of. 
No small amount of infidelity is ow- 
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ing to the application of wrong prin- 
ciples of evidence. The truth of 
Christianity does not admit of math- 
ematical or physiological demon- 
stration. ‘The mathematician and 
the physician must not think to test 
it by the principles of their respec- 
tive sciences. If they do they will 
assuredly fail, and perhaps lead 
themselves and others into infidelity. 
Neither do we think the principles 
of legal evidence strictly applicable 
tothe case in hand. In our judg- 
ment, Mr. Greenleaf has failed to 
do the very thing which he propo- 
sed, and which he is certainly com- 
petent to do, if it could be done. 
Thus far we have taken his opinion 
asa lawyer on the evidence before 
us. That opinion is valuable as 
coming from a mind skilled in de- 
tecting sophistry and weighing evi- 
dence. In the matter of documen- 
tary evidence it is exactly in point. 
If the Evangelists could be brought 
to the stand as witnesses, we should 
be glad to have them examined by 
Mr. Greenleaf for the defense. But 
the thing is impossible. The prin- 
ciples of strict legal evidence are 
inapplicable to the case. Bishop 
Sherlock has succeeded in applying 
these principles as far as they can 
be brought to bear upon it; but 
while his argument is powerful, and 
the novelty of the arrangement plea- 
sing, he has not conducted the trial 
according to the strict rules of legal 
evidence. The very attempt to do 
80, is regarded by some as a depar- 
ture from good taste. Legal evi- 
dence is exclusive and peculiar. It 
shuts out a man’s testimony in his 
own case, and the testimony of all 
interested parties. It shuts out all 
hearsay testimony. It requires all 
testimony to be given under oath. 
Such are some of its first principles, 
and they are wholly inapplicable to 
a matter of history. As we ap- 
proach the confines of history, we 
recede from all such rules. Nor is 
levidence uniformly the most 
satisfactory. For certain purposes 
Vou. V. 5 
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it is the best; but it is often meagre 
and unfair. A man shall not be al- 
lowed to testify directly in his own 
case, because: he may be under a 
temptation to testify falsely. Yet 
who does not know that a private 
journal, or an autobiography, often 
gives the truest insight into the char- 
acter of the writer, and is good au- 
thority in the history of his times ? 
Mere hearsay statements too are of- 
ten reliable, sometimes invaluable. 
Statements and records made with- 
out reference to a legal trial, and 
without reference even to historic 
uses, are among the best kinds of 
evidence. Historic evidence is more 
liberal than legal evidence, and 
therefore is often more complete. 
It avails itself of many important 
sources of tesiimony which the le- 
gal principle shuts out. We do not 
attach any great importance to the 
attempt to examine the testimony of 
the Evangelists by the rules admin- 
istered in courts of justice. The at- 
tempt may excite the attention of law- 
yers narrowly professional, and to 
some such may carry conviction ; it 
may interest all by its ingenuity ; it 
may develop the strength of the ar- 
gument under an hypothesis which 
can not be realized, but will add noth- 
ing to its real force with liberal and 
philosophical jurists. We can not 
get the Evangelists into court; we 
can not put them on the stand; we 
must examine them as historians, 
and in that capacity we can subject 
them to the most rigid tests. Hence 
the importance of the point assum- 
ed by Mr. Greenleaf—the genuine- 
ness of these writings. 

Moral evidence, by which alone 
the claims of Christianity can be 
examined, may be as certain for 
practical purposes as demonstration. 
How could I, who have never seen 
the city of London, be made more 
certain than I now am, that there is 
sucha place? I have this certainty 
too, without that particular species 
of evidence called legal. 

The extraordinary demand for 
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proof of the credibility of the Evan- 
gelists, before referred to, is un- 
doubtedly owing to the extraordina- 
ry character of many of the events 
which they narrate. Miracles are 
pronounced by some intrinsically in- 
credible. A belief in them is de- 
clared to be unphilosophical. But 
whether a miracle is inherently im- 
probable or not in & given case, 
must be determined by the end pro- 
posed to be accomplished by it. It 
is what God only can perform, and 
what -he may do at any time fora 
sufficient cause. ‘This point, Mr. 
Greenleaf has not dwelt upon. On 
the whole he has given a good syl- 
labus of the usual arguments for 
the truth of the Gospel narratives, 
without adding essentially to their 
strength. He has not made a new 
argument; nor could he upon the 
plan which he proposed. Hence 
we find him unconsciously abandon- 
ing his own principles, about mid- 
way in his argument, and gliding 
upon the common ground of theo- 
logians. We are glad to find him 
so much at home there, and welcome 
him as a fellow laborer in defense 
of the truth. 

The “trial of Jesus,” discussed 
in a note, is a theme by itself. We 
can not enter upon it here. We 
will only ask, whether the Jews, 
with their views of Christ, could 
have done otherwise than condemn 
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Ata time when so extensive an 
acquaintance with the details of 
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him for blasphemy ?* Was not the 
only alternative presented to their 
minds, the only alternative possible 
in the case, that of admitting the 
extraordinary claims of Christ, or of 
condemning him for blasphemy? 
The Jews charged Jesus with making 
himself equal with God. Jesus did 
not deny the charge ; he tacitly ad. 
mitted it. They, looking upon him 
as a mere man, accused him of 
blasphemy, a political as well as 
religious offense. ‘They were guilty 
for rejecting the proofs of his super. 
human character, but who that re. 
gards Jesus as a mere man can vin- 
dicate him from the charge of blas- 
phemy, or blame the Jews for con- 
demning him according to their 
law? “If we regard Jesus simply 
as a Jewish citizen, and with no 
higher character, this conviction (by 
the Sanhedrim) seems substantially 
right in point of law, though the trial 
were not legal in all its forms. ... 
It is not easy to perceive on what 
ground his conduct could have been 
defended before any tribunal, unless 
upon that of his superhuman char- 
acter.” (p. 526.) We commend this 
point to the consideration of Mr. 
Greenleaf’s immediate neighbors. 
To us this is the most valuable part 
of his work. Of course the sentence 
under which Jesus was at last exe- 
cuted, is regarded by Mr. G. as an 
outrage upon all law and justice. 


NAMES.* 


geographical knowledge is neces 
sary, in order to understand the 
current events which we find re- 
corded ina single newspaper, it is 
not surprising that some one should 
have undertaken the difficult task of 
telling the readers of the English 
language, what sounds these varl- 
ously written, frequently recurring, 
and, as many are ready to think, 
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unutterable geographical names, are 


designed to represent. Difficult as 
the task may be, the wonder rather 
is, that no one should have under- 
taken it sooner. For, though almost 
every reader and speaker of our 
tongue may have felt the want of 
some standard for pronunciation in 
this respect, no one seems to have 
thought of setting himself resolutely 
to the work of supplying this very 
considerable deficiency in our means 
ofacquiring ‘‘a finished education.” 
We have indeed, sometimes, seen 
vocabularies of scriptural and clas- 
sical names, with the accented syl- 
lables marked, appended to diction- 
aries of our language. But, up to 
the time of the publication of the 
first edition of this work, there was 
no book which professed to give 
the common reader, even so much 
assistance, in the pronunciation of 
modern geographical names, many 
of which, to say the least, are of 
quite as frequent occurrence, as 
either the scriptural or the classical. 
Teeming as the press has been for 
the last few years, with books, 
charts, maps, in all conceivable 
forms, and with all conceivable good 
and bad characteristics, no one of 
these indefatigable laborers, who 
have been racking their brains to 
devise some new means of describ- 
ing the external features of this ter- 
raqueous globe of ours, seems to 
have thought it worth the while, that 
their readers should know, definitely, 
even the names of many cities, 
countries, rivers, mountains, about 
which many pages of description 
have been most carefully written. 
These authors appear unaccounta- 
bly to have taken it for granted, 
either that it is of little consequence 
what sounds we employ in naming 
places in a foreign country, or in 
our own, or that certain letters 
which represent certain sounds, in 
some foreign language, must neces- 
sarily suggest the same sounds to 
the reader of the English. 

That it is no exaggeration to say 
that our geographical gazetteers, of 
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the most approved character, do 
not, in one most important sense, 
give the names of many places and 
objects which they describe, may 
be readily seen from an example. 
Take that of Chihuahua, a city and 
state of Mexico, which few readers 
of newspapers in our country can 
fail to have been called upon to pro- 
nounce, within the last year. Will 
the word, as it stands thus written 
on the page of a geography, with 
no intimation but that the letters 
composing it, have the same power 
that they have in similar combina- 
tions in our language, show the 
English scholar or teacher in our 
common schools, or the great mass 
of readers, what the sounds are, 
which compose the real name of 
that city? Is the real name com- 
posed of any other sounds than those 
by which its inhabitants designate 
it? If the traveler in the unex- 
plored regions of Africa, passes a 
river which is not laid down in any 
of the maps, and he asks its name 
of the inhabitants, what ought he to 
attempt in writing the name, but to 
express, as nearly as possible, with 
the letters of his own language, the 
sounds as the natives utter them? 
Let the traveler be a Frenchman 
or a German, and let his journal be 
translated into our language, and 
the proper names be transferred, as 
is usual, without change. And from 
the journal let them find their way 
into geographies. Shall the Eng- 
lish reader pronounce them thus 
spelled, as if they were words of 
his owa language? If he does, and 
his geography or gazetteer give him 
no intimation but that he is correct 
in so doing, then he is ignorant of 
the real name of that river, as the 
inhabitants told it to the traveler. 
And if, with such information only, 
he should himself become a trav- 
eler or missionary in that country, 
should pass the same river and ask 
its name, though the natives should 
give the same sounds that they did 
to the Frenchman or German, he 
would not recognize the name as 
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one which he knew before. Con- 
sequently, he would write a different 
one in Ais journal. And when geog- 
raphers at home, in their studies, 
compared the two journals, they 
would lay down upon their maps 
two rivers where there is but one. 
So much for the system of pro- 
nouncing proper names “ according 
to the analogy of our own language,” 
or rather for being without any defi- 
nite and consistent system of pro- 
nouncing such names in any way. 
To make this matter still more 
clear, refer again to the familiar 
example selected above. If the 
English reader attempt to pronounce 
the name, Chihuahua, “ according 
to the analogy of his own language,” 
he will most probably give it two 
accents, and five syllables. What 
will be his surprise to find that it 
has, in pronunciation, but one accent 
and three syllables, and that the 
sounds which three-fourths of read- 
ers like himself, would give to the 
letters, are not in a single instance 
those which are designed to be rep- 
resented by the spelling? Thus he 
finds, much to his mortification, that 
in one particular, which should be 
first observed, he has consulted his 
geography or gazetteer to no pur- 
pose. He has not learned a name 
of that city near enough to the real 
one, to be recognized by one of its 
inhabitants, nor would he recognize 
the real one from its sound, were 
he to hear it properly pronounced. 
Well do we remember to have been 
taught something like this by expe- 
rience, in our school-boy days, when 
attempting to learn of a partially 
anglicized German, some particu- 
lars respecting the great names of 
his fatherland, for which he had a 
most profound reverence. What 
was our surprise to find that though 
he had seen Schiller, and talked 
much of him, and of his works, yet 
he never had heard of Go-éeth ! 
And whatever he might have known 
of the great Goethe, well he might 
be ignorant of the existence of any 
countryman of his, with such sounds 


for a name, as we in our simplicity 
employed to pronounce the name of 
his most admired pcet “according to 
the analogy of our own language,” 
And such incidents are by no means 
of unfrequent occurrence. And they 
prove conclusively that the name of a 
person or place, is by no means fully 
given to the English reader, when 
he is shown the letters with which 
it is spelled in some foreign lan. 
guage. ‘The geographer leaves the 
first important particular in the 
work of description untouched, if 
he heads his chapter or section, 
with such a combination of letters 
for a name, as will be certain not to 
suggest to the reader, the sounds 
which compose the real one. And 
examples of this sort might be quo- 
ted by hundreds from any “ univer. 
sal gazetteer.” 

How many students, or even 
teachers of geography, know with 
any certainty what sounds are repre- 
sented by the vowels, even in the four 
great languages of Modern Europe? 
How many know what is meant by 
LI, at the beginning of Welch and 
Spanish names ; or whether any dis- 
tinction is to be made in the sounds 
given to the letters, when occurring 
in names of one or the other coun- 
try? (e. g. Llanelly in Wales and 
Llerena in Spain.) How large a 
portion of English readers would 
give to the following names, such 
sounds, that, were they to hear the 
real ones, they would recognize 
them asthesame? Csaba, Szarvas, 
Nagy Karoly, towns in Hungary; 
Liusne, a river in Sweden ; Oaxaca, 
a town, and Hiaqui, a river in Mex- 
ico; Tuy in Spain; Nismes, Sois- 
sons, Quimper, Auxerre in France; 
Lough Neugh, a lake in Ireland. 

Now it is to no purpose, to leave 
the scholar unaided, or to teach him 
directly, to pronounce these, and 
thousands of similar names, as they 
are spelled, giving to the letters 
the same sound which they repre- 
sent in our language. Some of them 
can not be thus pronounced. Not 
that there is any difficulty in uttering 
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the sounds represented by the let- 
ters in the several languages in 
which the names occur, but that the 
combinations of letters which are 
found in some of these, can not be 
uttered by the speakers of any lan- 
guage, if the letters represent the 
same sounds which they do in Eng- 
lish. ‘The difficulty in the pronun- 
ciation of what are sometimes called 
jaw-breaking names, generally arises 
from the fact, that the reader (very 
innocently if he has nothing to teach 
him better) attempts to utter them, 
giving the letters the sounds which 
they have in his own language. 
Let him be taught the real sounds 
which the letters represent, and he 
will pronounce them without any 
violence to the organs of articula- 
tion. Then again the same letters 
have different sounds in English. 
Which shall be chosen in cases 
where a foreign spelling could be 
pronounced? We must adopt some 
standard even if we confine our- 
selves to the analogy of our own 
language. And if we must give 
ourselves the trouble of adopting 
any rule, why not that of pronoun- 
cing them as they were designed to 
be in the places where they belong ? 
In short, why should it not be as 
much a part of the pupil’s lesson in 
geography to learn the name of a 
city exactly, as to learn the number 
of its inhabitants ? And why should 
not the author of a geography, or 
gazetteer, be held responsible for 
telling his readers what sounds to 
give to names as he spells them, as 
much as for any other needed infor- 
mation? ‘To give to all the names 
occurring in a geography, or gazet- 
leer, the most elegant or approved 
pronounciation, is indeed a task at- 
tended with much difficulty, and re- 
quiring more observation, and the 
exercise of a more cultivated and 
discriminating judgment than all 
book-makers possess. Yet let it 

ome a custom with us, to con- 
demn and reject books character- 
ized by deficiency in these and sim- 
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ilar particulars, and they will soon 
cease to be manufactured, and we 
shall be spared the pernicious con- 
sequences which have been inflicted 
upon us already by the use of such 
blind guides to knowledge. A fixed 
and elegant pronunciation of geo- 
graphical names, is, in most cases, 
no more difficult to acquire, with 
the proper helps in the outset, than 
one that is variable, inconsistent 
and slovenly. But while the great 
mass of scholars and readers are 
as ill-provided as they have been, 
hitherto, with either books or teach- 
ers to inform them what such a pro- 
nunciation is, it is not surprising that 
there should be so great an amount 
of inaccuracy and apparent careless- 
ness. A friend tells us an incident, 
occurring in his own experience, 
well illustrating the extent to which 
instruction, in this matter, is needed 
by those who make some preten- 
sions to teaching the mysteries of 
* speaking and writing the English 
language with propriety.” A teach- 
er, being under examination pre- 
paratory to taking charge of a dis- 
trict school, was questioned, as the 
law directs, in the elements of his- 
tory, and he named among others 
as having been kings of Egypt, 
Peterléemy, (Ptolemy.) This cer- 
tainly is not more wide of the mark 
than many varieties of sounds which 
we have heard tortured out of that 
well known name, ))’Aubigné. The 
following are by no means all that 
could be given—Do-béen, Dob-bin, 
De-aw-bin, Daw-big-ny, Dob-bin-a. 
And it is not the teacher of the com- 
mon school and his pupils alone, 
who treat this, and other names, 
with such barbarity. Men of * liber- 
al education,” traveled clergymen, 
popular lecturers, public speakers 
of every grade of distinction, may 
be heard on all occasions, thus vary- 
ing as far from each other and from 
themselves as from propriety, in the 
pronunciation of names of the most 
frequent occurrence. And if those, 
from whom others are to learn the 
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rules of taste and criticism, as well 
as the precepts of wisdom, may be 
allowed in one important particular, 
to set the laws of taste and refine- 
ment at defiance, it can not be ex- 
pected that the humble pedagogue, 
in the district school, will do other- 
wise than follow their example. 
His pupils in geography must also 
be expected to pronounce the names 
in their lessons in any manner that 
may best suit their carelessness, or 
their convenience. And when they 
attain to manhood, and themselves, 
in some instances, become public 
speakers, will they unlearn their 
coarse and inaccurate pronunciation, 
or, as many do, take pride in per- 
sisting in it? 

Public speakers may, indced, as 
some do, counteract a part of the 
influence which flows from their ex- 
ample in this respect, by affecting 
to know and to care nothing about 
accuracy in a thing “so trifling” as 
the pronunciation of foreign names. 
But when many of these names are 
of such frequent occurrence as to 
become household words, and when 
public speakers must be called upon 
to utter them in some manner, often- 
er than they will, many authorized 
words of our language, of the pro- 
nunciation of which they would be 
ashamed to own themselves igno- 
rant, then certainly all the argu- 
ments that can be urged in favor of 
attaining a uniform and elegant pro- 
nunciation of common words, will 
apply to the pronunciation of proper 
names. The clergyman who at- 
tempts to give his hearers an ac- 
count of the operations at various 
missionary stations in the world ; the 
lecturer who brings before a Ly- 
ceum or Young Men’s Institute, a 
striking period in the history of 
some nation, or of the world, ought 
indeed to be more careful to give 
the best and most approved pronun- 
ciation of the names of persons and 
places that come under review, than 
of mere common words. For the 
latter can be learned from a thou- 
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sand sources; with the former, the 
speaker is justly expected to be, at 
least, a little more familiar than his 
hearers, or he should not have chosen 
such a subject of discourse. 
Considerations such as have been 
presented, lead us to regard the ap- 
pearance of the work, whose title 
is connected with this article, with 
no little satisfaction. And it would 
not detract materially from our sat- 
isfaction, should the book not be 
found fully to supply the existing 
deficiency in the kind of informa- 
tion which it is designed to furnish, 
Where the work is so much needed, 
or where its successful execution 
requires the collection of so many 
isolated facts, many of them not ea- 
sy to obtain, and the exercise of a 
judgment so well balanced, it is 
something to have made a begin- 
ning. Not that in our estimation, 
the author of this work and his 
twenty-seven coadjutors and advi- 
sers, have on/y made a beginning, 
It were well if all books of refer- 
ence were as correct and satisfacto- 
ry, in the kind of information which 
they profess to give, on subjects al- 
ready written upon by many others, 
as this is, in the new and difficult 
task of establishing something like 
system in the pronunciation of prop- 
ernames. It would be slight praise, 
to say that it is the best work of the 
kind in ourlanguage. For we know 
of no other in existence whose chief 
design is to teach the pronunciation 
of geographical names. ‘The Penny 
Cyclopadia, the best work for refer- 
ence in geography that we have in 
our language, gives nothing but the 
accent, and so much, only to a part 
of the names. - And that, it must be 
admitted, is but a smail part of what 
the general reader needs. Mr. Bald- 
win in all cases where there would 
be a chance for doubt, inserts a sep- 
arate pronouncing word, after the 
manner of Walker, with the accent, 
the sounds of the vowels, and when 
necessary, of the consonants, indi- 
cated by a system of figures and 
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signs, which is fully explained if 


the introduction. ‘The retder who 
has no acquaintance with the mod- 
ern languages of Europe, and who 
has been repeatedly perplexed, to 
know what sounds to give many 
names, which he is constantly meet- 
ing in the public prints, will readily 
regard the Introduction worth the 
rice of the book. For by a care- 
ful study of that alone, he will be 
enabled to give a correct pronuncia- 
tion in hundreds of instances, where 
without some such aid, there would 
be no chance of his attaining pro- 
priety. And few will be prepared 
to do justice to the work itself, with- 
out examining the Introduction with 
much care. We wish that many 
would do so. And if any can show 
that the work, taken together, is an 
unsuitable standard, let them fur- 
nish us with a better, or at least 
point out the defects of this, and 
then we shall be in the way of at- 
taining something like order and 
uniformity, where now all is confu- 
sion and contradiction. 

It would be hardly possible on 
such a subject to give complete sat- 
isfaction to all, in all particulars. 
We wish however that school-teach- 
ers, clergymen, public speakers, 
persons of any pretensions to taste 
or intelligence, would afford the 
book, such as it is, a prominent 
place on their tables, and give it the 
honor, or rather the justice, of a 
frequent consultation; and if, in 
practice, they depart from its de- 
cisions, let them see to it that they 
have better reasons than caprice or 
negligence for doingso. Anything, 
anything but this unsystematic, dis- 
torting, jaw-breaking pronunciation 
of foreign names, which we now hear. 
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The instances in which names are 
in a transition state, from a foreign 
to an anglicized pronunciation, are 
those where there will be the most 
ground for difference of opinion. 
Some, like France, Italy, are irrevo- 
cably English, both in spelling and 
in pronunciation, however better it 
may have been in the outset to have 
retained the native. But in refer- 
ence to others, there must be the 
same ground for disagreement, that 
there is in reference to some words 
recently introduced from other lan- 
guages, sometimes retaining, in part 
or in whole, and sometimes not 
retaining, the original pronuncia- 
tion, according to the taste of in- 
dividual speakers. On this point, 
we are glad to find that the author 
of this work is disposed to take a 
judicious medium. His standard is 
the usage of the best speakers. 
And that they may be best, for au- 
thority on these disputed points, they 
must have ** given particular alien- 
tion to the subject of pronunciation.” 

It is not necessary however to ex- 
tend this article, to criticize or to 
commend the book itself. It needs 
no recommendation from us. Our 
chief design in the outset, was, to 
turn the attention of teachers, pub- 
lic speakers, and professional men 
in general, to the subject of the pro- 
nunciation of proper names. And 
we would hope that it may receive 
so much attention from those who 
are most competent to reform the 
present barbarous usages in this re- 
spect, as that ere long, it will be 
thought as necessary to teach the 
scholar a correct and uniform pro- 
nunciation of the names in his geog- 
raphy, as of the words in his read- 
ing-book. 
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TORREY'S TRANSLATPMON OF NEANDER.* 


Tuis volume embraces a history 
of the Christian Religion and Church 
in the three first centuries. ‘The 
introduction treats of the condition 
of the world, Roman, Greek and 
Jewish, at the Christian era. The 
main body of the work is divided in- 
to four sections, in which are con- 
sidered the relations of the church 
to the unevangelized world ; the con- 
stitution of the church; church dis- 
cipline and schisms; Christian life, 
worship, and the history of the doc- 
trines of Christianity. 

The reputation of Neander as an 
ecclesiastical historian, and the ac- 
knowledged qualifications of his 
translator, have secured in advance 
for the work a cordial welcome to 
our libraries of theological literature. 
When we consider the difficulty of 
rendering into English the idioms 
of the German language with which 
this work abounds, and the familiar 
knowledge of German philosophy 
essential to a quick and nice per- 
ception of the meaning of the author 
in ‘many passages, we are not dis- 
posed to be hypercritical in our esti- 
mate of the merits of this translation. 
It was an arduous undertaking—one 
from which our best German schol- 
ars might reasonably shrink—to give 
this history to the English reader, 
owing to the philosophical style of 
the author, so unlike the simplicity 
which characterized the German 
writers of the last century. That 
Mr. Torrey has failed to present the 
original in a simple English cos- 
tume, is hardly discreditable to him. 





* General History of the Christian Re- 
ligion and Church: from the German of 
Dr. Augustus Neander. Translated from 
the second and improved edition, by Jo- 
- Torrey, Professor of Moral and In- 
tellectual Philosophy in the University of 
Vermont. Volume First: comprising the 


first great division of the History. Bos- 
ton: Crocker & Brewster. 
Wiley & Putnam. 1847. 


ondon : 


We do.bt. whether it is possible to 
give a complete representation of 
the work in our language. Yet this 
will not excuse the servility of a lit. 
eral translation, in many cases trans. 
ferring the German idiom, where 
the sense might have been express. 
ed more perspicuously in pure 
English. A single example may 
suggest a class of improvements 
which if thoroughly carried out in 
a future edition, would relieve the 
heaviness of the style, and give a 
finish to the work to which it is just. 
ly entitled for its solid merits. Ip 
the sentence (p. 100): “ He was of 
the opinion that open contempt of 
the Roman ceremonies, open resis- 
tance to the laws of the empire, 
could not be suffered, in any case, 
to go unpunished, even though no 
act was connected with it of a mor- 
ally punishable nature’’—the sense 
of the last clause might have been 
given, in better taste, and more lu- 
cidly, in these words—even though 
it was connected with no act which 
in amoral point of view deserved 
punishment. While we think this 
translation deserves to be commend- 
ed for its fidelity to the original, and 
the general correctness of the style, 
it is not above the common reproach 
of this class of writings, carrying on 
every page the indubitable marks of 
a foreign tongue. The following is 
a specimen of the German character 
of a large part of the work: “ And 
necessarily connected with the faith 
in a holy God, was the recognition 
of a holy law as the rule of life, was 
the consciousness of the opposition 
between holiness and sin—a con- 
sciousness, which, at the esthetic 
position held by Nature—religion, 
though it occasionally flashed out 
in single gleams, yet could not be 
evolved with the same strength, 
clearness and constancy.”—p. 39. 
In all such passages we should much 
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prefer a less strict adherence to the did estimate of their arguments— 
Jetter of the original, and, instead of and a courteous bearing in all cor- 
it, an independent enunciation of respondence and discussions with 
the same ideas in a style purely them. ‘This spirit, so honorable to 
English. We are aware that this Christianity, and so necessary to the 
method of translation would have triumph of truth in all religious con- 
added immeasurably to the labor of troversies, will prevail just so fast 
the work, yet in no other way, if at and so far as a knowledge of eccle- 
all, can the philosophical Neander  siastical and dogmatic history shall 
be made a popular author to English keep pace with the prevalence of 
readers. ‘This translation, how- Christian principle. 
ever, is superior in every pointof | Our attention has been directed 
view to that of the first edition by particularly to Section Second, on 
Rose, and will probably find no the Constitution of the Church ; and 
competitor in the American market. we know of no better way of com- 
We should depart too far from our mending the work to the favor of 
character, as reviewers of thoughts our readers, than by furnishing them 
rather than words, if we were to pur- with some extracts which exhibit a 
sue at length this minute criticism. striking coincidence of views with 
We allude to the subject in the con- those which have been advocated in 
yiction that our mother tongue iscor- the New Englander. It is one of 
rupted by the importation of foreign the hopeful signs of the age that the 
idioms in translations, and in the ori- most learned ecclesiastical histo- 
ginal writings of that class of scho!- rians of modern times, in a country 
ars who are more familiar with the where a kind of Presbyterianism is 
authors of continental Europe, than established by law, give their united 
with the English classics. suffrages for Congregationalism, as 
We are glad to have “helps” the primitive and apostolic system 
to the study of the history of reli- of church order. re 
gion multiplied in our country. In the first age of Christianity 
They are not only important as a there was no distinction of orders in 
necessary part of the equipment of the church. All the members were 
every minister of Christ, in this age brethren on a footing of perfect 
of conflict with error, but the best equality. There were organized 
means of forming broad, discrimi- Communities of believers, with offi- 
nating and just views of all reli- Cers to direct their affairs for the 
gious opinions. ‘The more widely ©ommon interest; but these officers 
a knowledge of sacred history is stood in the same relation to the 
diffused, the less exposed will man- churches which civil rulers elected 
kind be to delusion from new edi- by a free people sustain to the state. 
tions of old errors, and less likely ‘They were not an order of priests, 
will controvertists be to engage with Or in any way distinguished from 
unbecoming heat and acrimony in other Christians except as organs of 
defense of their favorite creeds. the several communities to which 
There is a true liberality of mind they belonged. These views are 
—not akin to hostility to the truth fully unfolded by Neander, particu- 
—not implying indifference to the arly in the following passages : 
sentiments of mankind—but found- “What Moses expressed as a wish, 


ed in a minute knowledge of the that the Spirit of God might rest upon 
speculations and schaiieal ‘elleuet - — S mgr =. 7 see" 

ion oO hat whic was to De realize 
of every Christian body—prompt- through Christ. By him was instituted a 
ing to a generous treatment of fellowship of divine life, which, proceed- 


a! ing from the equal and equally immediate 
other sects—to a free acknowledg- relation of all to the one God, as the di- 


ment of their merits—to a can- ine source of life to all, removed those 


Vor. V. 61 
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boundaries within which, at the Old Tes- 
tament position, the development of the 
higher life was still confined; and hence 
the fellowship thus derived, essentially 
distinguishes itself from the constitution 
of all previously existing religious socie- 
ties. There could be no longer a priestly 
or prophetic office, constituted to serve as 
a medium for the propagation and devel- 
opment of the kingdom of God, on which 
office the religious consciousness of the 
community was to be dependent. Such 
a guild of” priests as existed in the pre- 
vious systems of religion, empowered to 
guide other men, who remained, as it 
were, ina state of religious pupilage ; hav- 
ing the exclusive care of providing for 
their religious wants, and serving as me- 
diators, by whom all other men must first 
be placed in connection with God and 
divine things; sucha priestly caste could 
find no place within Christianity. In re- 
moving out of the way that which sepa- 
rated men from God, in communicating 
to all the sume fellowship with God, 
Christ also removed the barrier which 
had hitherto divided men from one an- 
other. Christ, the Prophet and High 
Priest for entire humanity, was the end 
of the prophetic office and of the priest- 
hood. There was now the same High 
Priest and Mediator for all, through whom 
all, become reconciled and united with 
God, are themselves made a priestly and 
spiritual race."’ * * * * “So, too, the ad- 
vancement of God's kingdom in general 
and in particular, the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity among the heathens and the good 
of each particular community, was now 
to be, not the duty of one select class of 
Christians alone, but the most immediate 
concern of each individual. Every one, 
from the position assigned him by the in- 
visible Head of the church, should codp- 
erate in promoting this object by the spe- 
cial gifts which God has bestowed on 
him,—gifts grounded in his peculiar na- 
ture, but that nature renewed and enno- 
bled by the Holy Spirit. There was no 
distinction here of spiritual and secular.” 
—pp. 179, 180. 

“In this view of it, the New Testa- 
ment idea of the charisma becomes im- 

rtant; the charisma, by which is desig- 
nated the individuality and diversity in 
the operations of the Spirit that quickens 
all, as contradistinguished from that which 
in all is the same; the peculiar kind and 
manner or form of the activity of that 
common principle, so far as it is condi- 
tioned by the peculiar natural character- 
istics of each individual. Just as the 
unity of that higher Spirit must reveal it- 
self in the manifoldness of the charisma- 
ta, so must all these peculiarities, quick- 
ened by the same Spirit, serve as organs, 
mutually helping each other for one com- 
mon end, the edification of the church. 
We understand edification here, accord- 
ing to the general and original sense of 


the term in the writings of St. Paul, as 
referring to the advancement and devel. 
opment, from its common ground, of the 
entire life of the church-community. The 
edification of the church, in this sense 
was the common work of all. Even ed. 
ification by the word was not assigned 
exclusively to one individual; but every 
man who felt the inward call to it, mighit 
give utterance to the word in the assem- 
bled church.”’—p. 181. 


On the subject of the organiza. 
tion and government of the primi- 
tive churches, the following passa. 
ges are decisive. 


** As the inner fellowship of divine life 
introduced by Christianity strove, how. 
ever, from the beginning, to exhibit itself 
in an outward fellowship, it must neces- 
sarily appropriate to itself some determi- 
nate form, answering to its own essence, 
a form in which this union could appear 
and shape itself as a spiritual body; be- 
cause without such form no association, 
for whatever purpose, can have actual be- 
ing and subsistence. To this end, a cer- 
tain organization was necessary; a cer- 
tain relative superordination and subor- 
dination of the different members, ac- 
cording to the different positions assigned 
them in reference to the whole; a certain 
guidance and direction of the common 
concerns, and therefore separation of or- 
gans destined for that particular end. 
And this stands in no manner of contra- 
diction with what we asserted respecting 
the essential character of Christianity and 
the fellowship grounded therein, and re- 
specting the mutual relations of Chris- 
tans to each other. On the contrary, the 
natural relation of members to one an- 
other points already to such an organic 
form in the constitution of the communi- 
ty as a necessary thing. For, as there 
were individualities of character predom- 
inantly productive, and others of a more 
receptive bent; as there were those pre- 
eminently calculated to guide and rule; 
and, as the Christian life shaped itself af- 
ter the form of these natural peculiarities, 
which it ennobled—the natural talent be- 
ing elevated to a charisma—the result 
was, that some members of the commu- 
nity would come to be possessed of the 

ift which is designated in the epistles of 
St. Paul as the x4gicua x Begricews (govern- 
ments). This mutual relation of gifts, 
grounded in the natural talents of indi- 
viduals, pointed to a corresponding post- 
tion of the several members of the com- 
munity in their relation to one another. 
The x4g'cua wBegvicems required a corres 

onding office, the fitness for which had 
feos conferred by that gift, in the organt- 
zation of the church. This was a whole, 
composed of equal members, all the mem- 
bers being but organs of the community, 


as this was the body quickened by the 
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Spirit of Christ. All these members, as 
organs of the whole and of the one Spirit 
which gave it life, were to codperate, 
each in his appropriate place, for the com 
mon end; and some of the members act- 
ed, in this organization of parts, as the 

éminently guiding ones. Butit could 
ardly work itself out in a natural way 
from the essence of the Christian life and 
of Christian fellowship, that this guidance 
should be placed in the hands of only one 
edividual The monarchical form of gov- 
ernment was not suited to the Christian 
community of spirit.” 

“The Apostles stood to the collective 
body of Christians in a relation which 
corresponded only to eal snag | posi- 
tion in the development of the church, 
and which, for that very reason, could 
not be transferred to another office ; since 
they alone were to be the bearers of 
Christ's word and spirit for all ages; the 
chosen witnesses of his personal appear- 
ance and ministry, of his resurrection toa 
new and more glorious state of being ; the 
necessary intermediate links by which the 
whole church was connected with Christ. 
This was a relation of dependence and 
subordination, grounded in the nature of 
the historical development, which could 
not be repeated. And these Apostles 
themselves, to whom this position in the 
guidance of the church belonged, how 
far were they from any thought of exer- 
cising a constraining preponderance in its 
affairs, to lord it over the faith, of which 
the foundation had once been laid, and 
which was now to develop itself with 
freedom, and give shape to everything by 
its own inherent power alone! How 
wuch respect they showed for the free de- 
velopment of the collective body! They 
endeavored to gain the free codperation 
ofthe communities in all the affairs which 
concerned those communities—a point on 
which we shall speak more particularly 
hereafier. Peter and John place them- 
selves in their epistles in the same class 
with other presiding officers of the com- 
munities, instead of claiming a place abore 
them as general rulers of the church. 
How difficult it might be to find in the 
communities an individual uniting in him- 
self all the qualifications for guiding the 
iffairs of the body, and who alone pos- 
sessed the confidence of all! How much 
easier to find in every community several 
fathers of families, whose peculiarities to- 
gether might supply the deficiencies of 
each as an individual, one of whom might 
enjoy the most confidence in this, and the 
other in that class of the community, and 
who together therefore might be qualified 
for such a function. Monarchy in spirit- 
ual things dues not harmonize with the 
spirit of Christianity ; for this points eve- 
ty where to the feeling of a mutual need 
of help, to the necessity and to the great 
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advantage as well of common counsel as 
of common prayer.’’"—pp. 182, 183, 184. 

The author then proceeds to show 
that the guidance of the affairs be- 
longing io the common interest, was 
in fact committed to a board of el- 
ders or bishops, after the model of 
the synagogue; for these names 
were at first altogether synonymous 
and used interchangeably. These 
ruling elders or bishops, had not the 
office of teaching committed exclu- 
sively to them. All the brethren of 
the church had originally the right 
of speaking in the Christian assem- 
blies, and those who had the “ gift 
of teaching,” were not of course 
governors of the church. 


“These presbyters or bishops then, as 
we may call the same functionaries con- 
idseolenies different points of view, had 
the general superintendence of the com- 
munities, the direction of all affairs per- 
taining to the common interest; but the 
afice of teaching was not committed ex- 
clusively to them; for, as we have re- 
marked above, all Christians, originally, 
had the right of pouring out their hearts 
before the brethren, and of speaking for 
their edification, in the public assemblies. 
It does not follow, however, from this, 
that all the members of a community 
were fitted for the ordinary and regular 
office of teaching.’ * * * * Care 
was to be taken, therefore, that along 
with those utterances of extraordinary 
inspiration, to be connected with no 
particular function, there should never 
fail to be in the communities such as were 
qualified to satisfy the need of knowledge, 
men capable of unfolding and of defend- 
ing for them Christian truth: the function 
denoted by the Adyos yuooms and the xagio- 
ua didacnakias. This latter presupposed a 
certain previous cultivation of the under- 
standing, a power of clear and discrimi- 
nating thought, a certain gifi of commu- 
nication ; all which, ifonce present, when 
quickened by the ageney of the Holy 
Spirit, became a charisma of this kind. 
Such as possessed this charisma, were on 
that account fitted to take care for the 
continual preservation of sound doctrine 
in the community and for the establish- 
ment and furtherance of Christian know- 
ledge, without excluding the coéperation 
of the rest, who were at liberty to assist, 
each from his own position, and accord- 
ing to the particular gift which might be- 
long to him. Hence, in the apostolic age, 
the gift of teaching, xagicua didacxad.as, 
and the order of teachers, 5:d4cxako1, who 
were distinguished by this gift, are rep- 
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resented as constituting an entirely dis- 
tinct function and order. All the mem- 
bers of a community might, at particular 
seasons, feel the impulse to address the 
assembled brethren, or to break forth be- 
fore them in acts of invocation or praise 
to their God ; but only a few possessed that 
xazioua didacxadias, and were didacuahos, 

“It is clear of itself, however, that this 
faculty of teaching is a thing quite dis- 
tinct from a talent for admiuistering the 
eutward concerns of the community, the 
xapicua wBegvicms. which was particularly 
required for the office of assessor in the 
church council, the office of presbyter or 
bishop. These gifis, so different in their 
kind, could not always be united in the 
same individual. In the early apostolic 
ehurch, to which all arbitrary and idle 
distinctions of rank were so alien, and 
where every office was considered simply 
with reference to the end it was to sub- 
serve and circumscribed by an inner ne- 
cessity, the function of teaching and that 
of church government, the function of a 
d:dacxuados and that of a romhy, as also the 
gifts requisite for both, were hence also 
originally distinguished and held separate 
from each other. 

“In the unfolding of these relations, it 
is necessary to distinguish different steps, 
or stages; and we should not be warrant- 
ed in assuming, as the original form, eve- 
ry thing which we find in the later por- 
tions of the apostolic times. The historic 
progress itself must have introduced ma- 
ny changes; and it would be a mistake if 
we supposed that every arrangement in 
the communities when St. Paul wrote his 
last epistles remained the same as when 
he sent the first. Thus, with regard to 
the ministration of doctrine, the fullow- 
ing gradations are to be distinguished in 
the progressive development. 1. It oc- 
curred naturally that individuals, quali- 
fied for it by previous cultivation of mind, 
were, by virtue of this qualification, par- 
ticularly called to the regular dispensation 
ef doctrine. 2. Such persons were com- 
monly ordained and set apart as teachers 
ofthe echarch. 3. The functions of church- 
teacher and of elder became more closely 
connected with each other. It must have 
been held a salutary thing, tending to the 
good order and quiet of the communities, 
that among their presiding officers there 
should be also those who possessed the 
talent for administering the office of teach- 
ing.—pp- 186,187, 133. 


Besides the ruling and teaching 
elders of the apostolic age, “ we 
find,” says Neander, 


“Only one other church office in the 
apostolic age, that of deacons. The du- 
ties of this office were from the begin- 
ning simply external, as it was instituted 
in the first place, according to Acts vi, to 


assist in the distribution of alms. The 
eare of providing for the poor and sick of 
the communities, to which many other 
external duties were afterwards added, 
devolved particularly on this office. Be. 
sides the deacons, there were appointed 
also deaconesses, for the female portion 
of the communities, because the free ac- 
cess of men to the female sex, especial] 

in the East, where custom demanded so 
careful a separation of the sexes, might 
excite suspicion and give offense. If the 
women, in conformity with their natural 
destination, were excluded from the offi- 
ces of teaching and church government, 
yet the peculiar qualifications of the sex 
were now claimed, in this way, as peeu- 
liar gifts for the service of the communi- 
ties. By means of such deaconesses, the 
gospel could be introduced into the bosom 
of families, where, owing to the customs 
of the East, no man could gain admit- 
tance. ‘They were also bound, as Chris. 
tian wives and mothers of tried experi- 
ence in all the relations of their sex, to 
assist the younger women of their com- 
munities with their counsel and encour- 
agement.’’—p. 188. 


As regards the election of church 
officers, our author thinks there isa 
want of information sufficient to en- 
able us to decide with absolute cer- 
tainty. He thus gives us his opinion. 


‘© As in the institution of deacons the 
Apostles left the choice to the communi- 
ties themselves, and as the same was the 
case in the choice of deputies to attend 
the Apostles in the name of the commn- 
nities, (1 Corinth. 8: 19,) we might argue 
thata similar course would be pursued in 
filling other offices of the church. Yet 
it may be that in many cases the Apostles 
themselves, where they could not as yet 
have sufficient confidence in the spirit of 
the first new communities, conferred the 
important office of presbyters on such as 
in their own judgment, under the light 
of the Divine Spirit, appeared to be the 
fittest persons. Their clioice would, more- 
over, deserve in the highest degree the 
confidence of the communities, (comp. 
Acts 14: 13; Titus 1: 5;) although when 
St. Paul empowers Titus to set presiding 
officers over the communities who pos 
sessed the requisite qualifications, this cur- 
cumstance decides nothing as to the mode 
of choice, nor is a choice by the commu- 
nity itself thereby necessarily excluded. 
The regular course seems to have been 
this: the church offices were entrusted in 
preference to the first converts of the 
communities, provided that in other re- 
spects they possessed the requisite quall- 
fications. (1 Corinth. 6: 15.) Clement 
of Rome cites the following rule, as one 
which had been handed down from the 
Apostles, relative to the appointment to 
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church offices ; ‘ that they should be filled, 
according to the judgment of approved 
men, with the consent of the whole commu- 
nity. It may have been the — 
tice for the presbyters themselves, in 
case of a vacancy, to propose another to 
the community in place of the person de- 
ceased, and leave it to the whole body 
either to approve or decline their selec- 
tion for reasons assigned. Where asking 
for the assent of the community had not 
et become a mere formality, this mode 
of filling church offices had the salutar 
effect of causing the votes of the majori- 
ty to be guided by those capable of judg- 
ing, and of suppressing divisions; while 
at the same time no one was obtruded on 
the community who would not be wel- 
come to their hearts.’’—p. 189. 
“In respect to the leutiah to church 
offices, the ancient principle was still ad- 
hered to, that the consent of the commu- 
nity was necessary to the validity of eve- 
ry such election, and each one was at lib- 
erty to offer reasons against it. The em- 
ror Alexander Severus was aware of 
this regulation in the Christian church, 
and referred to it when he was wishing 
to introduce a similar practice in the ap- 
intment to civil offices in the provinces. 
When the bishop Cyprian of Carthage, 
while separated from his community by 
the persecution, proceeded to nominate to 
church offices, individuals about his per- 
son, who had distinguished themselves in 
the trials of the time, he excused this ar- 
bitrary procedure, to which necessity com- 
pelled him, both to the laity and to the 
clergy, writing to them as follows: *‘ We 
are used to call you together for counsel 
whenever any are to be consecrated to sa- 
cred offices, and to weigh the character 
and claims of each candidate in common 
deliberation.’ ’’—p. 199. 


The powers of the elders were limit- 
ed. The management of the common 
affairs belonged to the entire commu- 
nities, and not to the officers alone. 


* As regards the relation in which these 
presbyters stood to the communities, they 
were not designed to exercise absolute 
authority, but to act as presiding officers 
and guides of an ecclesiastical republic ; 
to conduct all things with the codperation 
of the communities as their ministers, and 
Not their masters. So the Apostles re- 
garded this relation when they addressed 
their epistles, which treat not barely of 
matters of doctrine but of things relating 
to the life and discipline of the church, 
not to the presiding officers of the com- 
Munities alone, but to the entire commu- 
Mites. In the instance where the Apos- 

le Paul pronounces a sentence of excom- 
munication from the fellowship of the 
church, he conceives himself united in 
spirit with the whole community, (1 Co- 
tinth, 5: 4,) assuming that regularly, in 
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a matter of such common concern, the 
participation of the whole community 
was required.”’—pp. 189, 190. 


Such, according to our author, 
was the original constitution of the 
church. All its members were con- 
secrated to God, a royal priesthood, 
a peculiar people. All were com- 
missioned to publish the word of 
God, and to employ their natural 
and spiritual gifts in the work of 
evangelizing the world. All were 
authorized to preach the gospel, and 
to administer the sacraments. ‘Those 
who were miraculously gifted to 
serve the church either as teachers 
or rulers, were not masters, but ser- 
vants of the church. ‘There was no 
order of men distinguished by a 
character peculiarly sacred—no ho- 
ly office, the incumbents of which 
were set apart from all secular avo- 
cations, and consecrated, as a priest- 
hood, to the sole service of religion. 
For all Christians were to be wholly 
devoted to God. The officers of 
the church were not its lawgivers, 
nor absolute rulers, but subordinate 
to the will of the community. Hav- 
ing thus shown conclusively that the 
system of church order in the apos- 
tolic age, was substantially the same 
with the Congregational system of 
this day, our author traces step by 
step the departures of the church 
from this primitive simplicity, and 
the origin of the ecclesiastical des- 
potisms of after ages. Not one of 
all these hierarchies of the Chris- 
tian world is sanctioned by apostolic 
usage; yet all of them without ex- 
ception arrogate to themselves this 
distinction, and some of them claim 
an exclusive authority. And _ this 
exclusiveness, looking with a super- 
cilious frown upon all dissent, and 
regarding with a superstitious horror 
the slightest rent in the external fab- 
ric of Christianity, is itself the chief 
cause of schism, the most potent 
and the most obstinate element of 
disaffection, disunion and discord in 
the Christian church. May the in- 
creasing light of the nineteenth cen- 
tury effectually dispel this darkness. 
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We have read with pleasure and 
a degree of admiration, a Poem, by 
Phinehas Robinson, A.M., of Wash- 
ingtonville, Orange Co., N. Y., enti- 
tled, ImmMortaLity; the scene of 
which is laid in Judea at midnight, 
afier the burial of the Savior, and 
extends through a succession of 
events, recorded by the sacred his- 
torians, to his ascension into heaven. 
We admire the purity of thought 
and simplicity of style that adorn 
every page—the perfect freedom 
of both the thought and the style 
from every extravagance. We ad- 
mire the success which has crowned 
the bold attempt to bring the prin- 
cipal events in the life of Christ 
within the domain of poetry. It re- 
quired a direct answer to the fol- 
lowing invocation for divine aid, with 
which the poem opens, as well as 
natural gifts and a cultivated taste, 
to execute, in a faultless style, so 
difficult a task. 


= —— Source of wisdom, goodness, 
ove, 
Great beyond thought, and kind beyond 
compare, 
Stooping to view an angel's flight above, 
Yet shghting not the mote that floats in air ; 
Atoms minute are not beneath ‘Thy care, 
Nor rolling worlds above Thy full control ; 
All things alike thy condescension share,— 
The senseless clod, the never-dying soul, 
a wes smallest part, and its stupendous 
whole. 


** May I not seek thy favor, and implore 
Thy smile to cheer me, and Thy hand to 
guide ? 
The love Thou hast revealed, none can ex- 
lore, 
Of ail the ranks that fill creation wide ; 
What, since Thine own beloved Sun has 


died, 

What gift, what favor, canst thou now with- 
wld, 

From those who, fleeing to His bleeding side, 

Find pardon—purchased not with gems, or 
old? 


Oh! then give grace to one who would that 
love unfold! 


“T fain would sing of Him who left His throne 
In highest heaven, to robe Himself in clay, 
Bear our deep sorrows, for our sins atone, 
Lie in the grave, scatter death's gloom 
away 


And pour upon our path eternal day! 


Wilt thou not deign to guide my thoughts 
aright, 

And, breathing on my heart, inspire my lay ? 
Oh! scatter rey | cloud that dims my sight, 
Reveal celestial Truth arrayed in Thy own 

light! 


“To roll these numbers down the stream of 


time, 

Making sweet Music echoed back by Fame 
In thrilling tones pervading every clime, 

And wehoning homage toa deathless name, 

”"T'were wrong to wish.—Earth’s glory ends 

in shame ! 
And yet to kindle admiration high, 

For Him who, on love's errand, hither came, 
Upheld by Thee I now would fondly try, 
Oh! let His name be loved, should my own 

memory die!” 


The American Tract Society has 
lately published a new edition of 
D’Aubigné’s History of the Refor- 
mation, translated by H. White, 
B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and revised line by line and word 
by word, by the Author, expressly 
for that Society. The work is exe- 
cuted in handsome style, and sold at 
the very low price of $1 50. The 
same Society have also published a 
volume on the internal evidences of 
Christianity, entitled, * The Bible 
not of Man,” by Gardiner Spring, 
D.D., one of the best arguments in 
our language, for popular use, writ- 
ten in an elegant, clear and forcible 
style. 

Mr. George Vinton, 26 John street, 
New York, has commenced the pub- 
lication of an entirely new transla- 
tion of THE works oF JosePuus, by 
Rozsert Trait, D.D., M.R.LA., 
&c. &c., with Notes and Explana- 
tory Essays, by Isaac Tayzor, of 
Ongar. ‘The work is to be illustra- 
ted by above a hundred Steet Ev- 
GRAVINGS of the scenes of the His- 
tory, with highly finished medallion 
heads of the personages mentioned 
by Josephus from authentic sources. 
The publication of this edition, we 
are told, is designed to afford assis- 
tance to the bereaved family of the 
lamented author, who having devo- 
ted his fortune to the relief of the 
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distresses of Ireland, finally fell a 
sacrifice to his exertions in the cause 
of mercy and Christian philanthropy. 
Part 1, in large 8vo, has just ap- 
ared—price one dollar. 

Pratt, Woodford & Co., New 
York, have issued a work by J. L. 
Comstock, M.D., entitled, “ Ele- 
ments of Geology, including Fossil 
Botany and Palwontology—a popu- 
jar treatise on the most interesting 
parts of the science, designed for 
the use of schools and general read- 
ers.’ This is not a new edition of 
a work by the same author, publish- 
ed in 1834, but is substantially a 
new book, embracing the improve- 
ments which have since been made. 
The Doctor has retained the chap- 
teron the ** Coincidence of Geolo- 
gy with the Mosaic History,” in 
which he opposes the opinion of 
some geological writers, that the 
Mosaic day was a period of indefi- 
nite length, and contends that all 
the phenomena of creation may be 
explained in consistency with the 
Bible, without any such supposiffon. 
The mechanical execution of the 
work is in the best style. ‘The en- 
gravings are among the finest spe- 
cimens of the art. 

Leavitt, Trow & Co., New York, 
have published “The Life of Julius 
Cesar,” a reprint from a series lately 
commenced in London by the Re- 
ligious Tract Society. What Julius 
Cesar has to do with a religious 
tract society, is not very clear, and 
we think the reading of this life will 
not dissipate the obscurity. The 
entire religious bearing of the work 
is to be found, as in some sermons, 
in certain reflections at the end. 
But was it necessary to go back to 
the heathen world and write the life 
of some great hero, in order to im- 
press such trite remarks as these,— 
“that every individual has a char- 
acter, which works for good or bad 
on society around him ;” “ that there 
is need of watchfulness and prayer” 
—or, to animate “ the soldier of the 
cross” to deeds of “ self-denying 
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patience and hearty coéperation,” 
in order that “the Captain of our 
salvation” may gain “ victories” in 
the same way as Cesar did, by “the 
discipline and united action of his 
soldiers?” The work professes, 
and no doubt truly, to be drawn 
from the original sources of inform- 
ation in the ancient writers, but it is 
entirely destitute of any philosoph- 
ical explanation of the facts thus ob- 
tained, and it is only such an expla- 
nation which could give it any value 
above the common biographies which 
were taken from the same sources. 
It is in fact a mere reprint of the 
first book of Suetonius. What is 
wanted, is a profound investigation of 
the causes which produced that state 
of ‘society and government which 
enabled Cesar to do what he did. 
But there was needed for this pur- 
pose something more than an ability 
to translate from Latin into English ; 
there was needed a power to com- 
bine isolated facts, to detect the real 
import of incidental events and cas- 
ual remarks, and thus from scattered 
fragments to reconstruct the fabric 
of society and government as it ac- 
tually existed in those times. But 
nothing of this do we find in the 
work. One can not but wonder 
that the spirit of German scholarship 
should have penetrated the English 
mind so little. We are told by 
the publishers that twelve thousand 
copies of the work sold in England 
in one month. We do not doubt 
that there is a still greater number 
of persons in England who have 
some school-boy recollections about 
Julius Caesar, and who might mis- 
take a vivid reminiscence for the 
perception of a new fact. We re- 
ally think, if there were needed a 
new biography of Julius Caesar, that 
a macllboner one might have been 
written at home. So respectable a 
house as Leavitt, Trow & Co., 
would not of course republish the 
mere trash of the English press, but 
there is a vast amount of mediocre 
works, having no merit but that of 
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respectable dullness, which are too 
ofien presented to the American 
public. 

The American Peace Society 
have published a duodecimo volume 
of 252 pp., entitled “The Peace 
Manual: or War and its Remedies, 
by Geo. C. Beckwith.” The work 
contains a condensed body of * facts, 
arguments and explanations on the 
main topics embraced in the cause 
of peace.” The first and second 
parts of the work are devoted to a 
consideration of the various physical 
and moral evils of war; and part 
third to the remedies of these evils. 
Here our author shows the absurdity 
of the popular pleas in favor of war, 
and points out some of the principal 
supports of the practice, and then 
proceeds to prove the practicability 
of its complete abolition, from what 
has already been gained to diminish 
the frequency and atrocity of war, 
and from inspired predictions of a day 
of universal and permanent peace. 
He proposes certain definite * meth- 
ods of peace,” or “substitutes for 
war,” such as the temporary expe- 
dients of negotiation, arbitration, 
mediation and non-intercourse ; and 
also permanent arrangements, as 
stipulated arbitration, and a con- 
gress of nations. By stipulated ar- 
bitration he means “that the nations 
incorporate in every treaty a clause, 
binding themselves to adjust what- 
ever difficulties may arise between 
them, in no case by the sword, but 
always by reference to umpires mu- 
tually chosen, and agree either to 
abide by their decision, or to claim, 
if dissatisfied, only a new hearing, 
or a different reference.” 

His plan for a congress of nations 
contemplates the establishment of 


« 
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some standing tribunal for the peace. 
ful adjustment of all international 
difficulties. 

His expectations of success seem 
to depend on moral, rather than 
physical means; he would not put 
the sword into the hands of a “ con. 
gress of nations.” And to the ob. 
jection that such a tribunal would 
be powerless, because it “ would 
wear no crown, wield no sword, 
hold no purse,” he replies: 

“Such logic mistakes the age. Opin- 
ion is now the mistress of the world. Her 
voice could light or quench the fires of a 
thousand battle-fields. It changed the 
government of France in a day, and te- 
formed the parliament of England without 
bloodshed. It made us free. It once 
marshalled all Europe in the crusades. 
It called up the demon-spirits of the 
French Revolution, and sent hurricane 
after hurricane of war howling in wrath 
over the fairest portions of Christendom. 
All this it has done; and, when embodied 
in the grand Areopagus of the world, 
would it then be powerless?” 


Our author concludes with a strong 
appeal to the various classes of so- 
ciefy, to cooperate with the friends 
of peace, for the entire extinction of 
war. We hope he does not make 
the appeal altogether in vain. The 
flagitious war in which we are now 
engaged, would very probably have 
been avoided if the followers of the 
Prince of Peace had for the last 
quarter of a century applied the 
principles of their religion to the 
conscience of the nation in respect 
to war, with the zeal that has lately 
characterized their efforts in the 
cause of temperance. Some such 
general action, concentrating the 
public opinion of Christians in indig- 
nant reprobation of the war spirit, 
is loudly demanded. 
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